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Gifted Child Project 
Decatur City Schools 

Although the 196 8-69 school year produced the 
first major ground v/ork for a gifted child program 
in the Decatur City School System, interest in such 
a program had been expressed for several years by 
both the Junior Service League and the staff of the 
Decatur City Schools, 

Twice during the year. Dr. Ed Frierson, Director 
of Special Education at George Peabody College, served 
as consultant for initiating planning for a gifted 
child program. The work of Dr. Frierson was facilitated 
by assistance from two highly capable doctoral students. 
In order for teachers to be involved in these planning 
se:.sions with Dr, Frierson : and administrative staff 
members of the school system^ the Decatur City Board 
of Education allowed eight teachers to be released from 
their teaching duties. 

As a result of Dr* Frierson*s consultations, an 
in--service program was planned. Two series of meet- 
ings were to be scheduled. The primary aim of the 
in-service would be to acquaint teachers and other 
staff members vzith all aspects of working with the 
gifted . 

The in-service program was most successful. 
Attendance was good. Teachers were most receptive 
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to the idea of vjorking v/ith the gifted. Many teachers 
begen utilizing immGdiatel.y many of the concepts and 
methods learned during the meetings. Teachers , also , 
began to use the nev; materials purchased for the gifted. 

As a result of the in-service program, the Decatur 
City Schools began meeting the needs of many gifted 
children this year. (See in-service section of this 
report for further information on the in-service program.) 

A pilot project for children gifted in the language 
arts area was initiated in September 1959 at Austin 
High School. A class of ninth grade students and a 
class of tenth grade students were used in the project* 

A team of three teachers worked with the gifted 
project. Materials for the project were provided by 
funds from the ^Junior Service League, Title I, E.P.D.A. , 
and Decatur City Board of Education. 

The project was highly successful. Both teachers 
and students 5 were most pleased with the project. (For 
further information about the Austin High School Gifted 
Project, see Austin High School Project section of this 
report . ) 

As a result of the successful Austin High School 
Project 5 the teachers in the project are being allowed 
to work with one ninth grade class of these gifted 
students during the students* tenths eleventh e^nd twe].fth 
grade years. (i.e. the teachers will teach the students 
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tenth, eleventh and twelfth grade English.) 

The administrative staff of the Decatur City 
' Schools has decided to launch their main effort to 
work with the gifted in the middle schools. It was 
felt that the middle schools were the ideal place to 
concentrate due to the flexibility and uniqueness of 
the middle school organization. From the middle 
school, expansion into the elementary and secondary 
schools would be a natural growth for the gifted pro- 
gram. 

By using ability grouping, acceleration, enrich- 
ment activities, and self-initiated learning, the 
Decatur City Schools will- meet the needs of more^and 
more gifted. children . Using these four ways of work- 
ing with the gifted will enable the school system to 
reach more children than could be reached by any single 
way of working with the gifted. 

As time progresses, the Gifted Child Program of 
the Decatur City Schools will exhibit, a more formal 
structure. Due to the number of programs which exist 
or have existed for the gifted, the Decatur City Schools 
are in the advantageous position of benefiting from the 
experience of other programs. 

The Decatur City Board of Edudation has arranged 
for Dr. Ed Frierson to conduct a system wide in-service 
meeting on May 5. This meeting will deal with the 
education of the gifted. On the morning of May 5, the 
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Decatur City Board of Education is again relea.sing a 
group of teachers from their teaching duties so that 
they can meet with Dr . Fi^iers on to gain further guid- 
ance in planning for the gifted. 

On May 12 and 13, three staff members of the 
Decatur City Schools will visit programs for the gifts 
in Winston-Salem and Charlotte, North Carolina. Plans 
are also being made to have the directors of these 
two Carolina programs to serve as consultants for "the 
gifted project of the Decatur City Schools. 



Cecil E. league 
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Expenditures for Giftrl Child Project - 1969 - 1970 



QUANITY ITI:MS PRICH 



25 


Creative Thinkinf; Activities Books 


$1.6. 50 




Group Menbersliip - National Association for Gifted Children 


50.00 


2 


Cental for film - Meeting The Challenge of^The Gifted 


4»90 


2 


Rental f -r film - Understandinfr the Gifted 


IS. 10 




Test Set - Thinking Creatively with Words Fora A 


5. 00 




Test Set * Thinking Creatively with Words - Fonn B 


5.00 


.^-^ 


Test Set • Thinking Creatively with Pictures Fotth A 


5.00 




L_ 


Test Set - Thinking Creatively with Pictures Form B 


5.00 


L_ 


Norms - Technical Manual for Creative Thinking Tests 


1.00 


L_ 


Examiner's Kit for Test A 5 B 


7.50 


— - - 


Ideabook - Can You Imagine 


,65 




Ideabook - For Those Who Wonder 


.72 




Teacher's Guide - For Those Who Vender 


.66 




Ideabook - Invitations to Thinking and Doing 


.75 




Teacher's Guide - Invitations to Thinking and Doing 


.53 




Ideabook - Invitations to Speaking and Writing Creatively 


• 75 




Teacher*s Guide - Invitations to Speaking and Vi'riting Creatively 


. 63 




Ideabook - Plots, Puzzles and Plays 


,75 




Teacher's Guide - Plots^ Puzzles and Plays 


.63 




Sounds and Iinac:os Album 1 and 2 


12.00 


1 Pro?:raned Hxpericnces In Creative Thinking Alburns 3,4,5,6, 




7.8,J)jJL0 (8.00 each.) 


64.00 



j4 _ S tudent Guides - Seek Its ^ ; 59.50 
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Expenditures for Gifted Child Project - 1969 - 1970 



QUA.NTIY 


ITE^!S 


PRICE 




1 


Intellectually Gifted; Brumbaugh 


$1.00 


1 . 


Challenge of The Gifted; Bra^baugh 


i.OO 


1 


Cognitive Domain; Bloom 


'2,25 




Teaching The Bright Gifted; Cuttes 


7.95 




Affective Domain; Bloon 


2.25 




Psyclirlogy ^ Education of The Gifted; Barbe 


4.95 




Challenging Talented Jr. High School Youth; Baiigham 


1.50 




Guiding The Gifted Child; Crescimbeni 


2.14 




Stretching Their Minds; Fine 


4.95 




Curriculum Planning For The Gifted; Fliegler 


8.75 




Curriculum Enrichment For The Gifted In Prim. Grades 


2,25 




Education § Creative Potential; Torrance 


5.60 




Gifted Children In The Classroom; Torrance 


1.75 




Gifted; Educational Resources 


5.80 




Educating The Academically Able; Crow 


5. 56 




Educati^>g Gifted Children; Dc Haan 


4.75 



7. 55 



8.75 
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Expenditnres for Gifted O.ild Project 1969 - 1970 



qua; ITY 


ITEM 


PRICE 


:< > 


Teacher Guides - Seek Its 


$102.00 


1 


Set Filmstrins - Art bv Talented Teen ~ Aiders 


12.00 


1 


Set Filmstrins - Photography by Talented Teen-Agers 


5.00 


1 


Set Economic Decision Gairies 


9.00 


8 


Teacher Guides - Economic Decision Games 


12.00 


1 


Inter - Nation Simulation Kit 


53.95 


35 


Inter - Nation Participants Manuals 


38.50 


40 


Poetry: A Closer look 


64.00 


5 


Sets of File Guides 


8.75 


1 


File Cabinet 


59.00 


2 


Boxes File Folders 


5.96 


2 


Boxes Thenp.ol Stencils 


20.75 


12 


Sheets Para-tone Letters 


15.60 


2 


Rentals for film - Gifted Ones 


9.90 


1 


Can You Imagine - Teacher's Guide 


.69 


Trip to Convention of National Association for - 




Gifted Children (Mrs. Eaken and Mr. Teacue) 


377.56 




Expenses for Consultant (Mr. George Stuir.p) 






TOTAL 
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Report of the National Association for Gifted Children Convention 

1969 



One of the best resources in our nation is daily being 
neglected, and for the most part is subsequently lost. This 
precicus resource is the gifted child. The National Associa- 
tion for Gifted Children has as its goal the utilization of 
this resource through identification, education, and motiva- 
tion of the gifted child today. 

The N.A.G.C. has been declared a major education associa- 
tion of the nation by the United States Department of Health 
Education and VJelfare. Found in 1954 as a non-profit agency. 
Membership extends throughout the U.S.A. and abroad. 

Mrs. Olivia Eaken and I v/ere previliged to attend the 
sixteenth annual meeting of the National Association for 
Gifted Children. The meeting was held at the Hotel Monteleone 
in New Orleans, Louisiana. The meeting enabled us to meet 
and talk with people involved with gifted programs throughout 
the United States and abroad. We learned of the various 
types of programs in exi stance and of the mechanics of their 
operation . 

Visitations to three schc^ls for the gifted were the 
high light of our trip. The schools visited were the Marjorie 
Walters School and Metairie Park County L'ay School in Metairie, 
Louisiana and the Benjamin Franklin School in New Orleans. 
The two schools in Metairie were private schools. Even though 
these two schools are known for their interest in meeting the 
needs of the gifted, we were more impressed with the program 
of the Benjamin Franklin School, which is a public school. 

The following notes were taken during visits to the above 
mentioned schools. ^ 



Marj orie Walters Prep Schoc 1--Me tarie , La. 
3870 Seventeenth St. (tuition $500.00 yearly) 
(for gifted children only) 



Binet done by a Dr. Rumitiage - (in school 5 Otis Beta and Gamma 
are given in 4th and 12th grades. (12 0 I.Q. or over to be 
admitted) 

25 to class -~ 3-1/2 year olds in the pre- school classes 
A S B using the Montessori Method.-- 

1st grade students are given oral lessons in French. 

One year of organ les sons are required of a2 1 students-- 
they may continue if they wish. 

Ballet r^equired for all gi"^ Is from pre- school through 12th grade 

Tumbling is required for all boys from pre-school through Srd, 
and then from the Utli on, they have a coach for P.E. (soccer 
is very popular) ( swimmiing is offered from Sept. thru Oct. 
and March - May) . Uth grade on - a year of typing is required. 

4-12 grades are departmentalized. 

Lippincott Language Workbooks and Houghton-Mif f lin Social 
Studies books are used. 

There is no programmed material used. They do not have any 
kind of teaching machines. 



Metairie Country Day School (started in 1929 by parents) 
(tuition $1400.00 yearly) Cgv'-^is 9-12) 
(+ meals and books) (8:25 - 3:34) 



Benjamin Franklin School 
public school (10-11-12 grades only) 
(for gifted children only) 

PSAT (IOWA given at 11th grade) (c^n compare with their 9th 
grade scores in the school from which they transferred. 
Almost every family donates $15.00 through the PTA. 

Integrated-but there are onl;. about 16 non-white in the school. 
Civics-American History-General History - U years English ( State 
requires only 3) 2 years Foreign Language - Social Studies - 2 
years math - 2 years of a Laboratory science - 4 years P. E. 
(required by State) 



(Languages offered are French - Russian - German - Spanish 
and Latin) 

(Also offered are V/orld Literature and a Writing Lab) 

Intramural sports for girls conpetitive with pidvate schools. 

Wednesday (2:15 - 3:15) activities period - Students may choose 

chorus or band every VJed. Literature for a second Wednesday - 

or alternate each Wednesday and do any activity they v/ish (other 
than chorus - band or Literature) 

Discipline is very good 

We visited the World Literature Class and the professor was 
there as an advisor students were free to discuss - read - 
visit library for materials - etc. Enthusiasm was obvious 
students enjoyed telling us about their projects. 

We asked for comments about the program: 

1. Classes should be no longer than 45 minutes. 

2. More free time 

3. Retention average too low--it makes you lazy 

4. We should combine subject areas more (P.E. and English) etc. 

'RD OVER W^e visited a Russian class (beginners). The class was con- 
ducted entirely in Russian. For students having only studied 
the language for two months, they used the language remarkably 
well . 



General information on the Benjamin Franklin High School 
(grades 10-11-12) Started in 1957 - 10th 

58 - added the 11th 

59 - added the 12th 
There are now 375 students (10-ll-12th grades) 

Later plans call for 9th grade to be added and later a middle 
school. The Superintendent of Schools urged the setting up of a 
special school for the gifted. (The Board set up a committee 
to form the school) 

Admission requirements : 

1. I.Q. 120+ 

2. Achievement on the Iowa Basic 75% - with no tests below 50 

3. 85 average in grade before entrance 

4. Live in New Orleans 

5. Retention Requirements: (The principal does not agree with 

these — thinks they are too low) 

1. Soph. 3 B or better (80^84) 

2. Jr. C overall (75-79) 



REPORT BY OLIVIA EAKEN AND CECIL TEAGUE 



The following material was prepared by Mr, George Stump. Mr 
Stvmip is team captian for a team teaching group working with gifted 
children at Princeton Junior School » Princeton City School District, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Mr, Stump served as a consultant for the Decatur 
City Schools on March 26 and 27, 1970. 
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Problems to Consider 



A. Hw to select - vjhat tests and criteria tc use 

B. How to develop test for the purpose 

C. Ha/7 many students to include - ha/? broad a coverage - at what grade levels 

D. What are the major goals and objectives 

E. How to measure those goals and objectives 

II. Procedural Problems 



A. What kind of a program to select 

B. How to choose the teachers 

C. How the teachers should work - move with class for a period of severe. 1 

years? Stay in the prograin how long? Move in and out? If so, how 
frequently? 

D. Whether or not to have other "special programs" - Is this feasible? 
III. Organizational Set-up 



A. Elementary Program 

1. Major emphasis upon teachers - in-service - to identify gifted, 
guide them, and work together to provide for brighter children. 
To educate teachers to allow creative behavior to flourish. 

2 . Students 

a. Special days or programs 

(1) Limit to "selected group" 

(2) Give to all - same program 

(3) Have a variety of programs, so that there is something 

for all. 

b. K-2 ~ have a general exposure tc allow exploration and opportunity - 

c. 3-5 - continue the general appi-- ach for K-2 

"Project Afternoons" 

(1) Bring in people to work wi",h children - give presentations. 

(2) Allow children to work witi "advisors." 

(3) Have children working with youager students. 

(4) Have students of various grade-levels working together. 

(5) Small group activities of special interest, 

(6) General "time outs." 

3. Teachers develop together - ccmbined units to illustrate to students 

hew various "disciplines" relate. 

B. Middle School 

1* Divide selected students in areas of interest or outstanding potential. 

a. Language Arts and Social Sciences 

b. Science and Math 

c. Foreign Language 

d. Fine Arts - Art, Music, Literature 
2 . Sdieduling 

a. Mon-iing - "regular" classes hours) 

b. Afternoon - "spec^.alized" areas (2-3 hours) 
Note: Sane very few ~ could have more than one area. 
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3. Other possibilities - in addition to or instead of: 

a. Invite students to "project cycles" - 5-10 sessions , 1/2 day, 

once or ti^ice a wep.k. 

(1) Have all students "try" during tl"ie course of the year, 

(2) Limit to those who have "special classes" 

(3) Be selective but include more than "special classes" 

(4) Have in morning, take from regular classes 

(5) Have in the afternoon - take from special classes - 

(the variation woLild be a 2 or 3 hour afternoon, 

b. Grade 8 and specially invited students. Project week - once 

a year. 

(1) Whan to include? 

(2) What criteria? 

(3) What plan or procedure ("Princeton Plan" - modified) 

c. "Experimental" - other students - not the brightest or specially 

talented - project week. 

(1) Staggered through 6,7, 8th - or 7 S 8 - or 8. 

(2) To enable all "willing" students to have such an experience. 

High School (9-11 or 12 or just 9 £ 10) 
1. Expand the speciality areas 



a. 


Science 


h. 


Art 


b. 


Math 


i. 


Physical Education 


c. 


History or Social Sciences 


j- 


Industrial Arts 


d. 


English or Language Arts 


k. 


Core areas - Science 5 Math 


e. 


Modem Languages 


1. 


Core areas - Social Science 


f. 


/ncient Languages 




Language Arts 


g- 


Music 


m. 


Fine Arts 


Use 


of extended project tiraes - 


as in 


the Middle School 



3. "Scholarship^' - full-year program or 1/2 year program (awarded annually) 

full program cf studies in the special areas 

Special Program (12 or 11 S 12) 

1. Continuation of 9 £ 10 program 

2. Develop fuller specialties 

a. Take "regular" subject in all but specialized and related 

areas or subject 

b. Extended specialties 

(1) Bio-chemistry 

( 2 ) Bacteriology 

(3) Theatre Arts 

(U) Writing for publication 

(5) Fine Arts - performing 

(6) Computer Programming 

c. Methods of approach 

(1) Use or develop regular extended specialities vjithin the 

regular sciiool framework 

(2) Use "outside" resources 

(a) Exper"ts in the carmunity 

(b) Special schools 

(c) Industry 

(d) University courses or advisors 
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3. Project Period -"v/orlc -study" - totally excused - 5-10 weeks 
(Field study work) 

a. Methods of selection for Project Period 
(1) irjcliclarship 

(2 J All srudents in "program" 

(3) By student request - have an advisor or advisors - let 
students subjait for release from regular classes and 
admission into project period. 

b. Work areas - in or out of school 



E. Other Possibi3.ities 



1. Especially 12 grade - but perhaps li as well 

a. Univei-sity classes - enrollinent and credt 

b. Special schools - attendance and credit - dance, music, etc. 

c. Half day in regular school; half day in specialty 

2. Early - semester or year admission into college 

3. Allow students who did not take specialty in a particular area 

to take specialty with 9 £ 10 (would they not still be beyond 
this?) 



IV. Value of Using al]. or Many of These Pi^ug?^ains 

A. It is not a "goody-goody" or a ^'brain" set-up — it is a special 

program and an honor to be selected. 

B. It involves a nunnber of children in various areas of interests 

C. It involves liiany of the staff 

D. There may be considerable carry-over into "regular" classes 

E. Children will have variety, continued stimxalation, sane early 

specialization and in-depth study, and will develop in- 
creased self -responsibility and independence for learning. 

F. Children are pleasantly "stretched" and are more likely to 

reach a higher fulfillment of their potentialities. 

V. Necessary Preparation — to colleges, ccOTnunity? industry. 

A. Write to a numt^er of colleges — get canmitir-^t for acceptance on 

basis of program - at least in specialty area. 

B. Get advance placement 

1. By test 

2. On basis of program of studies prior to entrance 

3. Threugh conferences with subject and specialists teachers 

4. Through demonstrated ability to handle material at a 

given level of sophistication. 

C. Advanced credit???? 

D. Finish college in less time, because of the running start 

E. Begin graduate work earlier — finish nBsters during tlie first 

four years of regular college work 

F. Maintain high level of interest 

VI. Objectives 



A. To provide oppoj.tunities for students to achieve greater depths 

and fuller kna^/ledge in some areas 

B. To develop greater ability for independent study 



C. To advance children in areas of special talents 

D. To open dehors for higher educational fulfillment 

Proof 

A. "Speakers'^ £ "reports" fran student to the public at large 

B. "Regular" university evaluation of the quality of work produced 

C. Publicize in a stated end-of-ye.ar report^ the highlights of the 

program 

D. Exhibit — special talents — art shews, musical recital, published 

poetry , acclaim by university people and other specialists 

E. Early entrance, ability to handle university courses early. 



During the 1969-1970 school year, the teachers and 
administrative staff of the Decatur City Schools participated 
in a most interesting and challenging in-service program. 
This in-service program delt with the superior student (gifted 
child). 

Due to the large number of people requesting to attend 
the gifted child in-service program, it was necessary to conduct 
two series of five meetings, A .total of 83 people partici- 
pated in the in-service program* 

The schedule which 'the in-service meetings followed is 



.listed below. 

Series . I 

September 23--- Identification of the Gifted 

October 7 --Creativity and Creative Thinking Skills 

October 28 Classroom Organization , Materials , and 

Procedures for Working 

'CLTJZ^rZlZ' — — with the Gifted 

\ 

November 29 — Special Settings for the Gifted 

December. 2--- -Evaluation 

: Series II 

February 17 Identification of the Gifted 

March 17- Creativity and Creative Thinking Skills 

April 7 — Classroom . Organization , "Materials , and 

Procedures for Working 

with the Gifted , 

April 8--— --Special. Settings for the Gifted 

O May 12-- -Evaluation 



Objectives of the Gifted Child In-Service Program 



1. To promote the awareness that all children possess a capacity 
for excellence in some area and that it is the professional 
responsibility of teachers to recognize and develop it, thus 
building good self images and self concepts. 

2. To create respect for all talents and to build responsible 
attitudes toward developing all talents. 

3. To gain knowledge of significant characteristics of intelO.ec- 
tually gifted students to: 1) Work with abstract concepts - 
effectively; 2) Summarize and generalize efficiency: 3) Learn 
independently; 4} Work for an extended span 'of time with 
interest and attention;. 5) Inter-relate learnings from subject 
matter areas. 

4. To help teachers become facilitators of learning by using thinking 
and learning processes, teaching strategies, and evaluative 
techniques that are personal and positive. 

5. To help teachers understand the need for creative individuals 
in a rapidly changing society--and the place of creative in- 
dividuals in making. that change. 

6. To help teachers differentiate between creativity and talent. 

7. To help teachers recognize the components of creativity. 

8. To provide teachers with knowledge, of the research in the area 
of creativity and the latest opinions of the experts. 

a. To study the relationship between intelligence and creativity. 

b. To study the characteristics of the creative child. 

c. To study the social, emotional, physical, and intellectual 
nature of creativity. _ 

d. To develop . an understanding of convergent thinking processes 
and the need for it in learning. 

e. To study the creative process. 

f. To study the application of creativity to the total school 
curriculum. 

9. To develop in teachers an enthusiasm for creative teaching, 
a. To help teachers to explore their own creative resources. 

and help them realize that all teaching materials are not 
located in books . . . " 



To help teachers develop their power to engage in divergent 
thinking. 
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c/ To help teachers develop an appropriate attitude toward 
creative teaching* 

10. To illustrate to teachers how conditions may be set in each 
classroom for the development of creativity. 

a, to help teachers understand that creative teaching means 
a different approach to teaching and not necessarily ^an 
added responsibility. ■ 7. . 

b. To help teachers use all the materials and techniques at 
their ' command to develop creativity in their students in 
each of the subject matter areas. 

11. To study and understand the basic principles underlying creative 
teaching and how to apply them in teaching methods. 

a. To help teachers discover ways of teaching old, familiar 
things creatively . 

b. To help teachers understand the need for creative individuals 
in a rapidly changing society, 

12. To help teachers identify those accepted acts of teaching which 
are already creative. 

13. To develop in each teacher a sense of security and freedom: 

(1) to explore creative approaches to teaching and (2) to study 
ways to develop creative behavior in children. 

14. To examine commercial materials designed to develop creative 
thinking and to determine their effectiveness in our school 
programs . 

15. To help teachers develop an understanding of the use of various 
resource personnel in developing creativity in the school 
(librarian, art, music, reading, and non-school people . ) 

16. To study creative ways to evaluate children and to learn about 
the evaluation of creativity itself. 

a. To study tests of creativity and evaluate their value. 

17. To provide a philosophy regarding education of intellectually 
gifted students as a basis for developing a program for 
gifted students. 



Gifted Child In-Service Participants 

Instructional Services Center 3 : 30 to ^ : 30 p.m. 
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Helen Thompson 
Kay Jones 
Mary Wilson 
Allie Butler 
Janet Conboy 
Elizabeth Hamin 
Maybelle Hammer 
Iris McAnear 
Gary McGill 
Jean Mayer 
Charles M. Rogers 
Maire Stallcup 
; Nell Clem 
Charles White 
Minta White 
Diane Hogan 

AUSTINVILLE 

Sue Corbett 
Irene Murphy 
Robbie Schaad 
Pearl M, Waldrop 
LaFonda Fleming 

CHERRY STREET 

Sovola Teel 

DECATUR HIGH 

Margaret C. Brown 
■ Frances Collier 
Bill Dapper 
Alice Eaton 
Nina Franklin 
Harriet Godfrey 
Charles A. Lee 
Irene V. Marshall 
Fred K. Morgan 
Earl Morris 
Olga. Morris 
• H. L. Ogle 
Patricia Smith 
Pauline J. Yates 

CD?r^ Webb 
£jv V 1 Glover 



R. E. Henry 
Martha King 
Ronald Burnham 
•Kay Black we 11 
Joan Knight 

DECATUR JUNIOR HIGH 

Bobby hayden. 
Virginia M. Hughes - 
Mrs. Una Mae. Mitchell 
Tina Rushing 



EASTWOOD 

Rosalie Cook 
Ray Rosson 

GORDON-BIBB 

Mrs. Billie T. Chappell 
Laura R. Dapper 
, Louella Kelley 
Roberta Winton 
Anne Zakanycz 

LAKESIDE 

Joan Scoggins 

Mrs. Lucille Summers 

Don Parker 

WALTER JACKSON 

Bell 'Livingston 

SOMERVILLE ROAD 

Margaret Alexander 
Elizabeth . Cain 
Julia Crawford 
Edith Sobotka 
Gladys Summerf ord, 
Marquis B . Ward ; 
Evelyn Martin 
Deloris Horton 
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Gifted Child In-Service Participants 



WEST DECATUR 

Lynne Blaikie 
Rebecca Holley 
Sue Sudduth 
Sarah Whitt 

WESTLAWN 

Janet B. Tapscott 

WOQDMEADE 

Laura Hawkins 
Sadie G. Moore 
Ann B. Williams 
Countess Vinson 

INSTRUCTIONAL SERVICES CENTER 

Cecil Teague 
Olivia Eaken 
Telette Littlefield 
Athelyne Banks 
Phyllis Stallworth 
Sandi Bennett 

CENTRAL. OFFICE 

Katie Hutson 
Robert Kennedy 
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HELPING YOllR GIFTED CHILD 

-Ruth Strang 

I, Define gifteciness (Soine thing special about every child) 

At Recognize there are different kinds and degrees .of superiority 

1. Prodigy (Mozart composed minuets before he was four) 

2. Genius - rare (Requires expert instruction in his field of 

special interest) 

His ability must be socially useful — must contribute to improvement 
to cur ways of living - later on, he must be able to deal t'd.th 
others of . different abilities. 

II. Gifted Child (Many gifted children are not discovered) 
A • Academically talented. 

Special knack mth mechanical things. 
C. Talent in art, music, drama, dance, creative writing. 
- D. Socially gifted (leaders-think of interesting things tc do- 
good in games-helps the group achieve and also 
meets needs of individuals 
E. Physically gifted. 

Ill .How to identify gifted children (not always easy — they"hide the it- 

light under a busher^ 

A. Based on a developmental record 

1.. Intelligence tests ( not used as sole criterion) 
2» Achievement tests 

3. Observation of child's perfccrmance 

hp Parents' efforts to develop his abilities 

Mathematical and readinj^ ability 
6. Hobbies and interests - teacher's appraisal 

B. Misleading giftedness (not always easy to identify the gifted child) 

lo Vivacious children give the impression of being brighter than 
they are. They are impelled by outside pressure. 

IV. What it takes to make a gifted child reach his potential. 

A. Lucky — advantage of being born healthy and mentally alert, and 
being well brought up 

1. Good heredity 

2. Favorable experiences in infancy and early childhood. 

3 • 'Environment .that offers opportunities for the development of 
his abilities. 

[|. Guidance and instruction (individual is influenced by everyone 
he associates with* -mother-close friends -teachers) 

B. Characteristics of a gifted child 

1. Learn more-and more quickly- than average student : ' 

2. Less likely to use trial and error method in problem solving, 
likeS. to figure things out and arrive at conclusions- 
bored with drill. 

3» DislikeK textbooks crammed with facts 
Ii« Remarkable memory—retains everything 
5« Keen desdre to learn — continually asks 'why?' 
. 6« Has many interests 

If an activity is engrossing to HiSmi^ he concentrates and stays 
with it mthout becoming restless. 
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- Ruth Strang 
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Qm Joins in nore activities in and out of school 
9* Reads T^rell and more than average child 

10. Tends to be old for his age (gets along well uith older 
children and adults — takes part in adult conversations) 

11. Capacity for leadership 

12. Superiority in character and leadership trustworthy — 

lhas likely to cheat 

13. Distinguished by his originality and creativity 

V. How teachers can help or guide 

A. AjTiple opportunities to read 

B. Enrii^hing experiences 

1. living things — farm animals — zoo — pets — aquarium — all 

stimulate curiosity 
2- lizperi^.rir.ts of all kinds fascinate & help them to think criticallj, 
3. Field trips 

[|. Selecte d radio and T^^ programs 

^. Relationship with . ^ners — especially adults 

a» GXp«rt^6 in special fields can share their experiences 

6. Learn to cooperate with others — they should not always lead 

7. Special projects 

a. Eree to work on projects of their own choice^ and this 
interest should be shared by the teacher 

8. Ilaking reports to the class on special topics 
9» Preparing special programs for assembly 

IQ .Performing school and community services 

a. Red Cross- Drives - Student government elections-etco 
lleEditing or contributing to a cHass or school newspaper 
12 .Develop a sBHse of responsibility to themselves and others 

VI • Under achievers 

A. Poor previous preparation 

t» Missed some basic instruction because of illness, etc.) 
B. Too much pressure or too little encouragement at home 

Habits of idleness 
D. Poor study or reading methods 

a. learns easily — later ^ when confronted with problems^ lacks skills. 
B. Overc\onf idence 

a. got by — underestimated difficulty of a nex*j subject 

F. Absorbing interest in another field — neglect of given subject 

G. Lacki ' of interest in a subject 

H. Not enough time to study 
K. Poor teaching 

J. Home worries 

VII. TypejL. of programs for the gifted (in regular classroom) 

(I'o group should be educated at the expense of another) 
A* Wir'.e range of instructional material 

B. Flexible curriculuin 

6. A teacher who has both interest and skill in individualizing 

instruction (this does not exist in many schools, but a few teachers 
are providing special opportunities within their regular clas^ 
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1. Forming study groups 

2. attending workshops and conferences 

3. Taking courses that mil increase their under standj.ng o.C the 
needs of the individual pupils in classes 

D. Forming clubs and interests groups (in and out of schcol) 

I. li-H - Scouts - Girls' Clubs - CamDing trips 

E. Scheduling a special period for gifted 

I. Foreign language class beginning in lower grades 
2m A period a day i-jhen these children study certain topics - 
intensively nith the help of: a. Tl)e librarian 

b. Member of the comniuj^ity who hns 

a special talent 
6. Teacher employed specif iccHy 
for the education of tne gifted 

F. Extending the day 

1. For those who want additional instruction. (It is better to fit 
these dosses into regular school day since these children often 
have time they do not use to best advantage. 

G. Grouping all Students into slow-mo^dng^ regular s fast-moving section 

H. Half -day programs for gifted 

I. Gifted brgught together for instruction - other half work with 
other pupils in clubs^ (music-art-P.E.) — Do advance work in 
every area of learning 

I. Being moved ahead a year (K«5) 

(Objection will be raised to any method of grouping) 

1. Become snobbish-incapable of understanding and making friends 
with children of different abilities 

2. Parents sometimes present more problems than children 
VIII. Current trends in the education of the gifted 

A. A broader definition of giftedness 

B. Earlier identification of gifted children 

G. Better provisions for gifted in regular classroom 

D. More emphasis on the social responsibilities of the girted 

E. Formation of study groups (teacher - parent - or both) 
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''During my many years of interest in the education of gifted pupils, I have noted that in 
schools which provide unusual opportunities for the gifted, the principal is often the key 
figure" 



Paul Witty 



Today it is extremely in;portant that the principal 
develop or su.slain his iiUcrcst in the gifted. TJicrc is 
diin^or thai in our zeal to care more adequately for 
the disiulvaniaited, we will lessen our elTorls in .behalf 
of fjfied MiulciUs, for whoin provisions are often 
iiKulcqnaie. One of t!ic |»reatest needs in education 
at present is the iniiiaiion oC wulesprcad cflorls lo ex- 
tend and enricli oITerings for the gifted. 

There arc certain noticeable characteristics of school 
principals who ]iavc shown a strong interest in the 
gifted: 

• Most of them have adopted a broader concept of 
liic term •*gifted" than that which has prevailed for 
many years. They have expanded the delimiting meas- 
ures to include larger numbers of children among the 
verbally gifted. They have been inclined to consider 
as gified various types of creative pupils. 

• Some principals regard as gifted any pupil whose 
performance is consistently remarkable in worthwhile 
types of human endeavor. Moreover, wortliwhilc en- 
deavor is thought of as encompassing a variety of 
areas, such as music, Jirt, creative writing and social 
leadership — in which correlations of attahuncnt with 
I.Q. have been found to be low* These principals also 
include the potential ly gifted student in science and 
ma(licmatic«s. 



• Some principals have stressed, throughout their 
schools, programs for engendering particular kinds of 
creativity. In one elementary school, for example, crea- 
tive writing was emphasized in every class. The teaclicrs 
used a variety of approaches, including niulivaiion 
through films or lihnstrips, unnnishcd stories, Haiku, 
and other procedures. To further these innovations, the 
principal worked closely with teachers, and obtained for 
them special materials, professio/iai literature* and 

, descriptions of successful . practices in other schools. 
New ideas were generally welcomed in these scliools. 

• The same clwracteristics appear iw many second- 
ary-school principals whh outstanding progran^s for 
the gifted. They introduce many approaches for the 
verbally gifted student, including acceleration, lionors 
classes, and advanced placement courses. They recog- 
nize the creative student, and foster the development 
of various talents. They encourage the students to 
enter contests, and to seek scholarships and aid from 
foundations and other sources. 

All these principals recognize the far-reaching efl'ects 
of efforts to improve opportunities for the gifted. It is 
to be hoped that many other school principals will be 
slunulated, by these efforts, to undertake or extend 
programs for the gifted. 



You BcUcr Believe It! 

Since one consistent finding in psychol- 
ogy is that people behave according to 
their beliefs, it is imperative that teachers 
recognize the baste truth that creative 
potential is not limited to a few, but is 
possessed by nil people to varying degrees* 

t*icallve pnlenJlal is u normally dls- 
hibulrd (mit In llu' |m|iutnliu4U If Wwdx- 



ers arc to develop all that there is within 
students, this basic premise jnust be ac- 
cepted. Like intelligence, intellectual cre- 
ativity ajuojig individuals lies along u 
continuum, and teachers must think of 
children as lunving more or less, rather 
than as creative or non-creative. 

— FkANK R, Wtl.UAMS, 

Tliv JumUil nj CMttiVi* lU'lmvhr 



IDENTIFICATION — ResponsibiUiy of Both Principal & Teachers — John C. Cowan 



The following is suggcsteti as a special. klcntilkatioii 
program to be modified in speeific pariiculiirs by local 
requirements. 

1. Select beforehand an approximate percentage of 
liic students for tiic program, depending upon 
local wishes and value iudgmcnls. It is : ^g^csted 
that tliis percentage should not be less tiian 1% 
and not more than 10%, except in exceedingly 
atypical scliools. Let (he percentage target be 
represented by P%. 

2. Use a group (est screen, and cut at a point whieli 
will give 5P%. Take The (op tcnlh of this group 
ii!id put ihcm into llie program without more ado. 
Put the rest ul" the group into the *'rcse' oir", 

3. Circulate to each classroom teaelier u paper in 
which he or she is asl.cd to nominate the: 

a. Best student 

b. Cliild with ii.^^ biggest vocabulary, 

c. Most creative and original. 

d. CJiild will) the n)ost leailersl)ip. 

e. Most scientifically oriented cliild. 

f. Child who does the best critical thinking. 

g. Able child who is the biggest nuisance, 

h. Best motivated child. 

i. Child the other :hili!ren like best. 

j. Child who is most ahead on grade placement. 
k» Brightest minority {_ >up child in the class in 

case there £ire niorc than five, and one has not 

been named heretofore. 
1. Child wnose parents are most concerned about 

increasing the enrichment of his educational 

progress. 

4. Use an achievement battery and cut at a point 
whioli will yield 3P%. Make a list of all students 
wlio are in the top tenth in numerical skills; add 
buih of these lists to the **rj.servi>ir'*. 

5. Together witli the principnl, curriculum stall and 
guidiincc stafl", plus u few teachers, go over and 
make a list of children who: 

a. Have held leadership positions. 

b. Achieved outstandingly in any special skill 
(SL.ch as arithmetic). 

c. Are ihc best representative of niinority groups. 

d. Have inllucntial parents. 

e. Are examples of reading difliculties but be- 
lieved bright. 

f. Arc believed bright but maybe emotionally 
disturbed. 

}\, About wlinm any siiij'Je iiulividua) feels he 
mi)*lu be hi liic |i(o^\r:iin, 
J*ut tliese in the ''reservoir". 



All pupils in the ''reservoir" should now be ranked 
as to the number of times they have been mentioned. 

All c))ildrcn Jiaving ilirec or more meniions should 
be automatically included in the program. 

All children haviug two citations should he s^vnt to 
Binct Testing. 

The Binet equivalent for the P% cut should be de- 
termined and any child above this cut placed in the 
program. If it is feasible, chlldicn willi one mcniion 
should be Bineted with the same results. The re- 
mainder of the children arc in the ''hands oi the com- 
mittee". IZach case sjioiild come jjp individually, and 
some of them should be placed in liic program despite 
a liinct he/i)W the cut NC(jrc. .S;x"Li;il Lou.-.likj 
should be given to ( 1 )^ '^'i^ioriiy grimp ehildrcn, [t2) 
emotionally disturbed children, (3) chiidrcn witi] read- 
ing difliculties and, (4; children widi marked leader- 
ship or creative talents. 

The committee should not be afraid to include chil- 
dren in the pn^gran) !)ccathsc of social considerations, 
hut each child who coiucs up before conunitice con- 
sideration should have nn individual test. 

It is believed thai such an identification program: 
K Is reasonably elTcctive in linding most of the able 
children. 

2. Is reasonably cflieient in cutting costs of individual 
testing to the bone and in conserving valuable 
committee time, which needs not be spent on 
consideration of children who obviously go into 
such a program. 
3t Provides the multiple criteria which are so im- 
portant in locating all of the able. 
4. Is flexible enough to provide for special cases. 

If such a program is adopted, it. will be found iliat 
the Kize of P will tend to grow. This should not be a 
sourcv* of worry. The best iniswer of "where do we 
slop'* is not to stop (niti) at least one me/nber of the 
screening conunittee thinks the committee has gone U) 
far in lv*tt\ng students into the program. At any time 
in the program tlierc ought to be children answering to 
the following descriptions that somebody thinks don't 
belong there: (1) a minority group child, (2) a slow- 
reader for his ability. (3) a '*nuisancc*\ (4) an emo- 
tionally disturbed chikh (5) somebody's relative, (6) 
an original creative child, or (7) a school leader. If 
the progran\ doesn*t do anything for any one of these 
children, they can tilways be taken out with a niinimum 
of educalionni tiamaj'.c. If it does do somcihinj'. f(;r 
(hem, ilu' I'.ultlnniH' I'oiiuuilii'i' li.ir. (Ik* f.iiiii.fiKliciii tif 
knowih)* rilhei' ihni (1 ) it ha*- m.idr i\ j'.nod )'.iu;i.;i, or 
(2) that it has iu'ijiuird an impMii.fot iih-nd. 



THE ANATOMY OF MOTIVATION Robert F. De Haan 



Wlucli ot ihcsc two statement do you think is the 
more accurate: 

*Thc relationship bctwcii the teaelicr and pupil is 
the most signifieaiu factor in ilie success of -an edu- 
cational proi;rani for the giTicd." 

*'\Vjial really counts is tiic cnlliusiasin of the teuclier 
lor llie subject matter, iiis mastery of the subject he 
leaches." 

1-ritz HciJer,* a sceial psychologist, has proposed a 
theory hat both interpersonal vclationsl'.ips and en- 
lIuisi.iMn for subject matter are esseniiol for motivating 
a gifted stiulcnt. His theory also pwdicts tlnU if a 
ft uclur is both cnihusUistiViiUy (vnifn'tmi <uul in'rsuii- 
(ihlc, the icipcil suuicnt can fiardly csCi.jH' hcli\\i cm^lit 
tip in thi* iwxifancnt of lcitnw\\i. 

Consider a teacher, Mr. Johnson, who lias developed 
a positive rclationsliip with Bill Jackson, a bright siu- 
dent. Mr. Johnson lias taken time just to be ;i friend, 
a person to Bill. I'hcy like cacli other. The rclaiion- 
ship can be depicted simply by a line with a plus sign 
between Mr. Johnson and Bill 



Mr. Johnson. 



.Bill 



Suppose Mr. Johnson considers mathematics, which 
he teaches, the most important and exciting subject in 
the curriculum. His enthusiasm for math is deep and 
genuine. The relationship between Mr. Johnson and 
his subject matter, mathematics, is cIL^ramcd below: 

Mathenutics 
Mr. Johnson 

Finally, I'-'l assume that although Bill is bright, 
he is less than fond of maihcmaiics. His negative rela- 
tionship to math is .shown below: 

MatlKMuatics 



^Bill 

Putting the three relationsliips together, we have a 
triangle, or what Hcidcr calls a triadic relationship, 
as dcpictc:d below; 

Mathenuuies 



Mr. Jolinson 



M ill/. lloidiT, I'tu* i\\rhohff}y nj fntnjU'rMtfud l*t'luihin- 
i/i/;\v. New Voik; SViley. I'>5h. 




Heidcr's theory states that whenever there is one nega- 
tive relationship in a triad, a slate of imbalance exists 
among the persons and objects in the triad. You can 
sense the imbalance as you examine the diagram of 
the triad consisting of Mr. Johnson, Bill, and mathc- 
ma tics. Because imbalance is experienced as feelings 
of tension by the persons involved in the triad it is an 
unstable condition, and psychological forces in the triad 
move it in the direction of balance. 

Balance can be restored in either of two ways; The 
one negative relationship can be resolved into a posi- 
tive one, or one of the two positive relationships can 
deicriorale into a negative one. 

The nu)sl ol:vious resolution uf the imbalance is 
for 13ill to begin to appreciate mathematics, which is 
precisely what he can be expected to do in the above 
cxamjMe. // is not necessary for Mr. Johfison to \^ork 
directly on BiU's rdatiomhiiJ to math, lie need not 
preach to Bill about the vidues oj math, nor rdnforcc 
or *\shape*' his behavior in the direction oj liking math, 
lie needs only to continue to befriend Bill and nudniain 
his on'n enthusiasm for nuith. The forces in the triad 
do the rest. 

As long as Bill remains cool toward mathematics, 
however, the relationship between hin\ and Mr. Jolin- 
son undergoes some strain. If Bill develops a dislike 
for Mr. Johnson an alternate state of balance can be 
attained, but one that is educationally undesirable. 
Now Bill di.s]ikes botli his teacher and the subject. 
Mt\ Johnson's enthusiasm f*^ -oath^ does not touch 
Bill because lie has disassf -.(ed himself from the 
teacher. His positive relationship to the pupil is the 
tcacher'.s most important asset in motivating liim and 
he should do everything possible to maintain this 
positive relalionship. 

A third possibility is that Jic teacher could renounce 
math and disa.s.sociatc iiimsclf from it. Although sueli 
a disassociation is not likely to occur it would resolve 
.ho original disequilibrium into a balanced triad, but 
with no cducaiional potential in it. 
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// the teacher, however, continues to strengthen his 
personal ties with the student ami his visible apprecia* 
tlon for the subject matter, the psychological tension 
within the triad works in the direction of inducing the 
student also to become excited about the subject matter. 

The beauty of Hcicler s theory is that any object or 
stale of affairs can be substUutcd for nialhemaiics and 
ihe subsequent relationships in the triad analyzed as 
was done with the above example. For instance, you 



Tiic praclicc of grouping the gifted for instruction 
has enjoyed altcrnalcly acceptance and rejection by the 
education communiiy. The past decade has seen re- 
newed interest in special classes ^nd special schools for 
the gifted, from elenicntary grades through high school, 
to an extent even greater than that of the 1920's. A re- 
examination of the effects of the present extensive use 
of grouping is in order. 

Some Say Yes: 

The most frequently heard justificaiiou for group* 
ing is that rediicing the range of abilities within a class- 
room helps the teacher to teach at the level of the 
students. 

The most frenuLnidy iieard coniplaints ;»gi;inst 
t\roupU\|» the ^nficd comes not lunu the htudcnis^ pju- 
cnts or teachers 5nvolved in iho program, but instead 
fron\ (ho?^e not iwolved. "I'he coniphunls froni the 
non-Involved grou|v tire nut cryNtalli:^:ed, but generally 
include such things as the negative iniliiences upon 
the adjustment of those cither involved or not involved 
in the program, antj the philosophical concern for 
^ Iv^arning to live with all types of children, 

New concerns against speciiil classes for (lie gifted 
arc being heard from the educalional eonununity with 
increasing frequency. These concerns are (I) that the 
gifted arc receiving more than thcir sliarc of educational 
attention (i.e. nioro and bpttcr supplies and e(iuipjnent, 
. botlor Inirhrvw. nimo use of piipil priMHHU'l r^n vM 
iiimI (J) ihiil t4t hiiniv hliiuilUiii() v^<*d)iii2i dllli'ti'iU l^t 
U'iag done fur llic tjifled fi'iini (liat wliieh vviuilit have 



can place the word ''creativity-' in the place of mathe- 
matics, rate your own evaluation of cntlmslasm ibr 
creativity, describe your own relationship to your 
htudcnLs and estimate Jhcir evaluation of creativity. 
Diagram your own triad. You will undoubtedly f.rd 
that the i;eccssafy conditions to motivate students to 
develop their creative capacities are the warm personal 
relationship between you and i])cm and your enihiisiasm 
for creative thinking. 



OR 



been done had the students remained in the rcg^alar 
class. 

What to Do? 

Special grouping; of the gifted, not unlike numy 
educational aclminislralivc proccdnrcs, is not and likely 
never will be tlioroughly evaluated. There are loo? 
many concomitant factors which cannot be disilnguishcJ 
from one anotlier, as well as unique factors within ca'ch 
siluati<m which cannot be presumed to exist in unoiticr 
conununity, to expect cvalualion which will clearly 
answer whether special classes tnv right or wrv>ng, Some 
things are known, however, and an cxaminatiun of these 
factors can help provide a basis fi)r local judgment con- 
cerning the esl;U>]islunciU of spi*cial classes. / 




GROUPING THE GIFTED — SHOULD V>/E 

SHOULDN'T WE? 
Walter B. Barbe 



Tlw Facts Arc: 

Research and' practice ia tlic past 45 years liave 
made llic following generalizations rcialivciy safe: 

]. Special classes, per se, cannot be justified where 
there has been no altcinpt to modify course con- 
tent, teaching procedure and jnatcrUils. Special 
classes, where course content, leaching procedure 
and materials have been modified, have produced 
measurable posilive dilTerences in many but not all 
areas. - 

Gifted children e\ert an inllucncc and are in- 
f . nueneed hoth academically and personally by their 
eUissmates, whether in special classes or regular 
dasscs.-^'rius indicates the need of gifted children 
(a be with eliildreu o( their intelleetuul level some 
of the time, and with others at least 5ome of the 
lime. Some separation, but Jiot isolation, seemis 
to be the wise course. 

3. TJic need for special classes in academic areas in- 
creases as the stmlent progresses from elementary 
; to high school, indicating that the need for primary 
gnidc programs may be harder — but in some 
jiituations not impossible — to justify than high 
sciiool programs. 

The answer to the question, "Should wc have 
special classes for the gifted?" must bo two-fold. The 
'question must be answered fnsl whether or not (he 
, gifted are being adei|uatcly provided for in the present 
, program. If jiot, then the question must he answered 
whether or not a particular school is able to olfer a 
program for the gifted which is dilVcrciit enough, in 
positive ways\ fronj tlie regular program to justify the 
time and effort which it wilt assuredly require. 

Wo cannot at ford the neglect of tlic gifted which 
iVNuiis from alternating beuvcon a policy of lu^mogeneous 
grouping i>f the gifted asul helcrogeneous grouping dic- 
tated l>y tlie whim iif popular sentiment. Wc nmst l)C 
sure that our program for the gifted is an integral part 
of the total program aimed at the fullest development 
of every chil<t, and tiuit everyone understands that the 
diirercnces :ome from the implemenlution of a special, 
progran^, not from liic mere establishment of a program. 



For Your Professional 
BoohShclf 

Aschner, Mary Jane, and Bish, Charles 
E., eds. Productive Thinking in Educa- 
tion, N.EA. Publications Sales, 1201 
16th Street, N.W., Washhigton, D. C. 
20036. 

A scries of readings covering the ex- 
panding view of intelligence, motivation, 
assessment of productive thinking and 
impiications which each of these areas has 
for classroom teaching. 

Gallagher, Janws J., cd, Teacluni* 
Gifted Students. Allyn and Bacon, Inc. 
1965. 

Excellent material dealing jiot only with 
the several content areas but also with- 
creativity and administrative procedures. 

•Cowan, John Curtis, and Demos, 
George D., cds. Crcaiivity: Its Educa- 
tional Implications, Wiley 1967 

An excellent collection of readings cov- 
ering relevant liieory, curriculum, guid- 
ance ami research. 

Goldberg, Miriam L. Research on the 
Talented, Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University 1965. 

A review of current research dealing 
with idcntificaiion, inlclleelivc factors, 
molivation, undcracldcvcnient and group- 
ing- 

Toiranee, H. Pauh Cijtal Children in 
the Classroom. MacmiJhtn,' 1965. 

An examination of the needs and 
drives that motivate children during 
grades kiiidergarten through sixth. 



A RETURN TO FUNDAMENTALS 

"if yott trrut whinthvidiml as he is, he will sttiy as he is, hut if you treat hitn as if he were what 
he iuiyju (o he atul vouhl he, he will lurtune whttl he uuyjuto he ami euuld he*' 



Goethe (1749^1832) 
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WHAT PART DOES LQ. PLAY IN PRODUCTIVE THINKING? 



Miriam L. Goldberg 



Intelligence, as dclincd by standard intelligence tests 
anJ IQ's ihcy yielded, was viewed not long ago as es- 
scaliiii lo hi^h'Ievel functionin!:. A high 10 was coii- 
siderecl not only nceessaiy l)ul sun'u.ieiU (ul least la the 
iiUelleclivc realm) to LMiablc an iiulividiial lo perform 
on a high level ia almost any fiehi of endeavcor that 
rcquircil conceptual, relalional, or ideational per- 
rorrnancc. 

The discovery llial most of Termafj's ^;il'ted subjects 
acliieved relatively high aeademic status but few be- 
came outstauiiing innovators in the arts, sciences, or 
Jutnianilics. produced some doubts about the high 10 as 
a predictor of creative endeavor. Hut this was a mere 
chink in tlic armor. It was probably the impact of the 
Gctzels and Jackson study, Crcntivity and Intdli^cncv, 
Wiley, 1962, even more than the work of Guilford and 
his associates on which it was l)ased, as well as the 
Studies of Koc, Taylor, and the IPAR group (Institute 
of Pcr>sonriIity Assessment and Research, University of 
Culil'ornin at Berkeley) which brought the realization 
and high-level productive cITort docs not necessarily go 
along with IQ. 

Then Torrance revealed that 70 percent of pupils in 
(he top quintilc of their group on tests of what he called 
creative thinking did not rank in the top 20 percent on 
tests of intelligence. Almost overnight, the aura wiiiih 
liad surrounded the JO was dispelled. Us power to 
predict anything but the most mundane and pedestrian 
cognitive functioi.r was questioned. The IQ was out 
of I'avor. 

piveri>ent Thinkhi}^ Takes the Si){}tli^(i( 

The new concept of divergent thinking and the pro- 
cedures by which lo assess it l-jecamc the new panacea, 
the new star to which lo hitch our understanding and 
prediction of high-level original and meaningful be- 
havior. The individual of high IQ, with lus ability to 
employ knowledge in the service of problem solving, to 
sir re'ntiuns tuul /irasp auKVji{s» wa.s passe; (he di- 
Vi'MV'i^* tlilul'.rr Wdm Iho uj^W liiMn. *l l»o nnlitlu'fii^ 
upon U.S. 



Guilford has provided the synthesis; to reunhc an;! 
reintegrate all of the cognitive operations as they func- 
tion in the essential priuluelive-prohlem solving, antl, 
by cMi-nsion, liMialn/'. l ht* .'.i jj.u.illiHi (»l ihe s«.'Vt;:ii 
intellective operations remains desirable Uu WmUa' 
scientilie incjuiry but in tlie context of actual produelive 
behavior, it is their siniuilarjcous or .sciiueniial jr.v(^lve- 
ment which must be considercit. Without minimi/lng 
the inipi.rianee of divergeni ihinkijig in the loial process 
of productive problem-solving thinking, Cuilfcrd also 
stressed the iniportanee of information, retrieved (roin 
memory storage or derived from the envirnnmenL to 
provide iln; essealial raw material lo be restructured 
and rcorg'tUized in the solution of a problem. 

Evuhmlion Now Slnwwul 

Guilford especially rcaflirmcd the central role of 
evaluation in the total .hinking process, seeing its op- 
eration not only in the lii.al stages of verilieation. but 
as entering Into all phases of productive thinking. 
Frojn ihc initial scanning of tiie (klci *.o decide whether 
a problem exists, through the determination of which of 
the myriad bits of information to call upon (or search 
oin) the given problem, to the assessment and 
consetjuent aeeeptance or rejection of tentative solu- 
iioMs, the (Wol)h'fa solver Is ac/ively cnga/',<'d ia cva/a.j- 
tion. (iuiiford referred to the TOTI- nu)del of •*test, 
operate, test, and exit" proposed hy Miller. Cialanier, 
and Pribranj as descriptive t^f the prt)di'Ctive-thihking 
process. Although agreeing in part wi(l) ihiO paij-jonents 
of ''hrainslorming," that prenaituic evaluation can act 
as an impediment lo the generation of new ideas, (iuii- 
ford maintained that the evidence suggests that active 
evaluation is "more detrimental to the ajipcaranee of 
low-ijuality ideas tlum it is to the appearance of high- 
quality Ideas." In one terse sentence he makes the 
point 'Trom all of this there comes like a brcatli of 
fresh air, a belief that children and others^ can be moti- 
vaied by needs oll)er than liiosc of hnM;'.i*r, liwr.'a. jviin, 
and :u'x; Ihiil tli* V < na I* . an l.nuW nad to vmIhc lln' 
."^nvct'l in^H*' t»l iali'ili'i lUal ii» hl»-Vi'aM'al'*, 



TEACHERS' STRATEGY SHEET — Techniques for Promoting a Variety of Mental 

Abilities While Teaching Subject Matter 



AlJ sNJdcnii pow^s 10 sjimc tJi'>.rcf, mcnlnl cnpacilics which rcnuin 
viritiiilly uii(appi*d in ninM clus-iriUMns. If ilu- full rnti^c nf Mudcnls* 
KMrnlMi* nntl in/nK/np processes is lo l>r Ocvt-JopciK resrarch indicnlcs 
that iculicrs lU'cil i«> li;»vc a ^Md-.- rcpcrtoiic of icMChinn stratcitics which 
cut he tfst'd nJiile UacWw^ siibiccis. 

// It ito.wihtc h* xftnntltifr ti hrnuJ rum^c nf incntnl l.ih'nr, itictudittf! 
crcufiti(t\ ditt't fls' tfxnuttih nurttml suh/vcl m.'tffrr. Ofictt {Ui\ h vtoftf 
If tun lit if»«/.r/»'»»i fr^nit llu' rcauhir .%cfnn>l cwricttlittn. 

Suhiu'l nwittcr can l>c jik^lmUviI U\ w;tvs wntcM c'VtJur.ipf .sliuli'iil.q (o 
think in novel \v;>v5, dcViMop lliiidity ol assocuiliort^, use ikxil'.iliiy in 
ihvir ilu'nkiiv patterns. ai.<l probtf new -tiMs tif krunvlou^'c. 

This piij'p dcviMrd to iJcsciiplions of iy-hy-d;'.y slr;»lci:ics (cnM ihtm 
popU iissitinmcnls if yow like), which fcaclicrs can use to expand the 

To develop: Elaborc*lon 
Througli: Languapx cri 

rill in llic blanks ui llic folivnving slo'y: 
Skip BakiT was looking for dU! John. **Maybc 

he will Ji'i nic ilic 

today,'' J)c lliou^iit, Only last nii^lit John had saa!, 

"Yo\j can learn ro soon. The 

arc cOiDin^: back I'rom the Tlicy 

will help you/' 

Me found John. He was sittint- on the 

"When do wc ?" Skip asked. "VVc 

won't until later,*' Jolin said. *To be 

a good , you must first know somcthiiig 

about " 

To develop: Orii^maHty 
Thwusf^: Social sfudies 

Instructions: 

By now you all have sonic ideas about the territory 
covered by the United Slates, Big, isn't it? You also 
have learned something about the explorers and how 
sonic parts of the United States first come to be ex- 
plored by Europeans. Now let's sec if we can put some 
ol* these ideas together. 

Let us suppose, lot us pretend, just for fini, that there 
was another e.splorer nevA r before mentioned in the 
l-.islory bijoks. Let's call "lim Allatoi* Where was he 
from? What tlid he do? What did he discover? No- 
body will know unless you make it up. Please use 
what you know about geography and history, and tell 
a few things about this *t'orgoitcn' explorer. What might 
he have done? Don't hesitate about spelling words if 
they present a problem. If you have any trouble w^Mi 
spelling wc can all work together on the hard words 
and learn the correct spelling by helping each olhe^ 

To develop: Flexibility 

Thvou^li: nratnafic Play — (Drama Class) 

lnsti\K*(ions: 

l*i>r the not period, w. will be ili»i«ig an escreisc to 
see how wc c:in show how we feel, lint we w :il not be 



m^'nlii) capnciiics of Ihcif shidciUs. 

The paKcrn is no! nrhXr Hut (I'-vvl'-'nciI by Dr. !-rnnk Willinms. 
I)iroclor (>f llic N.ilinn,,! .Schoci'; I'rojcct. i^l.it.'^lc'itcr CoUci;e, 
MiMnc«.(«i;\ t sec Ac'ccMt cu T;ilcnt. April ) in his rcs'::ir<.h \>\\ 

ilcvulojiinj: cl;>"^"^room tc;ic)ii;*>: i'lons for r f<u!iictivc*tlivi'tycr\'. lhi'il;in:^ .nnd 
("lOlti k':.i('d Willi lr;\ciu'rs in Iht; Hil] l iold Sc'.uiol. Clcirucd, Utah. 
J cl i.Hrc ScJhjoJ. Jidwaru.sviilu. IJJiiiojs and Oak Grove ScJiouK MccUj^rd, 

'J ht' foIh)\v'»n>: ik'nvs wi-rc developed in hnc witli this pjUcrn. by Paul 
l.;iiV.ia. nivn^Ucr (v>v i'duc;Uin{V,\l rcn.irth, l'u:ii\iU' for llcUavjtiral 

Ktvscjrcli, .Si Kef .Sprinj:, MiJ. Whul is *:r.'M!r ^ to one rchoo} jimv ho 
tirade 4 in ;ini>lhcr or ihe r.?ni:c of p*oihlie» in a given school t:ron;> 
t?iuy cover several crndcs. 

using words to say. Wc will be using our bodies instead. 
You have ad seen how somebody acts when he is 
angry, for example. What if an angry person could noi 
ta(L or make anv sounds? How could he show how !ie 
felt while standing in one place? HovV muny difl'ercnt 
ways in 2 minutes? 

I sliall ask you to stand in a row near the walls of 
the classroom. 

Ready? Now 1 will tell you three situations, and you 
show dilYorent ways you could make movements in one 
place to reveal your fettling: 

1. You arc about to cat your picnic lunch and a 
thief runs olT with it. You feci angry. 

2. You arc being: threatened by an approachlnT; 
monster or wild animal, and you fed afraid. 

3. You can sec someone wlio had been badly 
hurt in an accident, but you can oniy see Iiini through 
a window, and you want to let him know that you can 
sense how hurt he is. 

To develop: Onguialiiy 
Tluvu^h: Art 

Preparation; 

The top of the teacher's desk should be arranged so 
as to include various ohjccis in (he ;ihape of cylinders, 
spheres, cubes, etc., as well as some random objecls 
from the teacher's purse. 

Insiruclions: 

Draw a piclurc of tlie top of teacher's dcbk as it 
would be seen by two diiTcrcnt kinds of animals. You 
may choo.se any kinds of aniiunls you like: small oitcs 
or large ones, wild a/iin»als <>r tame animals. 

Your pictures will be stapled together, and wc will 
hang them from a string from tlic top of the black- 
boards arountJ the room. Tomorrow you will pjct a 
chance to vote on the ones that arc /nost unusual and 
virijMnal. 

lU* sure to hiive ynur name al the u>p and the kiml 
of anininl you have chosen at the bottom. 



Some Ream Research on the Gijted 



Dcnionslration of the significance of a consul(ant-lcachcr for 
the gitled to a small ruriil secondary school 

Purpose: To learn effect, oignificance, and importance of a 
trained gifted-icachcr-consuhant in the eduwlion Ci ; 'ftcd 
students in a small secondary school; to csublish fpJ evalu- 
ate such a program. 

fi 'ilini*s: Subjects show improvccJ study skills, wider reper- 
tories of reading content, improved vocaijonal and personal 
goal planning, and bct^innmgs of personal uniHi-ation, 

Vublkation: Final reporl nvnilfiblc 1966, Kansas Slate De- 
partment of Public Fastruciion. 



Elevcn'monJ.h group counseling prograai for gifted under- 
lie hiovcrs 

l^arposi': Tt* help ialented undcrachicvcrs fiiul it i'--^* in a 
more psycli logically nicanintiful i:roup; to improve Ibcir in* 
tcrpcisonal rcblionships at school and ai home, and their 
cla.woom hehnvior and performance, academically and 
socially, 

{"'ifuUn^a: A parcfU ci^ecklist and a teacher checklist showed 
significant chancre for the better in behavior and altitudes at 
school and at iiome. 

Invcsiii^ators: Munford Sonstci^'ard, Ph.D., I'rofessorof Guid- 
ance and Counseling, Souihern Illinois University, Edwardsville; 
and G. E. Stormcr, Director, Demonstration Center, School 
:3istrict 172, 1200 Maine St., Quincy, III, 



Incrensing the i\cr»demic achievement of culiurally disadvan- 
I aged you 'ih 

Purpose: To determine feasibility of instructing bright, low- 
achieving Nt^ro boys in skills related lo educ.aional achicvc- 
inenl, and to determine "whether students respond difTcrcnlrally 
to instructional procedures. 



Suhjccts: Junior high sci;ool bo>s, judiied by their teachers^ 
to be able to learn bcit not doing so. 

Miuhody, Establishment oi smfJl groups, including control 
groups, on basis of hi^h and low achievement motivation; 
assessment of outcomes in terms of changes in academic 
performances, 

Jnvcst{}iatars: Lawrence H. Stewart, lid.D., Professor of 
i'ducalion, and Robert W. MotjUon, Th.D., Assistant Prok^wt 
of Education, \},^, Dejxirtmcni of IJcalih. Education, and 
Welfare. 



Rc!aiion.ship:> between intelligence and creativity in gifted 
adolescents 

Purpose: To c;[pIorc psychometric c bar;} ci eristics of lour 
ftroiips of subjects. These groups arc deri:*.ed by indopcntJcal 
^iiiKMsiiivs i>f iiilcllii'.cnt e :u»d crt:;niviiy. 

SnJtjt'i'i.s; Sck'Clcd fiom appro.ximiitcly 1.1 01) hi^^h .sciioo) 
students who have attended iIjo Governor's %School of North 
Carolina, a residential summer program. 

ffivestif^'iifor: Ceorge S. V/clsh, I'h.D., Vrofcssor of Vsychol- 
ogy, University of North Carolina, Chapel l^iil!, N.C, 



1'his ptibiication, developed with the financial 
support of the Carnegie Corporation and the Na- 
tional Education Association, is sent to approxi* 
m:Uely Ji7»000 schools (elcnicp.tary, sccomlmy, 
indcpcndenii public aiKl parochiul) i]iroi)[jhoui tlie 
Unilccl States. Space rc(iui:''iiicnts fcMce us to 
limit the nutnber of worths in each article; feel free 
to write for further infornuillon cUIier to the 
author or to the NliA. l''or additional copies oi" 
Ac*ccnt on Talent write (o CI»arlcs M. I3isii, Nl{A, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Wasbinj^ton, D.C. 2003(5, 
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TBMS COimLj: USED IN IHE LITERATURE ON IHL GIFTED 



ACCELERATION - 

The moving of a gifted child from one level of instruction to another as soon 
as he has mastered the work of the level from v/hich he is moving* This method 
of advancement seldom presents complications in social s'nd psychological adjust- 
ment for the child. If the child is well above-average in achievement end is 
dovelope'd; physicallyland socially to thor extent- that he is h^pp;^'with older 
children he shoidd be considered ready for acceleration, 

ACHIEVEt€sNT - 

The level of student accomplishment in a particular subject-natter area, 
ACHIEVE^^l.NT TL3TS ^ 

Achievement in academic subject areas is closely related to general * ; 

intelligence but is not identical with it. These, tests are generally good 
for screening gifted children. They will not identify the underachiever; 
the child with emotional or motivational problems; or the child with reading 
difficulty, 

ADVAKCED PLACE?iiiMT PkCGRaM - 

Enables capable students to take courses for credit while still in high school. 
Students remain in high school for the regular nuiriber of years ^ but enter 
■ college with enough credit to complete four years of college work in three years 
or less, 

APTITUDE 

A condition or set of characteristics regarded as symptomatic of an individual's 
ability to acquire, with training, certain knowledge, skill, or set of responses, 

APTITUDE TESTS - 

?y these tests children .may be identified as having special talent in any ... 
one area of a combination of areas, Most aptitude tests may be used in 
identifying special interests and abilities of students at about. the fourth 
grade level or above • 

AUXILIARY EDUCATIONAL S!::RVICES - 

Services aupplen-enting classroom teaching using other educational facilities 
available to schools - particularly, the home and fgmlly^ guidance services, 
and educational facilities in the conununity/ 

CREATIVi^ ABILITY - 

This is general ebility which is basic to success in many types of endeavor, 
Kany gifted persons possess creative ability of a high order. This ability is 
based on an active imagination* Creative minds develop original approaches 
to their own work deriving great pleasure from discovering nev/ proccdxires. 



Ihey :ee new ideas, new implications^ or novel uses of an otherwise ordinary 
itein« Versatility of intellectual response is considered to be en importcoit 
factor in creative ability. Other important factors are independent thought 
and freedom of expression, 

EARLY ALMI-^3I0H PROGRflllS - 

Early admission to kindergarten or to college ere fcrms of acceleration fre- 
quently used in programs for the gifted » Lxperimentation of early admission 
of bright diildren to elementary schools has yielded favorable results • llattire 
four-year-olds are sdiaitted to kindergarten and five-year-olds are admitted to 
the first grade. Several colleges admit high school students at the end of 
eleventh grade, and even on rare occasions, tenth grade students are rdniitted 
who shoK outstanding ability and maturity. 

£HRICHI'iBfT - 

This coELMonly means providing an educational diet r5xher than that of the 
average student. Three general types are usually considered*, Depth ; 
this approach stimulates the gifted student to probe more deeply into the 
cui'ricular areas than is done in the regular program of work. Breadth ; 
this approach. enables the gifted child to pursue interest areas not ordinarily 
touched by the average student.. Tempo ; this aprroach enables gifted students 
to complete their. group v;ork or individual projects as rapidly as they are 
able. This provision encourages the benefits of the nongraded primary plan or 
the telescoping of subject and/or grade content do\m to jneet the readiness 
of the students. 

EXFERIMLMTaL - 

A term used to dsscribe a type of education characterized by practices v/hich 
are different from those typical in a inajjority of public or private schools. 

GIFTED 

Those who demonstrate very high learning ability as sfieasured by an 
intelligence test. The word is frequently used to include the very superior 
. or highly gifted, hany believe this classification should include only those 
■ students with an I.s:* score of at least 130 on an individual test or those in 
the top three per cent. 

GROUPING ~ 

To fit the needs of gifted children the concept of classroom grouping for 
subjects has been greatly expanding to include the following plans: full-time - 
ability grouping; part- time ability grouping; cluster groups; nongraded 
primary; and special interested groups. 

HIGH SCHOOL SLMTRARS - ^ ' ' 

Introduce methods of critical thinlcinf, inquiry, and discussion to siriall, 
selective groups of gifted high school students. Individual students usually 
have toneet certain ability or achievement requirements, or both, to 
participate in these core difficult acadciaic experiences. 



HOilORS GOURSI.S - 

Limited to second^^ry schools end colleges they allow gifted students to 
develop their talents end purs'ie rdvanced study in selected nrees. These 
courses stress independant research and experimentation. Krny schools offer 
continuing honors courses for a two- or three-year secuenc^. 

INI)LPLI>IDb;JT bTULY - 

c:}tudy which is not identified with or an integral part of organized courses. 
It is most effective when done with the j^aidsnce of one or more faculty members. 
Invariably, it is individual v/ork vdth one-to-one student-teacher relationship. 
It stimulates the superior student to do more and better v/ork than he would 
ordinarily do v/ithout individus.1 supervision. It invites flexibility in subject 
matter end encourages probing end reflections beyond just gathering facts, 

INTLLLIGKNCE uUOTILJJT jlJ.^.) - 

Learning potential: the ability to learn: a ratio derived by dividing the 
mental age by the chronologiccl age. Some tests have a plan for deriving the 
loQ. by a deviation procedure. An I.Q, of lOCi is average. The formula for 
arriving at the I.Q. is as follows: 

I.Q. — MA (Mentc'l Age) v /. uu ^ j i\ 

' A. ' » " \ — \X 100 {to removo the deciioal) 

CA (Chronological Age) 

The I.Q. is not a measure of motivation or desire to learn* It is a measure 
of a mixture of inherited <.apacity and that \;hich the child has learned at 
home and at school. It does not indicate the :Lndividual*s creative thinking 
ablLity, It does not measure temperaine>''t, personality, social relationships 
or character. It is not an absolute measure and should plvreys be thought of 
as a score v/ithin a range of ability . At present, the I.Q. test is the best 
instrument we have for measuring intellectual talent. 

INTELLIGENCE TESTS - 

GROVP - Used best as a screening ;iiethod rather than an identification instrument. 
These tests do not give the same kind of measure as the individual test when 
e-^vtreiaes at either end of the ability scale are considered. They do :^ot 
iviontify the gifted child v/ho is not motivated., or the one with a read::ng 
problem, or the child who is not ;^hysically well at the time of testing. 
These tests do not show kinds of abilit3'' and the true potential of the child. 

INDIVIDUAL - These tests are considered to be cur best and most valid instrument 
for measuring laental ability. They require specialized professional services 
to administer and interpret, 

LEADEHgllP ABILIT Y - 

The ability to lesd others^ to aid and guide a group in achieving desired 
goals* Wise leadership involves the ability to make reasonably acciurate 
assessments of future development. It involves c;. high order of ment?l 
ability capable? of interpreting past expcrier\ces and relating them to the 
x^lture . 

2#.DIAN - 

Tne point of a scale w^hich sepr rates the upper and lower fifty percent of 
measures made by a group. 
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MENTAL ACA - 

Hie mentr.1 ability or intelligence expressed as the chronological age for 
which the mental ability is typical. 



hOTIVivTIOK - 

An outgoing^ continuous process in and through vMch the leerner becomes 
oriented in a certain direction and is "moved" to expend his energy to achieve 
ft fioil he pi^rceives to be obtainable in that direction, iometinies this direction 
is obvious ancl specific. Sometimes the direction is toxvard a gnneral area 
Xfithin v'hioh the ler^rnor perceives that which he seeks, hotivation is a 
coniplera facto:? in learning. It is an individual matter. It derives from 
the learner ^s reacxdcn to things-to«be learned. 

lajLTXTHACr: PH.OG:V>:i - 

tXiG\h'3 Qoco-o.'lez^r schools to offer re.'^uired courses on various levels of 
ability » The gifted are in the upper tracks Multilevel learning materials 
have brought this system into ever-v/idening use in the elementary s chool 
especially in teachiiig basic skills and in subject areas. 

MONG RADED PHIMAliYJT^n;? - 

An attempt \\o n.oot t^3 needs of the academically superior student by providing 
a program v;5.ich allows gifted children to progress at a rate commensurate 
to their ability* It helps in identifying and providing for them early in 
their school life. Children move through the reading program at as rapid a 
rate as they are able. The gifted child may thus complete the three leveTs 
of vrork in two years and move on to the fourth grade one year sooner. 

PILOT CLASS - 

A demonstration class that mayj or may not be experimental j but is used for 
oboervation by teachers and others in a given area. 

POTENTIAL - 

The possibility of learning. 

REbLARCH ^ 

A study procedure based upon scientific principles^ used to formulate plansj 
collect data> and evaluate findings. 

RESOURCE TE.hCHdR - 

One who does specialized teaching or is available to help other teachers in 
any designated subject area. 

;^CRLt.KI^iG PKCCLSS - 

A systematic search conducted in a careful well-organized way. Ideally, this 
process should be a continuous ooeration starting in the kindergarten and 
continued throughout the student -s educational career. 

, SPECI/JL CLASSE3 ~ 

Gifted pupils are di^avm, either from various classes within a school, or 
from various schools within a school system to form special classes in some 
centrally located room within their ov/n school or a school building 
accessible to all. 
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SUPERIOR - 

This tern is usually used to refer to the group called the bright or talented, 
Hargr believe this classification shoulc include those with an I,Q* score of at 
least 116 on an individual test, or approximately the upper 15-20 percent. 

rLlESCOPIMg - 

Ideas are developed from cor'^^nt so that the material is presented more 
judiciously in keeping v/ith the learner's capacities and abilities* The 
concepts are contimcus and integrated. The purpose is to achieve order and 
unity in the learning experiences. Thxs unity is not achieved simply by 
reorganizing traditional subject matter, or by adding new courses. The 
emphasis is upon integrated ideas rather than the time sequence of subjects. 
ThiD permits t.:iification of ideas, the optiQium use of time, and a greater 
opportunity for creative expression, 

UtjDERACliaiVER - 

A student whose academic achievement is at a level belcv; the one ex^>ected 
on the basis of the student's performance on <;eneral aptitude tests* 



UWDER-DEVLlXiPLD CnP ACT TIES - 

Capacities that hove atrophied because of poor «arly environment, retarded 
language development, cultural disadvantages, or emotional problems. 
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Abstract: The puirpose of this study was to analyze selected characteristics of 
high school teachers who were identified as successful by intellectually gifted 
high achieving students, and to discover what differentiated these teachers from 
teachers not so identified. More specifically, the study was concerned with personal 
and social traits and behaviors, professional attitudes and educational viev/points, 
and classroom behpvior patterns of effective teachers of gifted high school students. 



ConcltJsiOns 

iTie conclusions which are suggested by the major study findings can be summarized 
as follows: 

1. Teachers who were judged effective by intellectually gifted, high achieving 
students did not differ with respoct to teachers not so identified, relative 
to such variables as sex, marital status, type o-^ uider-graduate institution 
attend, highest degree held, course work preparation, and extend of assoication 
witli professional organizations. 

2. Successful teachers ot gifted students tended to be mature, experienced teachers. 

3. Teaciiers who were successful with mentally superior students wiere mentally 
superior themselves. They stood in the upper 1 percent, relative to the general 
adult population, and significantly higher thaii their teaching colleagues. 

4. Tlie effective teachers tended to pursue avocational interest© which were '"in- 
tellectual" in nature. They had a significantly greater interest than their 
teaching colleagues in literature and the arts, and in the cultural life of 
th jir community. 

5. The identified teachers were characterized by high achievement needs-they at- 
te'^.pted to do their best and to succeed. Vhis was reflected in past scholastic 
achievement as weil as present teaching success. 

6. A significantly greater number of the identified teachers decided to become 
teachers because of a desire for intellectual growth and because each was ad- 
visi^d by a teacher that he would be a good teacher. 

7. Effective teachers had more favorable attitudes toward students than other 
teachers. They took personal interest in their students and were sensitive 
to tne students' motives and behaviors; they attempted to :see things from the 
students' point of view and to understand how the students felt. 

8. iiffective teachers tended to be more student centered in their teaching approach. 
They encouraged students tvD participate in class activities and they took students' 
opinions into consideration. 



9. Effective teachers were more systeraatic, orderly, and businesslike in their class^ 
room approach. 

10. Teachers v/ho were effective with gifted students were more stimulating and imar;!- 
native in the classroom than their teachinp colleagues. They were well grounded 
in and enthusiastic about their particular subject and about teachinj^. Tliey de- 
fined their success in tcr.is of how well they motivated their students to want to 
study, to learn, and to think independently. They were able to instill interest 
in and appreciation for their subject in their students. 

11. Teachers identified as effective by [:ifted students supported special educational 
provisions for gifted students. A significantly f^reaver percent of them preferred 
to teach a cias^ of exceptionally bright students than did their fellow teacher. 

In sunmary, these conclusions indicated that there are unique personal and social traits, 
professional attitudes, educational viev/points, and classroom behavior patterns which 
characterize successful hisih school teachers of intellectually gifted, high achievin;"^ 
students , 

Implications 

The major findin;:;s cf this study and the conclusions proposed above suggest several im- 
plications for educational planning; and program.ing. It behooves those who have the re- 
sponsibility for the preservice education, placement, and/or guidance to teacher^ to base 
their policies and decisions on the most reliable information available. 

Assumin?;; that the identified teachers in this study can serve as a prototype, the con- 
clusions listed above suggest factors v;hich might rruide the decision makinfr processes 
of those charged with the important responsibilit i js of educating, selectrnc^, and f^uidinir 
teachers of rrifted high sdiool students. More specifically, the implications this study 
3Ugge::ted follow: 

1. School administrators should give careful consideration to the proper selection and 
placement of teadiers for gifted students* Teachers placed with special classes of 
bright students should possess those qualities which are common to the gifted groun. 
They should also have a special interest in working v/ith these students. Tlie fmdr 
ings of this study indicate that a large percentage of teachers who are successful 
with these students state a definite preference for teaching students of exceptional 
ability. 

A recent report of the National Commission of Teacher Eduecation and Professional 
Standards (National Education Association, 1965) notes that misaasignment ranks 
fifth among the twelve luost important factors which educators cite as limiting the 
quality of education. One of the violations mentioned in the report is the teachers' 
failure to understand particular groups of students. The majority of misassigaments 
is reported in grades ten through twelve. 

Teachers are sometimes assigned to classes of gifted students on the basis of 
seniority. "Another conmion practice is to assign high school teachers to several 
different types of classes (i.e., slow, average^ gifted) on the pretext that such 
an assignment adds variety to a teacher's work schedule and effect a form of "di- 
stributive .justice." Roth of these practices undoubtedly result in mis assignment 
of teacheis for gifted students. Vfhile gifted students may continue to learn ''in 
spite of*' and not '^because oP' the teacher, the results of this study indicate that 
there are special qualities which characterize teachers who are successful with these 
students. Attempts should be made to identify those teachers who will provide the 

O , optimum educational experience for students of exceptional ability and then nake 

s^Q assignments on this basis. 



2. The special qualities and interests which characterize teachers who are 
successful witli gifted students suggest the need for identifying preserviee 
as well as inservice teachers to work with these students. The probiein of 
attracting able young people into the teaching profession has received con- 
siderable attention u. recent years. The report of the Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards (National Education Association, 196E:) 
calls this the number one problem limiting the quality cf education today. 

If teacher education institutions were to develop special courses or proi^rams 
at the midergraduate and graduate levels which would specifically prepare able 
young people to teach gifted high school students, more superior college students 
might be attracted to the teaching profession. 

3. Special preparatory programs for teaching gifted students should result in 
special certification in this area. The unique nature and needs ot ^^ifted 
students call for the recognition of educational personnel who possess those 
personal qualities and professional competencies which will guarantee that 
gifted students receive the optimum educational ey.perience which they deserve 
and which the democratic ideal demands. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The Committee On The Role Of The Secondary Schools 
In The Education Of The Academically Gifted has had two mect^ 
inUB to date. Both meetings have been primarily concerned 
with the problems of definition and identif icatlon^ Since 
these concepts are basic to the aren of the gifted, the 
oommittee has done well not to gloss over the Issues. 

Chairman Mall, in preparation for the third meet- 
ing requested that the issuas be presented In the form of 
a written report for the committee. This paper is an at- 
tempt to fulfill his request. 

The major purpose of this report is to point-up 
0ome cf the issues of definition and ide itif Icatloft which 
I feel need to be rer ^uii^ed and resolved in some fashion 
by the committee* 

DEFINITION 

The issue which the committee Is currently study*- 
lag Is in my view basically one of definition. If we could 
agree who it is we wish to Identify, the selection of 
criteria could be made* How shall we define an academically 
gifted student? Which meanings should we attach to the 
labels: "academically gifted, talented, rapid or fast 
learners"? A screening of the literature reveals that 
many writers use identical terms with different meanings. 
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Some revert to an authority - Witty, Conanti etc. But, the 
authorities are not in agreement either. 

One obvious approach to the dllemroa of definition 
1« to determine the purposes for which identification i/lll 
be made. If we wiah to Identify all students who t^st at 
or above 130 I.Q* on the Stanf ord-Binet for the purpose of 
grouping them for more effective instruction in all areas, 
this is a simple matter. But, if we wish to provide advanced 
mathematics to a selected group of high school freshmen, we 
will need to consider more than their scores on the Stanford- 
Binet. 

In my opinion, a program for the gifted is only 
for selected students. For students with high potential 
whose needs cannot be adequately met in a good general 
instructional program • I believe that special provisions 
for the gifted should not bo In lieu of a good general 
program. Rather they are in addition to a sound instruc- 
tional program. 

IDENTIFICATION 

How should eifted students be identified? I.Q. 
scores alone? Or, achievement, standardized or othendse? 
Or should a combination of many factors be used? 

If I.Q« scores are used, we must determine: 
1. Which type of intelligence test to use. 
Group tests or individual tests? If 
we decide to use group tests, we must 
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determine which group tests. The I.Q. scores 
vary from test to test. 

If we choose to use individual tests, chances 
are w have an alternetive, the Weohsler 
series or the Stanford-Binet , If ve select 
the latter test we have the problem of 
ceiling Tvlth brighter children beginning 
with grade six. 

On the other hond^ if we select the Wechaler 
series, we have a ceiling problem on the 
V.I.S.C. with very bright students. It's 
top score is 154. The Veohslcr Adult Scale 
may be a possibility for Junior High and High 
School students, But, it is more of a clinical 
tost and has been criticized because of its 
poor standardization. 

Following test select, we are confronted 
with the problem of an arbitrary rainiraum 
cut-off point. If we select a Binet I.Q. 
of 130, in a school system with a repre- 
sentative student population, about 2% of 
the students will be involved. Some schools 
may have more. Others will have none* 
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If we select a lower I.Q. score, for example 
a Binet of 120, we are inc^udiag about 10^^ 
of the student population In a typical schools 
Some will have mora. Others less. 

. At the secondary level, we have another 
problem. An I.Q. score Is global — it 
does not differentiate aptitudes. Yet, 
studies of individual differences clearly 
indicate that few individuals are superior 
in all areas. Should we expect gifted stu- 
dents to be gifted in all subjects? Even 
if the high school is large enough to 
permit flexible grouping wo are confronted 
with a problem of selection, 

Wclfe^ presents a good case for the v<^si*- 
tion that individuals may be gifted In a 
few areas without achieving above average 
in most. In al^^ebra, which is an highly 
academic area there are findings to in- 
dicate that global I.Q. scores have only 

a moderate relationship with the ability 

2 

to master algebra. 
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Aptitudes 

Possibly aa I have su/:,;ested more information in 
addition to I,Q, is needed for prograauning stu- 
dents at the secondary level. We may considor 
the use of aptitude tests. Moat aptitude tests 
categoriKe abilities in some fashion in at least 
thc^se areas: verbal- perceptual, spatial^ and 
numerical . 

Some of these abilities (verbal, numerical) corre 
late with certain school subjects. Others, corrc 
late with specific subject areas. 

If aptitude tests are used, it is my feeling 
that at least the following varrent consldera*- 
tion: 

i. Which aptitude tests should bo used? The 
scores will vary from test to test. 

2n What should Vm minimum cut-olf scores be? 
The norms of the Differential Aptitude Test^ 
indicate a peicentile score beyond 75 to be 
significant . Vlille a score at or above the 
84^11e is considered high on the Multiple 
Aptitude Tests. ^ 

ERIC 
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Vlien we compare those percentile scores with 
I*Q* scores on a aonnal diptribution curve, 
we woulfi find that the V5%ile would approx^lmate 
a Uinet I.Q. of HO* The B4%ile would ap-^ 
proximate a Binet I.Q, of 115. Should we use 
higher %lle cut-offs? If we do, will we 
eliminate many gifted students? 

Achievement 

At the secondary level, achievement is of importance 
for scheduling purposes. The present structure of 
the secondary schools prj?cludes the inelusion of 
low aohi<^ving students of high poteotial in classes 
with high achievers. 

But if high acbievemont is mandfitory for placement 
in a program for gifted students, the following 
factors should be considered: 
!• How should the achieveinent be wcasur*:>d? 
Daily achievement is not necessarily the* 
same as achievement on a standardised tost, 
2« If standardized achievement tests are used, 

which tests should be used? 
3. If achievement is the major oritorion Tor 

entrance, we will be ignoring tli»? low achieving 
gifted students, the ver>- f.tudenti^ whose edu- 
^ cational needs are least being \net. 

ERIC 
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4, Many high achievers of evorage ability will 
be inciuded in the gifted program. Our 
follow-up study in Cuyahoga Palls'"^ suggests 
that this can be damaging to th<5 students ► 

5» If students are admitted into classes re- 
gardless of achlievemont, another problem 
arises. Tho under«-achieving stude^nt may, 
becanso of his problems, be unable to 
compete academically* 

6, It seems that the needs? of the high 

achieving gifted differ from tnoso needed 
for the low achieving gifted. If so, vhat 
kinds of provisions are needed? 

Interests 

Some authoritie55 rtrcoruuiend th^ use of intore.^ts 
in conjunction with ability. How should we 
measure these interests? Which interest inveu- 
tories should bo used? Interests are :5ah3t.cfc to 
change particularly vith the young, What should 
we do when the student* 8 interests shift? 
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Creative Thinking 

6 

Torrance and others have demonstrated that 
creative thinking is not measured adequately 
by the current tests of intelligence. Yot, 
neai'ly all authorities recoimnend its con- 
sideration« 

How do we measure creative thinking? Is a 
minimum level of Intelligence needed in order 
to possess this important ability? Torrance 
answers yes to this question. He suggests 
that an I.Q. score of about 120 is needed. 

Do aptitude test scores reflect creative ability? 
Do achievement tests? Research has no answers to 
these questions yet, 

POSSIBILITIES 

Obviously^ the problems of definition and Identi- 
flcatio.'TL have not been fully resolved. Opinions can be found 
in the literature. But, opinions are not answers. If we 
ficcept them as facts we may ignore the basic issues. 

In view of the unresolved problems wJien attempting 
to Identify gifted students^ there are several alternatively 
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which I see tor the committeo's consideration- 

1, The comiaittee may choose to speak in general 
terms rather than specific ones* Thus, leave 
the problMD of definition to thoae iri<3i vidua Is 
working in various projects. They will then 
be forced to develop their onm working defi-- 
nitions , 

2, We could specifically define giftedness in 
terms of identification jroceduros. If this 
is done, it will be necessary to leave room 
for future findings which may vitiate our 
definition.^ 

3, Ve could take the position that identifica- 
tion procedures should be in teras of the 
educational provisions. For extimnle^ in 

an accelerated math program, the students 
would be selected in terms of hl^^h scores 
on math aptitude tests*** 

^Research in the area of creative thinking has already de- 
stroyed some notions that high I.Q. is synonvmous with 
creative thinking, and that 130 I.Q. should be the lower 
limit for academic giftedness. 
**Here the issue seems to me to be, is the term academically 
gifted an attribute of the person (a constant characteristic 
regard? ess of the subject to be studied) or is it gifted per- 
^ formanoe by the person (achievement and/or potential)? 

ERIC 
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4. Possibly the problem of relativity of 

giftedness can be approached with the use 
of local test norms and standard deviations* 
Of course, we must then accept the notion 
that a gifted student in one school may not 
be considered gifted in another. 

5. Ve could consider a variety of approaches. 
One could be, progrj^ims for students of high 
I.Q, with high achievement in all areas. 
Another for students who demonstrate veiy 
high aptitude In one specific academic area. 
Another could bo for low achieving students 
who score high on tests of intelligeace, etc. 
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Gifted children often exhibit thie following abilities: 

1, They use a large nunber of words easily and accurately • 

2, They learn easily and rapidly without much rote drill. 

3, They have a lonper attention span on challenging: n^aterial. 

4, Thev ask meaninp-^ul questions. 

5, Thev have an active interest in a wide ranpe of tnr»ics. 

6, They comprehend p)eanin£S, rocopnize relationships, and reason 
clearly 

7, They grasp abstract concepts. 

8, They use original methods and ideas, 
y. Thet are alert and observant. 

10. They have great powers of retention. 

11. Their ouestioning attitude makes them interested in finding out 
the reasons for observed phenomena. They constantly ask "why""? 
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A PLAN FOR ANY SCHOOL 
WHEN COiN^IDEHING PR.OVIDL^G FCR GIFTED CHILDREN 



Schools that are interested In piovidine a progrem for gifted studento nay find 
these procedures he.lpfult 

1. Consider gifted children as a special project j v/hether you work with one gifted 
child or more# 

2» Heve school personnel rheck their own attitudes and goals regarding gifted 
studentG, Teachers who begin with a firm decision to do spMgtMnq have been 
the ones who have accomplished significcnt results. 

3. Find a n^ethod for identifying gifted students that is suitable for vour 
purposes. Intelligenco and achiovement tests, ard lists of recogi.^-^td 
chax^acteri sties of the gifted are generally used. 

4. Exomine the present school curriculum to soe ho?/ well it ii> tr'scting the needs 
of gifted pupils, 

5. Exeanino various rr.othods ol' grouping tl)e gifted and decide which fits your 
school progrcin bss*'., 

&♦ Refer gn-tcd children to any special classes or other special school arrange- 
ment youi^ c:chool systc:a cr cci.vr.unity may already have or be willing to 
establish for them. 

7. Check the- physical axx^angementji of classrooms to see that they contribute to 
a creative atnos^phere. 

8. Re-excr^ine teaching methods to see hov; presentations can be enriched. 

9. Keep on the lookout for materials that Will add interest and enric^LTient to 
your classes, . 

10% Help youngsteri dovclo^j nocessary le3.rnl.ri'j techniques so th.at they can truly 
benefit frcn the giftod child program. 



CREATIVITT 



In recent years creativity has been of major concern to educators and psychologists • 
Thi© inti^rest has grovm out of the general concern for individual differences as 
veil as that of the eoq^anding concept of girtedness* A number of centers of 
interest and research related to creativity have become active throughout the nation o 
Each has a somewhat dif f arent approach and point of view which have created scane 
differences as to the exact nature of crfiatAvity and what should be done to foster 
lt» However^ some general areas of agrer.ment are becoming evident: 

1* Definition 

Creativity involves the ability to produce new foms~to conjoin elements that 
are customarily thought of as independent or dissimilar # 



Some of the. components which make up jr^tivity are: 



a. 


Sensitivity to problems ' 


f. 


Analysis or the ability to abstract 


b. 


Fluency of ideas and associations 


g- 


Elaboration 


c* 


•flexibility 


h. 


Slynthesis and closure 




Originality 


i. 


Coherence 0/ organization 




Redefinition or the ability 


J. 


Evaluation 




to rearrange 







Some of the difficulty in defining creativity has been a failxire to differentiate 
between the various j.evels oi creativity which are given by Calvin Taylor as: 

E3cpres3ive creativity - independent expression in wh'Lch skills, 

originality, and quality are umimportant 

Productive creativity - production of a product through mastery 

over rojne portion of the environment 

Inventive creativity - ingenuity ir. seeing new uses for old 

parts (nc new basic idefi involved) 

Innovative creativity - a significant alteration in the basic 

foundations or priz'^iples of a theory 
(needs highly developd abstract 
conceptualizing skills) 

Emergentive creativity - ability to absorb the experiences which 

are commonly provided and from this 
produce something new 
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The process by which tl:e creative process evolvea includes prepal^ation, incubation, 
11 uni nation^ and elaboration. 



2. Characteristics of Creative Individuals 

Some studies list as many as eighty-four characteristics which may be attributed 
to creative individuals. Those which occur nost frequently in studies are; 



Curious I?lexible Persistent 

Original Open Fluent 

Independent Sensitivu Elaborative 

Iiiaginative 7aituitive Sense of Humor 

Nonconfortaing Energetic Ccsnplex 
Perceptive 



Ihe study of creative adults has indicated undesirable personality factors vhich 
have probably gro\m out of the lifelong struggl . to voice their creative efforts 
and seek acceptance for them. It is felt that creative children, if idsntified, 
nurtured^ and valued, can ba helped to adapt those aspects of thair personalities 
which woiild clash with others • 



3. Identification of Creativity 



At thio tijGie it is not clearly tmderstood vliether creativity is a unitary process 
or made up of a compoEite of many processes. Objective csasures for assessing 
ccnie of the corjponents of creativity are in the developuental st^e— sone are 
being validated at the present time. Generally, these measures explore the 
individual's ability to think of: 

a* Resular or alternate uaes for -objects 

b. Consequences in conuection with a hch 
or xmusual situation 

c. Things that belong in certain classes 
d« So2iten:e3 "when given the beginning 

letters of words 



Urn iBplicatlonn for the School 

It is thought that creativity cannot be developed in individuals tmlesi' they al- 
ready possess thotjc traits which constitute creativity. It is felt that the 
attitudes should be roore one of ''maJcing it p^ssil for creativity to emerge." 
Many researchers feel the environment should be "responsive" rather than just 
"perndssive." E. Paul Torrance arjd others who have succeeded :Ln helping children 
to be more creative in their thinking and writing have suggested the following 
as actors in a responsive environr.ent: 



e. Words of similar meaning to the 

given «ord 
f • Figures or pictures vhich may 

be developed from a znrjrk or line 
g. Ways of elaborating upon details 

or pictures 
he Nevi patterns by removing parts 
of a given pattern 



a. Include a variety of learning tasks in the da^'a activities as some children 
prefer to leam by aiscovery rather than by authority 

b. Bring more stimuli lito the learning experiences 

c. Ask questions which elicit unique or original responses 

d. Accept and \alue unique responses vhen initiated by childi^en 

e« Develop a piogressive wamr-up for creative activitiv^s from the simple to the 
complex, 
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f ♦ Break the set - make it possible for new ideas to be developed 
g» Avoid the giving of examples vben seeking creative efforts 
h# Provide opportunities for ijnat'jinative activities 

i. Provide time for the fuH development of an idea - some pupils are alow 
starters - to encompass all of the possibilities and to toy with xincomfiion 
associations or consequences requires some amount of time and some independent 
or isolated thinlcing 

The key to the successful outcome of helping each child to develop to hia full 
potential is a creative teacher working in her own individual fashion developing a 
bl*o^id base of knowledge, refining the basic skills^ and creating a climate 1ji which 
satisfying interpersonal relationships and the freedom to explore and learn in 
different ways j.s afforded each child • 
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DIMENSIONS OF CREATIVE THINKING 
(Torrance) 



Originality is the dimension of croative thinking; ability which refers to the 
tmusual or uncommon responses produced, A teacher who wants to be sensitive to origi- 
nality in her students mi^jht ask: 

I'Jhich children in my class are able to get away from the obvious and 

the commonplace and break away from the beaten path? 
IVho sees relationships and thinks of ideas and solutions which are 

different from others in the class and from the textbook? 

Below are ,^iven some examples of activities and questions desip,ned to stimulate 
original responses: 

1. The teacher mij^ht read to the class the story 'Sammy Owl Changes His Tune/' In 
the story the Mother Owl is disturbed because her son asks only one question: 
^'V.^y? VJhy?'^ Because he is reprimanded, he becomes angry and flies to the branch 
of a dead tree v/here he sits until nightfall. He finally comes up with the idea 

of changing his question to "'IThoo, HTioo, U^oo?^^ The teacher might ask the children 
to think of an unusual and exciting name for this story (e.g., He l^Jhoo Says ''VJho^-) . 

2. After a discussion of word meanings and various ways of showing meanings of words, 
the class might be asked to take a noun or an adjective and try to portray a mean- 
ing of the word through their arrangement of the actual letters . Paper, pencils, 
crayons, paste, and scissors might be used along with other self-chosen materials 
(e.g., the word "hotrod'- might be designed to look like a real hotrod using the 
o's for wheels and abstracting the other letters to resemble the chassis and 
engine) . 

3. The class might listen to the teacher read, very mysteriously, ^^In the dark, dark 
wood there was a dark, dark house; and in that dark; dark room there was a dark, 
dark cupboard, etc. (based on the Peabody Language Development Kit H.I., Lesson 
34) . The teacher might ask the children to stretch their imaginations, to really 
work at it , and to visualize and then draw a picture of what they thought was in 
the box - something that no one has over seen . 

4. After showing the film, ^^A Scrap of Paper and a Piece of String/' each student is 
given a piece of colored 9'^ x 12*' x 18^' manila paper, a piece of strin^^^ and a 
pair of scissors. The teacher could say, ■ P y using just this material, devise a 
technique for solving some arithmetic v/ork. Try to think of something that the 
rest of the class might not think of (o^g., cut string into bundles of lO's and 
I's). 

5. After reading and discussing a story about the ocean and an article about tides, 
the children are asked to think of a very original' and unusual explanation of why 
the tides come in and out and to write a ^'tall tale* about it. 

6. Use children's drawings from a unit on the farm for story-telling on the flannel 
board. Cut and back the figures from the drawings. After some practice at making 
up stories, add to the farm figures one item which does not seem to ^^fit** in a 

1^1^9^'arm scene (fairy, hippo, etc.). Ask children to think of many stories which use 
LlyLhis unusual figure. 
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?• Show the movie, '^The Fish That Turned Gold/* and then ask children to write an 
original story with a unique ending about one of the three following: subjects: 

VJhat adventure could Goldie and Silvie have next? 
VVhat would you do if you were a proidfish? 

l^/hat if people had eyes which stuck out on the sides of their heads 
and they could roll them to see backwards? 

8. On any Friday, the thirteenth, you mif^ht ask for a list of all the superstitions 
students can think of . Discuss them in forms of consequences and fixations: then 
together the children r^.ig;ht develop an exci ti ng; make-believe story about one 
superstition and illustrate the story in some unique fashion , 

9. The class might watch a film called "The Parable'- and after discussion be asked to 
put into writing their own reaction to the characters or to the film itself. They 
were free to choose the form they wished to use and encouracied to express ideas 
that would be different from those of the re st of the class, 

10, An older class might be asked to read and analyze library books for young children 
which the first grade teacher folt her students like best, ^Vith this background 
they might be asked to produce and write a new book on tlieir own for use by first 
grade students, 

11, Using the spelling words for the week (or other), students might be asked to or- 
ganize all the words in the list and make up an original, logical story, fillinv: 
in other words as needed . Emphasis is on usin'^ the words in unusual contexts an d 
combinations , OR students might be asked to devise some original and unique kind 
of game, using a prescribed group of words, 

12, In reviev;ing a previous class discussion of fables, the teacher micrht list at the 
board the three ideas agreed upon as the major components of a fable: 

They usually teach a lesson or moral. 
They concern animal experiences, , , 

No two versions are alike because they are stories that are told 
over and over again in many different ways. 

Then the teacher might suggest that the class use the week's spellinrr words and 
try using them to weave an original fable with those three characteristics, 

13, The story, ''The Fox and the Goat'' might be shared with a second grade: A fox who 
was on the prowl for food became very thirsty. He passed by an open well and see- 
ing the cool water, he jumped into the well to get a drink, A qoat passing by 
heard the fox calling for help and he jumped in also. Then the two wondered how 
to get out. The teacher, leaving the story unfinished, might ask the children to 
suggest unusual ways in which the animals might get out of their predicament, 
(e,g,, use a rope; get in the bucket). 
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DIMENSIONS OF CREATI\T5 THINKING 
(Torrance) 



FLUENCY is the dimension of creative thinking ability which 
refers to the number of responses produced, A teacher who wants 
to identify fluency in youngsters in her class might ask herself: 

V/hich children seem to be ^'just running over with ideas*' 

(though not always the most talkative)? 
!Vho comes up with the most ideas? 

Below are given .some possible classroom activities and 
questions which a tea.cher might use to elicit fluent responses 
from students. 

1. A primary class had been reading the story ^'The Three Bears.** 
T!.8 story had been dramatized and puppets used. After one 
performance the teacher might say, '-Pretend that Goldilocks 
is knocking at the door. She walks into the house just as 

the Three Bears come into the kitchen. Think of all the things 
you can that would happen? '* 

2. To expand the child's concept of neighborhood, community, etc., 
the teacher asked, ^'l^at might you see if you held on to a 
kite string and sailed off into the air?*' A follow-up state- 
ment might be,.'^ Get as many ideas as you can of how you might 
return.*' 

3. After a field trip to a neighborhood dairy^ the teacher might 
suggest that the class make a ^'treasure chest*' of all the • 
descriptive phrases that might be used to refer to their trip. 
(Ideas might be recorded and later used for original stories.) 

4. Before setting out on a spring or fall hike, the teacher could 
ask the class to list as many reasons as they could for taking 
a hike (to be used as a reference for later exercises) . 

5. For creative writing projects (stories, poems, riddles, plays, 
etc.) a number ef skill -building activities also 'levelop 
fluency: 

a. To stimulate ideas for word choice in riddles, have 
students list as many nouns as they can which might 
stand in place of the proper noun being used. Then 
have them list as many adjectives as they can which 
describe the hero or heroine. 

b. Make up as many clever or appropriate titles for the 
story as possible before deciding on the one you like 
best. 



c. 



How many other words could we use in our stories which 
would take the place of "said*' (or "run*^ or "- e^O and 
make what we say more meaningful and exact? 



6. A. second grade class, working with number facts and nmbor 
processes (addition and subtraction) might be asked to find 
as many ways as possible to make 9 and 10 (or others) . 

7. A group who have had opportunity to work with various geometric 
shapes (circle, square, etc.) might be asked to look around 
the classroom and name all the objects that were of a circular 
shape or that contained a circular design. (Later, each might 
choose one object as the.basis for a arawing,) 

8. In a science discussion the question, 'Is the air everywhere?^' 
mif;;ht lead a group to think of as many experiments as they can 
to prove that air is everywhere, 

9. In the study of nouns, a teacher nay ask students to write a 
paragraph about a unique and excitinc; experience that they have 
had recently. In addition, she may sugfjest that students try 

to -^ pad'* the para.q^raph with as many appropriate nouns as they can . 

10. For children who are avid collectors of stamps, coins, artifacts, 
etc. from fcrei;7n countries, a teacher mi^iit suggest: study the 
pictures on the stamps. Ask as many questions as you can think of 
which cannot be answered by lookin^f at the object. 

Or, in the study of current events, have each child choose a 

story in the newspaper that interests him. Ask him to see how 

many questions he can list that the story causes him to wonder about . 

11. Given an appropriate chart which presents opportunities for a 
variety of uses, the teacher might say: List all the facts which 
can be interpreted from this chart: how many conclusions can you give 
which would he warranted by the facts? 

12. In a unit study on the early explorers, a teacher micrht say: 
List as many reasons as you can think of that may have promoted 
the early cjxplorers to bra.ve the dangers of crossinfr the Atlantic 
to explore an unknown wilderness. 

13. In group planning for a display board for current events, these 
approaches might be used: 

a. How m.any ways could the news be classified? 

b. Make up many captions for the display. 

c. How many ways can you think of for sharing news with the class? 

14. In a reading selection, ask students to stop at a strategic point; 
then ask: Hov; many different endings can you think of for this story? 



15. 



A math class might be asked to use only four 4's and the processes 
of +, X, and - and place value and to see how many numerals 
they could make. 



DIMENSIONS OF CREATIVE THINKING 
(Torrance) 



Flexibility is the dimension of creative thinking ability which refers to the 
variety o£ kinds of responses produced. A teacher might stimulate her awareness of 
flexibility in students by asV.ing: 

If a solution to a problem couldn't work, who in my class would be the 

first to find a new way of meetinrr the problem? 
]-/ho uses a variety of strategies of approaches in solving! problems? 

Below are .pjiven activities which mi.n:ht stimulate variety in the thinkininr of 
students: 

1. In studying emotions and feelings a class first talked about how tears show 
sorrow and pain anc: how smiles show happiness and pleasure. After checking 
to be sure that the children could recognize emotions in facial, ^expressions , 
a teacher might show a picture of a little )^irl smiling and ask the class to 
give as many reasons as they can think of why she is sm.ilinp. 

2. A class might make up sentences of comparison by tal^inp about pairs of objects 
and deciding upon a quality of feeling or touch that the two objects had in com- 
mon. An example would be that a puppy and cotton -xre both soft. The children 
could then take the quality (soft) aiid try to think of an object which had not 
yet been mentioned that had the t:ime quality^ They might be given sheets of 
paper to draw a picture of their olject. 

3. In order to make children aware of the difference in temperature within our 
country, talk about ways which work, clothes, plants, and recreational acti- 

^ vities differ between the North and South. Let them discuss the ways that the 
^ children from a warm country would have to chanrTe their activities and clothing 
upon visiting a colder climate. 

4. Begin by asking the questions: *'^Vhav is a hole?" '^Are holes tad?^' "Can holes 
be good?" After discussion have them list in five minutes the ways that holes 
are useful and the ways that holes are not useful . 

5. After studying adjectives that describe precisely and verbs that are dynamic and 
~ forceful, it would be helpful to give a practical exercise. Have the class re- 
read a favorite fable or short story and re-write it with different kinds of 
descriptive words and phrases . 

6. After reading The Mole in the Tr^e by Jean George, the class could get involved 
in some different kinds of activities such as the following: 

a. Writing a description of a secret place - either a real one or an 
imaginary one such as a gopher hole or a hole in a cloud. 

b. Make up a story about what happened in the secret place. 

c. Make up a list of different kinds of holes. 

7. During severe winter weather a teacher might ask the children to think of as many 
different ways as possible that people are affected by snowstorms. The newspaper, 
books. Weekly Reader, filmstrips, films on weather, and interviews with people 
are sources of information. Keep a list and include ways that People are affected 
personally, financially, politically, etc. 
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8, Aft.r reading a pom and before discussin.<? it have the children write what they 
think might be a ^'deeper meaninf^^' of the poem. Encourage them to t^iyo their own 
deeper meaning and to think of more than one that might be expressed . 

9. Have the class list as many different ard unusual words as they can to describe: 

a dish breaking 

children sliding on snow 

an airplane flyinj? over the school 

a foggy nij^ht 

a haunted house 



10. Using nonsense words in a sentence such as '-The vorpal blade splittered the lendex 
borjfully/' discuss word classes and parts of speech. Have the students substi- 
tute real words in the sentences for the nonsense words. 



11. With a poen such as ''VJinter'* by William Shakespe<^,ro ask the class to create a new 
story or poem by substituting a different time and -place . Let the students use 
their imagination to change the characters to the new tLne and place. This could 
mean chanj^es of appearance, speech, ideas, knowledge, faith, morals, etc. 

12. Pose the followinf^ question to the class: ^'^'e speak of the United States as being 
a Christian nation. A part of the Christian doctrine is to love ones nei^^hbnr. 
Taking a look at history, we read that many Christian nations entered into wnr, 
invaded foreign soil, interfered with other nations such as the Crusades of the 
Middle Ages, Vtorld War I and II, our own involvement in Vietnam, etc. . . . Think of 
as manx different reasons as you can why a Christian, in spite of his relirious 
traininj^, would fi.qht in a war/^ 
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DIMENSIONS OF CFEATIVE THINKING 
(Torrance) 



EIABOR/VTION is the dimension of creative thinking abilit^/ involved in building 
onto a basic idea to make it more interesting and to tell more of a story . To iden- 
tify Hie elaboration skill in youngsters 5 a teacher might ask: 

Who can take a single idea and "embroider" it to make it fane/ or more ccmplex? 
Who in the class is best at thinking of all of the details involved in working 
out a new idea and thinking of all the consequences? 

Below are given activities which call for elaborating on basic ideas: 

1. At Uie end of the year if "Oie children have been checkihg their am progress 
in their written woiic they will be aware of their strengths and weaknesses. 
Each day for a week have them write a se,gment of a story. Have them read 
-the previous days writing each day before writing the new part. Each day's 
writing may be illustrated and at the end of the week they may want to make 
a front and a back for the booklet. 

2. Pose a question asking children viiat age they would liJce to change their age 

to if "Oiey could change it. Let them think about and describe vihat it might 
be like to live at that age. After they had decided, ask them to v^rite a 
story stretching or expanding upon what changes they might expect in their 
lives and giving sane reasons why they had chosen that particular age. 

3. Ccmbine a health and language arts lesson in the winter when colds are pre- 

valent. Try to draw a picture of h07 we feel when we have a cold or* hew 
soneone in the family Icoks when he has a cold. The teacher might ask the 
children to investigate -^^id discuss the question of why children should stay 
at hone when -tiiey have a bad cold. 

Before or after a written English lesson ask the questions ''Hew can a sentence 
give us a better picture? How can a sentence paint a word picture?" 

5. In the book liailstones and Halibut Bones by Mary O^Neill, verse form is used 
to describe colors in terms of feelings >d.1h which they may be associated. Be- 
fore reading from the book the teacher might have the children list as many 
ways as they can that gold might be r^elated to sonething else. In using the 
poem "What is Gold" fron Ihis book, make comparisons between associations by 
the author and Ihose by the children. 

6. Have the children use cinquains to express "their feelings about leaves and 
seasons. The teacher might ask, *^Could we put together a series of cinquains 
that tell us about the changing seasons?'^ Such an example might be as fol- 
lows: 

Buds unfolding 

Green leaves shading 

Red leaves Lidding good-bye 

Brown leaves under the s-'ow 

7. Have the children make up their own words and illustrate them. Pronounce them 
with the class using rules for pronunciation. The poem "Rain^^ fron the book 
Ounce 5 Dioe^ Trice could be used to introduce the children to this activity. 
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8. Use the news fron radio or tiie newspapcir as a source of material for imaginative 
and creative thinking. Thought about recent sightings of U.F.O.'s can be 
stretched and expanded by asking questions such as: 

What if it really were a flying saucer? 

Ho-' did it get here? 

What if it weren't a flying saucer? 

What if you were a Martian in ccmnand of a spacecraft coning to earth? 

Children may do better creative writing if they are involved in adding on un- 
usual details. 

9. Using ttie idea of the third dimension in reading, suggest -^lat the child "enter 
•ttie illustration himself and becane part of the pictuore/' This will enable him 
to think of the situation in terms of all of his senses. 

10. Have the students describe a familiar characta? frcm a book or movie in a vivid 
way that could show the character's personality to the rest of the class. 

11. Use the follo^/ing list of questions to help students elaborate on their own 
imaginative rhought and activity. 

1. How valuable is your imagination? 

2. Why do you, or do you not, think it is as valuable cis your 

sense of • humor? ^ 

3. In what way are these two senses related? 

U. What activity requires more of your imagination than anything 
you do? 

5. Why don^t you t±iink abo\Jt startijng in on one of your favorite 
imaginative activities now? You can jot down your plans in 
the space belcw. 



METHODS USED FOR JHE' 



ACCELERATION OF GIFTED AND TALENTED 

Im Allowing children to enter kindergarten or first grade at an earlier age 
than that set for the group as a vhole, 

!• Duplies flexibility in applying the policy of a cutoff date for school 
admittance age. 

2. Encoiirages recognition of the importance of tha mental ape of a 
student. 

II. drganizatlon 6t the primary unit plan whereby kindergarten, grades one and 
tw, and perhaps ^ade three are considerecl to be a broad unit of learning 
experience and are so grouped. 

1« The child ie allowed tb progress through the unit according to his 
ability. Gifted children may need as little as two years to complete 
the unit. 

2. Logtcally this ehould be followed by another unit which combines the 
next tWo or three grades. 

III. Advancing the gifted child from one grade to a higher one because he has 
given evidence of exceptional accomplishment in the grade he has been 
placed* (Skipping.) 

1. Most coffiizioiily employed technique. Considered successful although there 
is the danger of the loss of soine essential content. 

2. This procedure would not be necessary if the unit plan were utilized. 

17. Taking extra subjects 

If Usually applied at high school and col'!ege levels. 
2. Goal may be acceleration or enrichmenv^ 

V. Credit by examir^ation 

1 . Credit given for competency achieved via independent study. 

2. Student not necessarily enrolled in the coiirse. 

3. Examination results qualify for the credit. 

VI. Longer school year: Utilizing the entire calendar year. Reduces the 
number of years necessary to complete requirements. May be practiced 
at any level starting with the elementary school. 

1. Lengthening the school day. 

2. Utilizing Saturdays as a sixth school day. 

a. For enrichment classes 

b. For accelerating by offering gifted students two courses, each 
meeting three days a week at the same scheduled hour thereby per- 
mitting the students to complete their work sooner. 
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3* Weight '^d credit plan wheret)y more credit is given to "A" voik than 
to "B' work* 

4* Correspondence cotirsee. (Especially valuable in small schools and 
rural areas^) 

Til. Early Admission plan 

Students in grade 10 or 11 go directly into college without fonnal 
high school graduation. 
2» School has probably utilized some previously mentioned pla!) to 
prepare for this step# 

VIII# Advanced placement program 

U Advanced courses offered to very capable high school students in 
... grades 

2* Students ta' exaiainations especially pi^epared for these courses, 
3t High scores »n these tests excuse students from taking certain 

college couTje requirements. 
4» Students may accumulate college credits while still in high school, 

IX* Sunaner School: Advanced work at a University or College d\iring their 
cuznnjer session. 

1 • Usually taken between Junior and senior year in high school* 
2. Take courses which are not, normally av^^ilable in high school. 
3i Maty be credited for the advanced placement pxo^rair or early admissions 
plan. 

X. Concurrent college courses (On-campus) while atter/ing high school during 
regular academic /ear. 

1. Usually takeu during junior or senior year in Mgh school. 

2. Tak3 courses which are not normally available in high school. 

3« May be credited for the advanced placement program or early admissions 
.plan. 



DOfMG SOMETHING mill V/HAT IS READ 
(Elaboration) 



1. Illustratine what is read 

2. Illustrating what is heard 

3. Interpretinn; with music, dramatics , rhythmic movement 

4. MDdifyin.^:^ what is read - 

a. writing a different endin,?? 

changing a character in some specific v/ay and 
seeing what else v/ould chance as a result 

c, expandin;^ a certain episode 

5. Relating what is read to previous knowledge; producine 
either illustrations or applications (or both). 



QUESTIONS FOR CREATIVE READING 
(Josephine Shotka) 



I. Questions to ask before the story ; 

A. From the name of the story what do you think it will be like? 

B. VJhat experiences dc you think the characters will have? 

C. Do you think this will be a funny story, a sad story, make -believe? 
Why? 

D. !Vhat do you think the characters will be like? 
II. Questions to ask during the story : 

A. IVhere Joec the story take place? 

Have you ever been in a place like this? 

C. Ylho are the characters and what kind of persons are they? 

D. Have you ever met a person like the characters in the story? 
Ill, Questions to ask after the story : 

A. \'Jhy did you like or diiUike the story? 

B. V/hat would you ha>7e done if you were in the same position as the 
character(s) of the story? 

C. liow do you think they felt? Have you ever felt like this? 
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SCIENCE 



Enrichment Activities and Ideas 



1. Consult the librarian or science teacher for help in locating information on 
topics of special interest. 

2. Review new sample science texts. 

3. Read biographies of famous scientists; repeat some of their experiments, 

4. Study the lives and contributions of early scientists, such as Galileo, Pasteur, 
Lister, Koch, etc. 

5. Study the production of sound from a phonograph. 

6. Study the school public address system, 

?• Make a study of the telephone; explain its operation through diagrams and dis- 
carded parts of a telep^^one. 

8. Find out how hi-fi records are made and how they reproduce sound. Develop dia- 
grams and experiment to show this. 

Find out how radio and televii;ion transmit sound. 

10. Find the relationship between the tension in a string and the vibration fre- 
quency of the musical note produced when the string is plucked. 

11. Explain how the solar system is either directly or indirectly the source of all 
energy o;i earth. 

12. Select one task which electricity does for man (refrigeration., for example) and 
study about it. 

13. Study ways of purifying water. 

14. Read in science books to determine the amount of water contained in common foods 
and in the human body. Discuss the relation between water and health. 

15. Learn how oceans are formed. Explain why ocean water is salty. Report on the 
desalination efforts being made. 

16. Study waves. and the tides. 

17. Find out about the new methods of research in oceanography, instruments which 
are being used, and what new things about the ocean have been disco\'ered. 

18. Study the influence of seaso\: ^ on plant and animal life. 

19. Study animal tracks. "Collect" tracks by cas?ting them. 

20. Make a study of ways in which an.imals defend themselves. 
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21. Learn the functions of animals' tails. Include the cow, opossum, lizard, beaver, 
and kangaroo. 

22. Select one v;ater bird, mammal, fish, mollusk, or water insect and collect perti- 
nent facts about it. 

23. Get acquainted with John James Audubon by reading about him in encyclopedia and 
other books. 

24. Find out how people used to interpret ''migration^' and the theories which modern 
scientists have about it- 

25. Read to find out which birds are the most famous travelers. Mark a map to show 
their general routes and distance covered. Select a good traveler (the bobolink 
for example) and write a monthly diary about its general location and typical 
activities . 

26« Read to determine the relationship between micro-organisms and disease. 

27. Study the causes of contamination of food. Study laws and agencies functioning 
to assure a safe sup;;ly of food, water, and air. 

28. Experiment to test the effectiveness of preservatives (heavy sugar solution, 
salts, drying, spices, vinegar) in inhibiting bacterial growth. 

29. Make a study of pests dangerous to man; explore ways to exterminate them. 

30. Find out about the types of pesticides and herbicides, their usefulness and 
the problens in their use. 

31. Find out which plants reproduce by means of root-development underground — 
/ creeping wee^ls, strawberry plants, etc. 

32. Study some known diminishing species, like the elm tree, to learn what has 
caused the decline in numbers. 

33. Read or inquire about local enemies of trees, such as termites, worms, xot. 

34. Learn about interesting trees in other communities — gnarled pines along sea- 
coasts, dwarf oriental trees, cypress trees in swamps, the giant redwoods. 

35. Secure information explaining how a forest becomes '^petrified." 

36. Find out what mountains are made of and how they are formed. 

37. Select an important resource like oil and study to find out all the products 
made from it. Collect all the samples possible, or advertisements about them. 

38. Select one or two important synthetic materials and find out how they are made. 

39. Find out about the production and use of commercial and industrial magnets. 

40. Read about early myths, legends and superstitions; compare them with present 
day science facts. 
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41. Collect local weather ^*sayings** and try to find out how reliable they are. Read 
legends about weather beliefs of the Indians. 

42.. Read about astrology and superstitions growing out of it. 

43. Read legends about najnes of constellations. 

44. Choose a paiiticular planet for special study and observation. 

45. Select a planet and plan a spacecraft trip to that planet. 

46. Find out how astronomers determine distance to the moon, sun, and the nearer stars. 

47. Examine the theories of the origin of the solar system. 

48. Keep a record of man's progress in the conquest of space; e.g., sat^.llites, astro- 
nauts, and the like. 

49. Make a study of our present attempts to communicate v/ith any intelligent being 
v;hich may exist elsewhere in the universe. 

50. Study weather reports from stations throughout the country. Using a blank map, 
indicate areas of high and low pressure, cold and warm fronts, and learn to make 
actual forecasts. 

51. Differentiate between kinds of winds (breeze, gale, hurricane, tornado, calm, 
storm, monsoon) and note their effect on life. 

52. Learn the nanies, characteristics, and implications of different kinds of clouds. 
Predict weather from cloud formation seen. 

53. Find out about new methods used in studying the weather; hurricane and earthquake 
detection. 

54. Locate polar, temperate, and torrid regions on the world globe. Learn the names 
of countries which lie partly or v;holly within the zones. 

55. Describe and compare seasonal changes in polar, temperate, ar.d torrid zones. 

56. Compare water life in tropic, arctic, and temperate regions. 

57. Use colored chalk to draw vegetation found in hot, cold, temperate, swampy, and 
mountainous areas. 

i. . . . 

58. Compare life in^ our climate with life in a radically different climate. 

59. At a given hour,: recompute the time in the various time zones in the United States. 
Account for these variations from region to region. 

60. Locate famous forests on a United States map. 
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61 • Select some important resource, like coal or iron ore; outline its progress step- 
by-step from ''in the earth*' to man's ultimate use of it. Find out when it may 
become scarce. 

62. Trace man's attempts from early times to ''light his home." 

63. Classify simple machines and their use in modern living. 

64. Find out how an electric meter works and learn to read one- 

65. Learn the names of animals ^which live in and "around" shells; group the animals 
into families and study them. 

66. Group prehistoric animals into large families. 

67. Tell how to distinguish birds from other forms of animal life. Read in order to 
explain what makes it possible for a bird to fly. 

68. Classify birds by several methods; type:; of beaks, feet, wings, song, marsh, 
7^ oceanic, game, pet birds, or birds of prey. 

69. Determine how to plot the sun's position and then plot it for one month. 

70. Study the distances to various stars. Make charts, graphs, and scale diagrams 
to show comparative distances. 

71. Calculate how long it would take supersonic planes and nissiles of today to 
reach various places in our universe, using the current speed record. 

72. Take stcir photographs; explain star trails. 

73. Identify other bodies in the solar system — asteroids, meteors, comets. 

74. Attempt a scientific interpretation of some natural or physical phenomenon. 

75. Plan experiments to test statements found in science books. 

76. Apply the scientific method to find answers to such questions as: "From what 
part of the seeds do shoots come? do roots come? l^/hat foods will this cater- 
pillar eat?" Plan some ways to share with classmates. 

77. Conduct an experiment on the learning process by constructing a maze and using 
it with small animals. 

78. Observe insects and take notes on their actions. 

79. Observe an ant colony in soil or glass container. Read sections in science 
books to interpret the observation. Make a report to the class. 

80. Grow new plants in as many different ways as possible. Keep records about 
their germir/^tion and growth. 
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81. Discover how plants absorb water; how heat and cold, lipht and darkness, affect 
plants . 

82. Experiment to show why roots grov/ downward, 

83. Soak large seeds to soften them; then cut them open and study \'ith a map^nifying 
glass. Learn scientific terminology for the outside and internal structure of 
the seed. 

84. Grow molds and mildews and examine thorn with a magnifying glass. Account for 
their presence. 

85. Prepare agar cultures in Petri dishes. Leave some of them open to the air while 
others are tightly capped and sealed. After several days, study with a micro- 
scope or bioscope the micro-organisms which develop. Share experiment with the 
class. 

86. Experiment to show that water '*seeks its own level." Use a clear glass tea- 
kettle. 

87. Experiment with the pressure of water. Punch holes in a container at different 
levels and note from which water squirts the farthest. 

88. Experiment with the density of water. Using an egg and glasses of fresh and 
salt wrter, see which will float the egg. Explain why. 

89. Use the scientific method to determine v/hat conditions will speed up or slow 
down the evaporation of water. Relate these findings to conditions as found in 
nature . 

90. Discuss and prepare experiments to show how matter can be changed. 

91. Prove that matter occupies space and has weight. 

92. Experiment to show the movement of air. Attach threads to a yardstick and hold 
in mid-air. 

93. Observe air ^'illuminated'* by a shaft of sunlight. Note and try to identify the 
particles. 

94. Plan experiments to show harnessing of power; e.g., experiment with a solar bat- 
tery, magnifying glass, model windmill, water wheel, and steam engine. 

95. Plan an experiment to ascertain the speed of sound. Determine the relationship 
of temperature to speed of sound. 

96. Identify rocks and minerals through scratch test, ^leavage, and use of Geiger 
counter. 

97. Build special equipment to use in explaining or demonstrating some aspect of an 
outside reading project. 

98. Make a cutaway model of the human heart. 
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99, jMake scale models or drawing of dinosaurs and compare with size of man, 

100. Make shoe-box peepshows depicting prehistoric animals. On each box put a short 
descriptive article about the animal. 

101. Make a diorama of the luminous fibhes at the bottom of the ocean. 

102. Be responsible for setting up and caring for an aquarium. 

103. Hake a terrarium representative of a desert, forest, or sv/anp scene. 

104. Make a soilless garden using a sponge, gravel, noss basket, and sawdust. 

105. Demonstrate rain by heating water, making the steam come in contact with ice 
and condense; observe the droplets fall from the glass tube. 

106. Build, operate, and maintain a woather station. Make simple instruments, keep 
weather records, read weather maps, and use a can to catch and measure rain- 
fall. 

107. Keep records of changes in length of daylight, temperature, time of sunrise 
and sunset. 

108. Write to the U. S. IVeather Bureau for pictures of clouds or information about 
winds . 

109. Experiment v;ith seeds v/hich have been exposed to various herbicides. 

110. Explore the effects of mutations, cross-pollination, hand pollination, hybrids, 
grafting, and de -budding. 

111. Study the data and experiences that led Darv/in to his theory of evolution. 

112. Compare types of food used in space travel with that served on commercial 
planes. 

113. Make a battery-powered radarscope. 

114. Look through suggestioi,5 for experiments (in old Instructor magazines, etc.) 
and choose some to try. 

115. Identify tools, gadgets or procedures which are working badly and should be 
replaced or improved. Try to design improved ones. 

116. Make up inventions. Present diagrams and written directions. 

117. V'Jrite science fiction stories describing changes which might take place. 

118. Trace the history of some common household appliance. Suggest improvements 
for the future. 

119. Create a planetarium for the classroom. Make small balls of clay, papier mache, 
etc. and place them, in the proper orbital positions of the planets they repre- 
sent. 
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120. Make a scale model of the solar system; adapt it to classroom display. 

121. Construct an umbrella planetariuiA. 

122. Make a mobile showing various sources of light: sun, stars^ flame, electric 
filament, radium paint, a firefly. 

123. Make a mobile of the solar system. 

124. Make a "star box*' by cutting a slit at the top of a large black box for con- 
stellation slides. A flashlight inside the box v/ill illuminate the prittern. 

125- Make a star finder. Plot the positions of several stars for one month. 

126. Hake an individual star map that could be used as a guide for stargazing 
during various seasons. 

127. Make a sundial. 

128. Make a sun camera and find the size of the sun. 

.129. Make reproductions to show stages in the development of an invention. 

130. Make a working model of some piece of simple machinery of interest to the 
group and demonstrate its principle to the group. 

131. Make scale models of an Egyptian water-lifter, a v;ater-and-sand clock, and 
water wheel. 

132. Make a water turbine, by having water falling from a faucet turn a simple con- 
structed wheel with paddles. Explain the principle involved. 

133. Make a stenm tuibine. Attach the lid of a tin can to the top of a closed 
coffee can, the top of v/hich has a few holes, and partly fill with v/ater; 
place the can over heat and the steam escaping through the holes of the can 
will turn the wheel, illustrating the steam turbine. Explain the principle 
involved. 

134. Build a model home and wire it. (Caution: This should be checked by the 
teacher to avoid the hazard of electric shock.) 

135. Work out and set up the electrical circuits for a science quiz board. 

136. Wire the lights for a stage. 

137. Assemble a small electric motor with the help of a resource person. 

138. Make and explain an electromagnet. 

139. Make a simple telegraph set and learn the Morse code. 

140. Construct a radio r 
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141. Make a xylophone. 

142. Show, through pictures and diagrams, how the body uses food. 

143. Interviev; classmates to learn species of pets which they have. Arrange the in- 
formation on a chart. 

144. Make an illustrated chart to post in the classroom, showing ways to protect and 
promote bird life. 

145. Find out the kinds and names of animals in the lower order of animals, such as 
mollusks and protozoa. Devise an illustrated chart for display. 

146. Make a picture or word chart showing seeds used for food by people, birds, and 
other animals. 

147. On a chart divided into sections labeled "flcwer,'' **fruit,** *'seed,^' ^'stem,'' 
''leaves,*'* '*roots," write the names of plants and their contributions in medi- 
cine and industry. 

148. Make a calendar record of local seasonal planting: spring corn, most vege- 
tables; v/inter -- vi/heat; fall -- bulbs. 

149. Make a map of the country, showing where the various types of soil occur. 

150. Make a time chart showing five billion years of the earth's age on a scale 
and indicate what took place at various intervals. 

151. Make a chart showing modem man-made materials and the former **natural'' 
materials which they have largeiy replaced. 

152. Plan and operate a school museum. 

153. Start a collection of some science material (rocks, leaves, insects, shells, 
fossils, etc.) with necessary identifying, labeling, and classifying. 

154. Collect newspaper and magazine clippings, photographs, and advertisements 
showing man's uses of trees. Collect pictures of animals' uses of trees. 

155. Collect and display seeds, leaves, twigs, and bits of bark from various 
species of native trees; e.g., various oaks, maples, pines. 

156. Devise a plan for organizing collected seeds and arrange them accordingly; 
e.g., flower, vegetable, tree, weed, grain seeds; colors; sizes; or mode of 
trave 1 . 

157. Collect advertisements showing uses of seeds as cereals, seasonings, flavor- 
ings, beverages, salad oils, cooking fats, and the like. 

iPsS. Collect and analyze sample of soil. 
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159. Collect cocoons; identify and prepare for observation and safekeeping. 

160. Set up a prehistoric museum; make models and illustrations. 

161. Collect and classify fossils both as to type and as to period. 

162. Collect samples of important materials found inside the earth: oil, minerals, 
coal. Write descriptive cards for the exhibit. 

163. Collect rocks from the neighborhood and identify them with the help of a 
geologist or a book like the Fiv^M Book of Common Rocks and M.^nerals . Make 
descriptive cards for the coll.rction explaining their characteristics, com- 
position , formation . 

164. Make a collection of toys which demonstrate scientific principles; label and 
display. 

165. Keep a scrapbook of news items about the peaceful uses of the atom ^ develop- 
ments in space exploration, or other topic of interest. 

166. Make collections of insects, leaves, lichens, redwood burls, old light globes, 
wax and cylinder recordings, fish, stuffed birds and other a^^imals, live ham- 
sters, pressed flowers, toads, and polliwogs. 

167. Prepare a list of *^Do's and Dont's^' to enable classmates to help prolong the 
life of trees found in their yards. Use cut paper for three-dimensional 
posters showing ways to care for trees . 

168. Surround a world map with drawings of unusual bird*^, animals, or plants and 
short articles about them. Fasten a colored ribbon from each dravdng to a 
country in which it lives. 

169. Produce and exhibit bird models of clay or papier mache, showing range in size 
and form. 

170. Suggest and post suitable menus for feeding stations for various kinds of birds. 

171. Set ip a large mural showing a three-dimensional cutaway of the earth's surface. 
Plac. rock samples on the table before the mural and connect with yam to the 
places on the picture where the samples can be found. 

172. Plan and organize a /'Science Fair.*' Assume responsibility for publicity, ex- 
hibits, and programs. 

173. Collect or draw scenes of animals that live in water. Paste paper silhouettes 
of animals on large paintings of an ocean, lake, river, pond, or swamp. 

174. Draw sketches to show the plant and animal life and the rock formations found 
^ in and under the ocean. 

175. Sketch a bird's body, labeling the feathers of each part with their scientific 
names; e.g., nape, crown, primaries. Use thuse terms in learning to identify 
new birds by coloring and feathers. 
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376, Draw the stages through which a butterfly passes. In telling about them use 
proper terms: embryo, larva, pupa, adult. 

177. Sketch the branch of a tree in September, November, March, and May, to show 
changes. Take notes on the changes observed. 

178. Make pencil sketches to show special features of seeds which give them good 
''air-borne,'' *'hitch-hicker and other dispersal qualities. 

179. Be responsible for keeping a pictorial weather calendar for the class. 

180. Aake a sky mural. 

181. Design and draw automobiles, planes^, houses, furniture, etc., which may be 
used in the future* Explain possible changes from those in use today. 

182. Keep a notebook on personal science study. 

183. Make a card file of science experiments performed at home. 

184. Make a "question box,^' jotting down on cards or paper and filing under proper 
categories the questions for which answers are desired. 

185. Make a large diagrammatic drawing to explain the water cycle or write a story 
of the water cycle, with a drop of water as the author. Let the story begin 
in a puddle. 

186. Make a notebook of outstanding current and pioneer scientists, including a 
brief biography and chief contributions. 

187. Write a science article for the classroom bulletin board or newspaper about 
the uses of stars for following directions, surveying, navigating. 

188. Locate infoimation about insects which live in colonies, like the ant, house- 
fly, and paper-making wasp. V/rite stories about how insects live together in 
colonies . 

189. Describe the most common parasites which annoy man. 

190. List some of the most common parasitic animals which prey on other animals and 
write brief paragraphs about their harmful effects. Include such parasites as 
fleas, lice, grubs, mites, tapeworms. 

191. List some of the parasitic plants, name the host on which they live, and des- 
cribe the damage which they. may do. Search for exampl'is of parasite plants in 
the home and school area and identify them. 

192. Give examples of both harmful and helpful fungi. 

193. Write a paragraph explaining the services which roots give to the plants of 
which they are a part. 
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194» Write a story in vhich the life of a tree is. portrayed from "seed*^ to the pre- 
sent. 

195* Map an area near school or home. Identify the trees in the area; classify 
them as "deciduous'* or ''evergreen/' 

196. Identify trees in a certain area by their winter silhouettes. 

197. Hold leaves up. to sunlight or to an electric light to see their vein pattern. 
Search for dried leaves which have only their vein network remaining. Write 
a paragraph explaining the function of leaf veins. 

198. Correspond with a forest ranger for information about his work. 

199. Report on television programs concerned with science; analyze scientific prin- 
ciples, methods, and procedures shown. 

200. Contrast the seasons in North and South America, Interview persons who have 
traveled or lived in ^'opposite^^ seasons from the United States. 

201. Plan a dramatic presentation contrasting how past generations prepared for 
winter and how modern families do. 

202. Give a talk on useful products which man obtains frov ^'^'er. 

203. Explain the purpose of a basal metabolism tost and tell how it is given. 

204. Make a study of some function of the human body, such as hearing. 

205. Ask a doctor about the relation between health and bacteria- 

206. Choose one family in the animal kingdom and describe many of its various mem- 
bers . 

207. Give a talk on bird-banding — how and why it is ilone, 

208^. Study the communication system of various anim.als. Report to class. 

209. Select a controversial science issue such as the danger of nuclear tests and 
prepare arguments on both sides of the controversy. 

210. Inquire about which insects are most troublesome, city-wide. 

211. Interyiesv parents about the insects which are most troublesome at home. Con- 
sult science books to find out how to control these insects. Report back to 
parents . 

212. Describe the terrain in the school-home area. 

213. Give a talk on how the earth's surface is constantly changing. 

214. Discuss earthquakes and volcanoes and their causes. 
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215. Give an illustrated talk on how to assemble, identify, and mount insects, 
flowers, or seeds. 

216. Examine different kinds of tree bark with a magnifying glass. Identify trees 
by means of their bark. Prepare a short talk on the importance of tree bark 
to trees and to man and animals, 

217. Produce a script for a play in which the players will assume the roles cf 
animals, telling how trees serve them. 

218. Make a bulletin board, charts, and other instructional materials to accompany 
a unit of study. 

219. Organize and lead a science club. 

220. Prepare Le x*aise and care for small animals at home, e.g., hamster, white mice. 

221. Observe and identify as many birds as possible. Organize a bird-watcher's 
club. 

222. Become a class "expert^' in some area of science. 

223. Write about 'Vhat would happen if — pills could be substituted for food? — 
everyone suddenly became deaf? — we had only three fingers on each. .hand?-- 
the oc3ans dried up?--all the air became radioactive?^' (Think of other 
^'Science If's^') 
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ARITHMETIC 



Enrichment Activities and Ideas 



1. Estimate answers to addition problems in new ways. 

2. Discover various ways of vcii'ifying sums and differences. 

3. Employ short methods in solving multiplication problems. 

4. Devise personal, accurate short-cut methods to problem-solving. 

5. Tell time in new v»ays--by fractional parts of an hour, decade, etc.; according to 
ship's bells. 

6. Estimave answers to all problems and compare computed answer with the estimated one. 

7. Rovind^large whole numbers to nearest tens, hundreds, thousands, and the like. 

8. Solve problems. mentally by breaking numbers up into tens, hundreds, thousands, and 
the like. 

9. Use accepted short-cut methods to solve problems mentally; e«g., to multiply by 
25, multiply by 100, add two zeros, and divide by 4. 

10. Estimate answers with mixed numbers by computing with the whole numbers involved 
and determining about how much more the real answer will be. 

11. Solve problems without paper and pencil. 

12. Find new approaches to solving problems; for example, the sum of all the numbers 
from 1 to 100. 

13. Identify and state the arithmetical principle governing the solution to a problem. 

14. Play number games. (Example: Wiiite any number you like, multiply by 2, add 18, 
and then divide by 2, now subtract the number with which you began; the answer 
will always be 9.) 

f 

15. Con.'5truct riddles. (An example of a fourth-grade child's riddle is as follows: 
3/4 of Jane + 1/2 of us + 1/3 of Ann + 2/3 of rye = January.) 

16. Answer ''number quizzes-* and make up some. (Example: "Take the answer to 3 times 

4, double it, add 1, subtract 3, take one-half of the number. Vifhr.t is the answer?^^) 

17. Bring a new number game of one's own and play it with groups of classmates. 

18. Learn from the teacher how to use a new classroom number game; teach the game to 
small groups. 

19. Study the directions for a new classroom game and learn how to play it. 
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20. Construct a new number game for class use. Set up standards of play; write out 
or explain the rules for playing; demonstrate the procedure for scorin':^. 

21. Work niamber puzzles such as those in children's monthly magazines and weekly nev's 
papers . 

22. Construct helpful homemade arithne-ic aids, such as counting devices, matchinr 
games, number charts, graphs, posters, magic s lares, and individual sets oi^ 
flash cards which can be used in the classroom or with younger pupils. 

23. Supervise the use of these homemade devices by ycungor or less advanced pupils. 

24. Construct arithmetical devices such as: meter reading chart, model speedon^ioter, 
an abacus for classroom use, models for teaching cubic content, devices for 
teaching fractions,- geometric designinfT--hcw to make string transparencies or 
how to make windov/ transparencies . 

25. Design and carry out a construction; e.g. a '*city building'^ could be built to 
house community v/orkers, which would involve making diagrammatic plans, measuring 
and obtaining materials. 

26. Build a model fire sta.tion or draw a plan of a city involving measurement of 
various kinds, ::umbering of streets, etc. 

27. Construct a scale model of a football or a baseball field, showing d:.sta.nces in- 
volved. 

28. Make a weather thenriometer, showing degrees, boiling and freezing points. Conpar 
with clinical thermometer with its graduation into tenths of degrees. 

29. Construct bird houses, kites, etc., using accurate measurements. 

30. Refer to scale drawings of objects in the construction of objects in actual size. 

31. Keep class records of attendance, milk bills, and stamp sales. Chart progress in 
Junior Red Cross work or other cvjanization activities. 

32. Keep statistical records of significance; e.g., number of children staying at 
school for lunch for whom table arrangements and play activities must be planned; 
weekly and monthly absences by cause, in order to determine why pupils are ab- 
sent and how to prevent illness. 

33. Summarize and record the totals of figures encountered in some classroom enter- 
prise; e.g., sale of play stamps in room post office, circulation of books in a 
classroom library, money collected from, sale of class photographs, kinds of 
items in a hobby exhibit. 

34. Record daily temperatures at selected intervals by placing dots on wide-spaced 
graph paper. Connect th "dots'^ with a red line to show daily risiiig and fall- 
ing temperature. 
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35. Graph daily temperatures ever a long period of tme and note the general downward 
cr upivard trend ?.s the seasons advance. 

36. Keep records of classroom experiments. 

37. Make a chart showing weights, heights, and ages of children in the class; make 
generalizations. 

38. Keep baseball chart slvcwing weights, lieights, batting average of players, and 
number and per cent of games won and lost by the '-earn. . 

39. Make a chart cn which to indicate cne^s own acc-rrr;;.- ishments in learning new 
spelling words weekly. Allow cnc square per wo c ;n vertical columns. 

40. Keep own or team scores in - favorite class game for several days or weeks: study 
results to note gradual improvement, if any. 

41. Post and explain significant charted items clipped from city newspapers; e.g., 
the league standing of a local or national baseball team. 

42. Draw a September-to-Junc timo line ;to show holiday celebration dates. Use paper 
ruled into 1/2- inch squares, allovdng one square per day. 

43. Make charts or graphs to show the increase in population and the shift of centers 
of population. 

44. Make charts or graphs showing the increase in postal rates tlircugh the years and 
the increase in the quantity of mail handled, t!ie increase in the number of 
postal officials needed, the cost of maiT»"^aining this service, and the proposed 
changes which are under consideration by :he gbvern-nent. 

45. Make a grapli showing the results of a candy or other sale conducted by the school. 

46. Make charts showing the time zon^s in the United States or in the world and; dis- 
cuss their effects on travelers. Discuss effect of International Date Line on 
time. 

47. Prepare scale maps useful for supplementing individual reports to the class. 

48. Map a scale drawing of an airport, showing runways and approaches. 

49. Draw a plan for a living room, gymnasium, or classroom. 

50. Make a time line of liistorical events. 

51. Prepare a display of banking forms, insurance forms, mortgage forms, etc.> with 
an explanation of each. 

52. Collect illustraticns or advertisements from newspapers and magazines for the 
bulletin" board, centering the display around a different mathematical concept 
from time to time. 
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ERIC 



53. ' Display and discuss maps shewing rainfall in the United States, Africa, Ai.-i^., 

and other places. Make comparisons anr! draw (Conclusions. 

54. Collect clippings frow. magazines and newspapers in which c!ate(s) and time appear. 

55. Make a ''financial dictionary^' b^' clipping phrases and sentences froTn magazines 
and newspapers--words such as security, mortgage, interest, endowment, and lax. 

56. Act as bookkeeper for the collection of workbook money, class money for field 
trips, and similar activities. 

57. Make a list of pe? sonal uses for arithmetic in everyday life. Compare with the 
lists of two or three classmates and, with them, present a composite report to 
the whole class. 

58. Act as leader in social studies projects (such as a narket, grocery, post office, 
circus or puppet play) which requires the ability to make chanj^e correctly. 

59. View filmstrips about measurement and counting; plan commentaries for use v:hon 
they are shown to the class. 

60. Create story problems for classmates to solve mentally; have the answer jotted 
down for reference. 

61. Share with the class original story problems about a topic of m.utual interest; 
e.g. Easter, vacation, pets. . . . --^-^ — 

62. Make up an arithi^etic story problem and illustrate it in a series of pictures. 

63. V/rite thought problems based on personal arithmetic experiences at school or 
home. File these in a special wall pocket for classroom enjoyment. 

64/ Write story problems about home interests in a booklet. Make an aiiS^er key for 
the bad': of the booklet. 

65. Make original time-distance problems concerning jets or submarines. 

66. Make original problems of any type. 

67. Create number stories or poems for i booklet for the classroom library table. 

68. Outline materials about the history of numbers as described in bocks published 
for cliildron. Insert illustrative drawings help interpret the outline. 
Post the work on the clasisroom bulletin board. 

69. Study a problem such as the cost of buildin^r a house- -involving! kinds of materials, 
fi(^ures, construction, installation, and labor costs. 

70. Study the history of numbers. 

71. Study other number systems, dyadic, duodecimal, etc. 

^4- 
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72. Explore the history of measurement. Prepare a talk during which examples of 
measurement devices are shown. 

73. Lead a small group in the study of a selected topic like "Calendars—Old and 
New.'* Plan with them some unique way to share their findings; e.g., cartcon- 
type drawings of people and their early calendars, or a modern-day almanac. 

74. Do research to find out the characteristics of geometric figures. Make models 
for a display. 

75. Visit a surveyor and learn about the equipment which he uses* 

76. Study architectural plans to note dimensions, arcu., quantitative relationships 
between rooms cf various sizes, etc. 

77. Study the relaticvaship of musical notes and fractions. 

78. Study systems of nunic^' tion with different number bases. 

79. An excursion to the airport may raise problems like these for independent study, 
and reporting: V/hat statistics can be found to show that air travel is safe? / 
How much faster are modern planes than early ones? i 

80. Learn to count to ten (or higher) in some foreign languages. 

81. Read instruments -of various kinds which measure miles, degrees, angles, or other 
abstractions. Note the more refined division of the clinical theannometer as con- 
trasted with the regular thermometer. 

82. Locate sources for obtaining data concerning the United States census; list in- 
teresting facts gleaned from this. Arrange principal cities in the United States 
in order cf size. 

83. Compare the length of time needed to cross a continent, an ocean, or circle the 
globe today, with that required at various times in the past by various means cf 
transportation. 

84. Read and explain railroad, bus, and air timetables. Plim imaginary trips showing 
connections and stopovers. 

85. Explain the difference betvvreen net and gross cost; between net and ?iross income. 

I / 

86. Learn to use the protractor and slide rule. 

87. Use an adding machine. | 

/ 

88. Compute the per cent of discount offered by store advertising '*l/2 off'' or 
off." I 

89. Give more than one solution to problems and examples. ... 
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Elementary ARITHMETIC - Continued 

90. Compare the size and rate of speed of histor* lip like the Mayflower with those 
of modem ships . 

91. Participate in a pupil survey of the uses of measurement by a number of c!ownt'*v:n 
business centers. 

92. Measure rainfall r.nd snowfall. 

93. Make fractional measurements for buildin?^ projects. 

94. Measure shadows on the playground at different times ^^f day. 

95. Use measurinf; devices to show comparative weights of food consumed by animals or 
people. I 

96. Estinate the weight of packages to be mailed and the cost of mailinrr; checK by 
weighing the packacjes and investijjatin^ and explaining the postal zones. 

97. Estimate distances in the neighborhood. 

98. Estimate the size of certain play areas. Check estimation by accurate irieasure- 
ment . 

99. Lay out a baseball diamond or basketball court. 

100. Learn to keep a simple personal budget of allowances, earnings, and expenditures. 

101. Compile budgets for a pioneer family and present-day family of comparable size for 
a given period of time; compute increases in percentages. 

102. Keep a recorr) of family buying at special sales versus regular purchases and cal- 
culate savin;73 made by taking advantage of special sales. 

103. Record father's car expenses for a v/eek or month. 

104. Figure mileage and expense for a f.'imily trip. 

i 

105. Compute cost of a class trip. l 

106. Compute the cost ef traveling a given distance in the early days and at the nre- 
sent^ and show the findings in chart or graph form. 

107. Calculate comparative costs of casli paym^ent versus credit buying. 

108. Compute the cost of buying and stocking an aquariu^. or purchasing other equiwcnt 
for" the classroom. 

109. Compute the average cost of feeding and housing pets in the schoolroom or at hone. 

110. Compute the expense involved in taking the class, or certain individuals, to camp 
for a week. 



Elernentary ARITHMETIC - Continuor? 



111. InvcstifTp.te and report on the cost of sending books and other packa.<;^es accordinr 
to various classes of mail. 

112. i/ake a study r,f school costs and sources of income per pupil. 

113. Find out the lenpiths of time and the amount of money needed to take trips to 
various places in the United States hy different mea.ns of transportation. 

114. Reduce foreip.n money to our values, 

115. Set up a fund for feeding class pets. 

116. Assist in setting up a school savings bank. 

117. Compute class orders for monthly maqazines, etc. 

118. Serve as leader of a small number <7roup v;hich is readin<T and working story 
problems created by classm-^^tes. 

119. Serve as pupil helper when one's own ^^rou:" soatwork material has been mastered. 

120. Use programmed materials designed for superior students in arithmetic. 

121. Develop "self-teachinf?'' worksheets for interested students or eroups . 
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Elementary 

tjwguage arts 



Enrichment Activities and Ideas 

1. Write dramatizations and stories of historical events. 

2. Read widely to select material suitable for plays, tableaus, monologues, puppet 
shows; and do research necessary for staging the production. 

3. Participate in all phases of theater production (directing, stage lighting, sta<je- 
craft, acting) . 

4. Plan a play for a particular age group and present it. 

5. Create and stage a comic opera. 

6. Direct and participate in creative dramatics and choral speaking. 

7. Write scripts for radio programs; produce and participate in radio and television 
programs . 

8. Portray a character role in a monologue. , 

9. Tell a story through a sequence of pictures, pantomime, dance, tableaus, dramati- 
zations, choral speech. 

10. Make brief reports to the class based on more difficult reading material than 
that used by other students. 

11. In presenting the materials, use handcrafts such as puppetry, dioramas, stage 
settings, costumed dolls, shadow screen, or feltboard cut-outs. 

12. Select and prepare a story for sharing orally with another grade group or with 
the class. 

13. Read aloud various types of poetry, observing rules of poetic expression. 

14. Give commentaries for silent movies, filmstrips, or slide showings. 

15. Discuss a Children's Theater presentation; tell how the plot developed and 
analyze character development. 

16. Explain with clarity a technical subject, such as a factory operation or some 
astronomical phenomenon. 

17. Plan and give explicit directions for playing a game, for making an object, for 
organizing activities, or for. carrying out science experiments, 

18. Practice public speaking by giving two-minute impromptu speeches. Keep a file 
of possible topics. 

19. Participate in and lead discussions on such topics as TV progran evaluations, 
book criticisms, group behavior, field trips, current events. 
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Elementary LANGUAGE ARTS - Continued 



20. Participate in debates or panel discussions on challenging subjects, 

21. Conduct committees and class meetings. Introduce guest speakers. Use parlia- 
mentary procedure when suitable, 

22. Plan an interview with an adult or pupils fjom an upper grade with specific 
questions in mind; organize the information received for later presentation to 
the class. 

23. Make appeals before another class on behalf of school or community drives, 

24. Make tape recordings of your oral presentations to help in self -evaluation and 
improvement, 

25. Use tape recorder for speeches and reports. Record individually, and interested 
members of the class can listen individually. 

26. Make oral or written reports of attendance at concerts or plays, visits to art 
museums* 

27. Write book reviews and character sketches. 

28. Write news stories, editorials, special columns, and advertisements for school 
newspaper, class newspaper, or large wall-type newspaper. 

29. Assemble and edit material for school or class newspapers, scrapbooks, or social 
studies unit. 

30. Write letters requesting materials for class use on unit or topics being studied. 

31. Correspond with hospitalized veterans, particularly at holiday seasons, 

32. V/rite letters to foreign correspondents. 

33. Prepare scrapbooks of information and materials to e/.chan^o with children from 
other parts of the country and from other countries ♦ 

34. Design unusual invitations to class parties or programs. 

35. V/rite letters to imaginary friends about fictitious travels. 

36. Imagine yourself in another period or place and write letters descriptive of the 
setting. 

37. Take a character from a story such as Robin Hood or Cinderella and rewrite the 
story in a 20th-century setting. 

38. Write an imaginary letter from one story character to another and tell something 
which happened after the story ended. 

39. Write and illustrate stories. Use local events, pictures, music, personal 
friends, or favorite storybook chavacters as themes. 

40# V/rite unfinished stories tc be completed by others. 



Elementary — LANGUAGE ARTS - Continued 



41 • Create characters for a continued story and add episodes from time to time, 

42* Place written descriptions of unusual events, animals, and people in a loose- 
leaf notebook. 

43. Keep a notebook of ideas for creative writing. 

44. Express in writinfj your feelings about music, paintings, and other art creations. 

45. Look at some objects (tree, landscape, etc.) until you see something not seen 
before. Then put your impression on paper. 

46. Take 15 or 20 minutes to write whatever you wish, or to write about something 
(real or imaginary) that happened yesterday, or that you saw on the way to 
school . 

47. Make up and tell ''tall tales.'* 

48. Write plays, poetry descriptions, biographies, and autobiographies. 

49. C;:nvert a story into a short play. 

50. Create a poem about a painting seen in a book or gallery. 

51. Try writing a variety of story types and verse forms such as the fable, myth, 
parable, ode, ballad, limerick, riddle, or couplet. 

52. Write original verses, using interesting forms of poetry such as the Japanese 
haiku (three lines with five syllables in the first aiid third lines and seven 
syllables in the second) and tanka (five lines with five syllables in the first 
and third lines and seven syllables in the remaininp lines). Pictures or ob- 
servations from the window might stimulate ideas. 

53. Keep a diary about your memorable experiences. 

54. \irite stories about different phases of your life: "'Important Happenings During 
My Life;" ''Important People in My Life;" ''My Library" (kinds of books I like and 
v/hy); "The Most Exciting Thing That Ever Happened to Me." 

55. Write a news story in journalistic style, giving special attention to the "lead" 
paragraph . 

56. Make a n^agazine for the classroom by compiling voluntary contributions. 

57. Develop collections of colloquialisms or "regional'^ expressions. 

58. Collect folklore such as rope- jumping rhymes, counting-out rhymes, legends, folk 
songs . 

59. Make a collection of favorite poems. 

60. Make collections of myths, legends, interesting mottoes, and proverbs. 
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Clencntaiy 



- LANGUAGE ARTS - Continued 



61. Make collections of old ori^^jinal manuscripts,- old page proems, first editions of 
bcokS;, book jackets, taped interviews with authors or cthe. interesting persons 
in the conmunity, autographs of authors. 

62. Study the history of books and libraries through the ages and learn how infor- 
mation has been recorded and transmitted through various civilizations. Make a 
time liuj to show the history of written communication. 

63. Study the history of languages. 

64. Study relationships among differ eat languages. 

65. Use different materials than do ether class members^ such as supplemental books 
on higher grade level. Landmark Books, f'errill Company Literature Series, ency- 
clopedias, newspapers, current news magazines such as Time and Newsweek ^ book 
sections of Sunday newspapers, editorials, se^ts of supplemental science books, 
and such magazines as Reader ' s Digest , National Geographic , and Popular 
Mechanics . 

66. Learn to use as research tools the library card catalogs, graphs, charts, tables, 
maps, the Reader's Guide, atlasses, encyclopedias, and the World Almanac . 

67. Learn to take notes from reading or a lecture, to outline, and to summarize. 

68. Document research, using bibliographies, footnotes, and quotations. 

69. Search the library card catalog and Periodical Index and list all books and 
articles dealinp with a unit tiio class is bej^inning. 

70. Compile bibliographies for several topics or events, or about subjects cf 
interest. 

71. Make constructive evaluations of TV or school programs which the group has en- 
j oyed . 

72. Analyze two talks on the same si'.bject; try to determine why one was more in- 
teresting than the other. 

73. Make a comparison betv;een getting information by listening or by reading. Com- 
pare the devices used in the two media. 

74. Become acquainted with the techniques of propaganda. Malyze advertisements and 
commercials, noting which techniques were used. 

75. Make a display showing examples of various propaganda techniques. 

76. Learn to distinguish between statements of fact and opinion. 3y giving sup- 
porting evidence, prove that an article is based on one or the other. 

77. Become familiar with elementary logic. Find examples of invalid arguments in. 
reading materials. 

78. Analyze the ways in which newspapers interest people in a problem and stir them 
to action. 
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79. Bring in an article in which the author has tried to influence you to !iis point 
of view. Analyze the method he used to influence your thinking. 

80. Listen for a week to broadcasts by a news reporter and a news commentator to 
note differences. 

81. Report to the class on a talk which shovjed bias on the part of the speaker; 
give evidence of this bias. 

82. Make a study of the speeches and witten work of a particular public figure; 
determine his motives and find hidden motives, if any; list any clues which in- 
dicate the author's real beliefs. 

83. View a television program; check facts presented in written materials with those 
on pr 'J or ram, 

84. Analyze the point of view of an author in a particular book; read about the 
author in order to explain it. 

85. Recognize words or biased terms which indicate prejudice. 

86. ''Vrite an article persuading people to your point of viev; by using biased words 
and appropriate propaganda devices, 

87. Analyze words with similar meanings to differentiate shades of meaning. 

88. Study the origin and derivation of words, names, places, persons, flowers, etc. 

89. Organize a file box for new words, arranging them under headings such as *''Des- 
criptive VJords*' pr "Words With M<;re Than One Meaning.'* 

90. Compile a list of over-used words in class discussions, such as: wonderful, 
pretty, and nice. Find substitutes for these words and make a compilation for 
class reference* 

91. Compile a reading notebook containing excerpts which are unusually expressive, 
such as examples of similes, metaphors, alliterations, and onomatopoeia. 

92. Learn to recognize and use figures of speech* Find examples in reading. 

93. Develop skill in predicting or guessing the meaning of new, unknown words. 
Check dictionary, 

94. Create and play language games which involve new words or words with multiple 
meaning, or gapies using the dictionary. 

95. Construct crossword puzzle games which utilize vocabulary, 

96. ^ Study the differences in style, vocabulary, etc., of different literary periods 

or different miters. 

97. Report on the works and style of a favorite author- 
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Elementary LANGUAGE ARTS - Continued 



98. Describe a character in a story; tell ways in which the author developed the 
charactei: and influenced the sentiments of the reader. 

99. Attempt to understand the behavior of characters in a book by analyzing possible 
causes. Discuss choices made by characters and think through possible alter- 
natives 

100. Evaluate children' S' mac^azines . Set up evaluative criteria and make a recon- 
men'ied list for the library. 

101. Establish criteria for judging a book. Choose the best books of the year or 
the *^Book of the Year.*' Defend choices. 

102. Compare the illustrations in differeml: editions of fairy tales, or in various 
types of becks . 

103. Evaluate readinjj materials, books for library, reference materials for unit 
study, free and inexpensive materials obtained for class work. 

104. Read and discuss fine pieces of literature appropriate to your interests and 
maturity level. 

105., Listen to excellent recordings of poetry and prose. 

106. Chair a ccnmiittee to discuss a good book which all have read. Visit lower 
grades and discuss to stimulate reading interest, 

107. Catalog your own books, or the books in the classroom library. 

108. Plan a personal library. 

109. D^^^velop an up-to-date list relating a favorite hobby or interest. 

110. Compile a bibliography of interesting books for the class to use for summer 
reading. 

111. Arrange displays for book fairs, for parents, and for other classes in the 
school. Costumed book parades, quiz shows, puppet shows, and character sketches 
are examples of possible pi^ograms. 

112. Plan new and creative ways tc present book reports. These might include dio- 
ramas, chalk-talks, slides or overhead transparencies, drawings, use of tape re- 
cordings , dramatizations . 

113. Organize a junior Great Books Club. Several students iinight read the same book 
and discuss it. 

114. Form a poetry club. Members can bring favorite pcems to discuss, memorize well 
known poems, or compose poems. 

115. Participate in dramatic clubs, literary clubs, story-telling clubs, and bock 
fairs. 

116. Set up a Book Swap Shop for either loans or trades. 



Elementary LANGUAGE ARTS - Continued 

117. Check reading rate. Use materials designed to improve rate, and chart your 
progress. 

118. Keep an individual account of materials read, with notations. 

119. If the class is to read a story with a definite geographical locale or other 
specialized subject, becorae a ^'specialist*' on the subject before the class 
reads the story. 

12C. Keep records for class activities conmiittee membership, list of jobs tc bo 
done, materials to be used. 
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Elementary 
SOCIAL STUDIES 



Enrichment Activities and Ideas 



1. Select one fajnous Indian chief, tribe, or topic and do intensive study on the 
subject. Produce an imaginary movie based on this information. 

2. Develop a dra-Tiatization or an imaginary TV program about neighborhood workers 
to present to another class. VJork on scenery and properties; write the com- 
mentary. 

3. Plan dramatizations to highlight the contributions to better communication of 
inventors such as Bell, Morse, Field, Marconi, Edison, Franklin. 

4. Produce a series cf "You Are There" programs, such as the series tracing the 
development of the Enj^lish forms of ' government beginning with the Ma^na Charta, 
Bill of Rights, and Petition of Rights. Tape-record programs, v;ith sound 
effects. 

5. Find and tell stories about schools in other lands and other tim.es. 

.6. Pretend to be a "logger'^ or some other colorful worker; plan a monologue to 
share your "experiences/* 

8. Give flannel board talks about clothing • Add bits of fur, plants, cloth, to 
depict animal skins, grass skirts, togas, sarongs, and other gaiments. 

9. Report to the class on primitive methods of land travel and transportation. 

10. Report on new instruments that aid safety in air transportation. 

11. Show pictures of types of new airplanes, rockets, space craft, etc., by usin)[{ 
an opague projector. Answer questions about the pictures, 

12. Write biographical "thumbnail sketches" of local heroes, school patrol boys, 
and winners of citizenship awards. 

13. Compose biographical riddles about American heroes and heroines, real and 
fictional, such as Johnny Appleseed, Paul Bunyan, Daniel 3oone, Betsy Ross. 

14. Find pictures of famous Ohioans (or people from your state) . Write a short 
legend for each illustration and combine all into a "Hall of Fame." 

15. Select one or two ''imported" foods such as coffee, pineapples, bananas, and 
learn enough about them to give a good report. 

16. Select one basic food and list all the workers involved in producing, pro- 
cessing, and distributing it. 

17. Report on former methods of cultivating, processing, and preserving food. 

18. Report on processing of maple sugar. (There are many maple sugar camps in 
Ohio . ) 



Elementary - SOCIAL STUDIES - Continued 



19. Clip pictures of new clothing manufactured for firemen, stratosphere pilots, 
arctic explorers, deep-sea divers, and astronauts. VJrite short articles to 
accompany the pictures. Post on the bulletin board. 

20. Plan an imaginary air trip; map your itinerary, with stops in important 
cities. 

21. Give .illustrated travel talks. 

22. Write for illustrative material about possible places for the family to visit 
on vacation. 

23. Collect information to use in making a Bridge Book for the library table. In- 
clude statistics on the lov/est, highest, longest bridges in America. Uso otiiC 
topics . 

24. '/rite imaginary stories with a setting in any period of history. For ex?j:')plc^ 
write a story showing the hardships that resulted from the Industrial Revolu- 
tion in England, be a medieval child living in castle, accompany a great ex- 
plorer, keep a journal or log for the crew of an early vessel, ba an Aztec cr 
Inca. 

25. V^rite sunmaries, paragraphs, or explanations of a new idea, as might be found 
in a nev/s report. Do this almost daily until the essay comes naturally. 

26. Carry on independent study and report on additional material related to tlie 
topic being studied by the whole class. 

21. Use special skills to make contributions to current group interests; e.g., 

reading difficult articles, taking notes during "an interview, writing sjjmmary 
materials, making computations required in a project, developing a question- 
naire, corresponding with business firm.s and institutions. 

28. Read stories in old-time books, like the McGuffey^ Reader series. 

29. Read and share stories or the adventures pf early Americans who carried mes - 
sages between settlements. 

30. Do reference reading on American Flags. Discover their origins, purposes, 
designs, colors, meanings. 

31. Find out about life in Alaska and Hawaii. V/rite to travel and government 
agencies for illustrative materials. Interpret the^materials to the class. 

32. Contrast and compare family life in country and city homes today and a hundred 
years ago. 

33. Explore the most recent sources of new fabrics; e.g., fibers of deep sea 
plants, aluminum, glass, synthetics. 

34. Compile items on charts to show relative advantages and disadvantages of land, 
air, and water travel and transportation. 
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35. Study boats around the world. On a large world globe or on paper disks to re- 
present the world, paste small models of boats in their native v^aters. 

36. Determine why toll is paid on some bridges, not on others. 

37. Find out about products carried on familiar lakes and rivers. 

38. Study the history of our alphabet and other alphabets and systems of writing. 

39. Trace some contemporary American holiday customs to the nations of their 
origin. 

40. Collect data on a particular problem from many sources and critically evaluate 
it. 

41. Organize and present information and comments on world, national, and local 
problems and events. 

42. Collect and read published material on a current problem, such as peacetime 
uses of atomic energy, or nuclear testing. 

43. There are many ways in which other peoples of the world learn about us, such 
as through movies, radio and TV, magazines, and books. Select a few examples 
that give them a true picture and some that give them a false impression of 
our daily life. 

44. Plan a ^'Hall of Fam.e'^ for some other country for display on the school bulletin 
board. 

45. Read about a particular area; check facts with present status of the area, 
noting changes caused by recent political and social events. 

46. Write to local consulate, embassy, tourist information office, or appropriate 
ministry of a country for information on the selected area. 

47. Become an authority on the life of a famous person through reading biographies. 

48. Read several books about one man or historical event; note any discrepancies in 
facts; cVeck accuracy. 

49. Read biographies to learn how famous people have solved problems and how this 
has contributed to their success. 

50. Interpret the way a character in a popular book solved a personal or 'locial 
prob Lem; compare interpretation with others who have read the book; add other 
solutions and explore the relative merits of each. 

51. Develop rules for school safety. 

52. Create slogans to improve behavior in the school lunchroom, corridors, and on 
the playground. 
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53. Work out a check list for qualities of citizenship. Evaluate one's self once 

a month. 

54. Prepare news bulletins about the school's achievement^ in sports events, city 

campaigns, and the like, 

55. Operate Lost and Found Center at school. 

56. Serve as curator of a classroom muse'iin, helping pupils identify, classify, and 

label exhibits. 

57. Begin a scrapbook on Indian legends, dances, poems, stories- and songs. 

58. Make a scrapbook of period costumes; give illustrated report about interest- 

ing costumes se:.n in a moving picture or on television. 

59. Prepare a scrapbook of methods of land travel in other countries and in other 

times. Write captions for each illustration. Make a table of contents and a 
gT vssary for the scrapbook. 

6&. Begin a scrapbook of postcards about interesting landmarks in American cities 
and states. 

61. Calssify favorite stories, games, songs, dances and poons according to the 

nations where they originated. Share some with classmates. 

62. Exhibit and label travel souvenirs. Develop some code system to use for 

showing on a map the places where they were obtained. 

63. Begin a collection from each of the fi£t> states. Use a United States map to 

star states represented in the collection. Invite friends to help with the 
collection by loaning possessions. 

64. Collect and examine building materials. Trace them to their sources and find 

out how th^y are processed for use. 

65. Collect and compare pictures of land vehicles using gasoline, diesel, and 

other types of engines. 

66. Make a picture gallery of famous aircraft inventors, famous pilots, astro- 

nauts, and their planes or space craft. Give a '^gallery talk" about them. 

67. Prepare an exhibit box. Label the box ^'VJhat's This?'' Into the box put in^ 

teres ting nature, art, and historical materials for the class to study and 
enjoy. Change the exhibits occasionally, 

68. Make collections of stamps, rare coins, contemporary money from various 

countries, cultural artifacts from foreign countries, and handicrafts. 

69. Post Indian messages for the class to decipher by referring to a chart of 
symbols and their m*eanings. 
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Elementary - SOCIAL STUDIES - Continued 



70. Find pictures of famous canals, like the Panama, Suez, and Erie. Locate them 

on maps. Find out about plans for a new canal dividing North and South ^\merica. 
V/hat are the advantages and disadvantages of the various proposed locations? 

71* Produce neighborhood maps for use by new pupils. Shew locations of school, new 
pupils* homes, and important establishments. Use arrows to indicate safe routes 
to each of these. Include information about proper safety behavior. 

72. Make a map of play areas for all to use. 

73. Make a United States map to show some sources of raw materials used by the 
city's industries. Add symbols of trains, planes, trucks, boats, to show the 
methods of transportation used to move raw materials to the city. 

7^f. Mark a map to show how some major food on the school luncheon menu traveled 
from its source to the serving table. 

75. Mark a map cf North America to show main Indian cultures. Include Indian life 
in Canada, Alaska, and Mexico. 

76. Assume responsibility for keeping a "news map"' for the class. 

77. Make a picture symbol map showing most important farm products in each state. 

78. Make an elevation map to scale. 

79. Examine different types of maps and note their uses. 

80. Make the following suggested models: Communication United States mail box, 
telephone system, telegraph set, or a carbon microphone; Time model time 
gauge, or model clock; Power simple water wheel, or model cylinder and 
piston; Earth's Surface and Astronomy model globe, model volcano, model 
star box, model earthquake, or large scale-model relief map* 

81. Construct models of main types of local bridges and interesting kinds used in 
other localities; include suspension, pier, draw, cantilever, covered. 

82. i^ake models for a 'sea-o-rama" of famous sailors and their vessels; e.g., Noah, 
Sinbad, Marco Polo, Columbus, John Paul Jones, Lord Nelson, Admiral Perry, 
Admiral Dewey, Almiral Byrd. 

83. Prepare a display of model farm animals. Prepare a report covering their con- 
tributions to man's food and clothing. 

84. Model in clay or papier mache the animals which man has used for land travel 
and transportation. Discuss reasons for choices; e.g., availability of 
animal, ease of training, physical characteristics, habits. 

85. Make model; e.g., a flatboat to scale, the Ohio River system of locks and dams, 
a complete Virginia plantation, a medieval castle or medieval weapons. These 
models should be accurate in every detail. 
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Elementary - SOCIAL STUDIES - Continued 



86. Make a doll, and design and sew authentic native costumes for it. 

87. Prepare booklets V7ith holiday themes to present to parents as gifts. 

88. Caipose quiz- lists for the class bulletin board about museum exhibits; place 
answers in another spot for checking. 

89. Illustrate original riddlos, stories, and poems about "neighborhood wor1<ers* 
to make a booklet for ths library table. 

30. Draw cartoons illustrating current events. 

91. Design ''Good Citizenship Insignia^' to be worn on special days. 

92. Use various art media to produce objects representative of seme foreign 
nation. Display with explanatory labels. 

93. Supervise the making of a frieze depicting seme representative phase of life 
in a foreign country. 

Watch the construction of a house j make sketches showing Ptcagej of progress. 

95. Use colored chalk on a wall mural to show the types of cargo and craft on 
the Ohio River (or Mississippi, or Hudson) today — and a century ago. 

96. Begin a notebook of pencil sketches of ships, with brief explanatory legends 
for each. Include square-rigger, tanker, liner, etc. 

97. Design different methods of ccmmunioation or transportation which might be 
used in the future. 

98. Make travel posters and folders for any area under study. 

99. Plan and make a historical mural. 

100. Make dioramas of orchard, field, vineyard, barnyard, and other farm scenes. 

101. Arrange a bulletin board display of news articles about a particular topic. 

102. Hold "man on the street'' interviews with a ^'common man'' during one of the 
critical periods of history, such as the Civil War or the stock market crash 
of 1929. Tape-record interviews. 

103. Prepare an issue of a '^contemporary'^ newspaper for any interesting historical 
period. Advertisements, editorials and pictures must be in keeping with the 
period. 

104. Keep a diary for seme historical figure. 

105. Make a time line. You can use clothesline and clothespins, the distance 
between clothespins being a certain time. Set up for different periods under 
study. 
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106. Write a composition on ''If I were President of the United States/' This 
might be done in diary form over a period of time to include national events 
as they occur. It might be simplified to '*If I Were Mayor" or *'If I were 
City Manager.*' 

107. Make a chart showing the changes in the world time zones ard explain these 
variations. 

108. Draw up a Declaration of Kuinan Rights. Compare with UM Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights . 

109. Study cartoons for political inp?ications that reflect beliefs of the paper. 
Draw a cartoon for the class newspaper. 

110. Make bulletin board of geographical terms. Arrange terms in one colur.in and 
meanings in another column. Have a string attached to each vjord; -viewers 
can pin string to correct meaning. 

111. Learn about recent changes made by the post office (Zip Code System). Re- 
port to the class. 

112. Gather instructional materials for a unit or center of interest. Use lib- 
rary; look through free and inexpensive materials file, audio-visual catalogs, 
etc. 

113. Exchange letters or tape recordings with another grade in another part of 
the country. 
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Elementary 
FOREIGN LANGUAGES 



Enrichment Activities and Ideas 

1. Present a series of pictures or a picture-story to the class and tell the story 
in the foreign language. 

2. Show a picture to the class and tell something about the pictures in that lan- 
guage. 

3. Tell simple stories to the class in the foreij^n languaj^e. 

4. Present simple dramatizations of familiar stories to the class in foreign lan- 
guage. 

5. Produce a puppet show with the script in the foreign langua^^e. 

6. Dramatizations; which may include such activities as: Have a music store and 
sell musical instruments. Have a flower shop and sell flowers- Have a fashion 
shop and sell clothes. Have a grocery store and sell food. The family at hone. 
The family at the table. A visit to the doctor or dentist. Shopping. Travel. 
In a kitchen. Restaurant scene. 

7. Try creative dramatics in foreign language, 

8. Learn songs in that language and teach to the class. 

9. Retell an imaginary visit to a farm in the foreign country, 

10. Prepare slides to illustrate episodes in a fairy tale. Give a brief oral des- 
cription of the scene on the slides. 

11. Make scrapbooks or posters illustrating: a house, roc»ns, furniture, family, 
meals, animals, flowers, etc. Each student can show his work, pointing to each 
item and making a statement about it in the foreign lanwage. 

12. Practice vocabulary by putting cut-outs on a felt board or a magnetic board and 
naming the object while putting it on the board. 

13. Make a different picture -'menu'' for breakfast, lunch, dinner, by pastine on a 
sheet cf paper, pictures cut frcan advertisements. Tell in the foreign language 
what is on the menu. 

14. Place on the board a group of pictures or words. Make a sentence about any one 
of these. 

15. Paste pictures of animals on a large cardboard. Tell a story of three or four 
sentences about each animal. 

16. Count the number of girls or the number of boys in the class, 

17. Count by twos. Count the number of children in the room, books on a shelf, etc, 

18. Do simple addition, subtraction, multiplication problems in the foreign language. 

O 
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Elementary FOREIGN LANGUAGES - Continuecl 



19. Oioose a neir;hbor; say what you can about him in the foreiTO lanfruaqc. 

20. Carry on telephone conversations in the foreign languarre on toy telephones. 

21. Divide into pairs avx'^ make up conversations on a Riven topic, then have c?xh 
pair give its conversation before the others. 

22. Make a picture dictionary in the foreif^n lan.^uage. 

23. Make a list of f'^rei.^n lanj^uape terns applied to clothinf^. 

24. Make a picture book of typical costumes v/ith two or three sentences to explain 
each picture. 

25. Draw a map or chart ^f a community, Inbel the places in the foreign lanj?uaee, 
and list occupations of the persons who work at each "nlace. 

26. Assume responsibility for labeling objects in the room, in the foreij^n lanc^ua^^e 

27. Construct a fcrei:^n language calendar for the month. Write the month and days 
cf the week in the forei^'jn lansuaee. Use the calendar throufihout the month, 
when needed. 

28. Make up riddles in the foreign lanruaj^e. 

29. Make a storybook for younger children usinf^ words of the foreign laneuage. 

30. Illustrate simple original stories in the foreij^n lanq^uape and make them into 
booklet to be put in the classroom library. 

31. Publish a simple news sheet in the foreign lanj^uage which is bein,^ studied. 

32. Correspond with students of other countries. 

33. Read textbooks or storybooks used by children in another country. 

34. Learn poems of suitable lenpth and content. 

35. Make collections of favorite stories in the foreicjn lanrua^^e. 

36. Collect simple sonps and poems of the country. 

37. Collect postcards from the country. 

38. Collect pictures of the country. 

39. Collect foroign catalog's. 

40. Bring in fashion magazines from the country studied. 

41. Collect and display magazines, tickets, books, etc. 



Elenentary FOREIGN L/iNGUAGES - Continued 



42. Collect foreign coins. 

43. Gather menus frcm forei^rn restaurants anr' stearisraps , 

44. Plan an exhibit of pictures of insects collected by the class. Label each one 
in the foreign languacje, 

45. Teach class members games in foreign lanj^uago or usinq words of the foreign 
language. 

46. Act as leader of ,^ames in foreifrn lanciuape. 

47. Play a variation of '^Twenty Ouestions,'' usinn: the classifications: person, an 
animal, a plant, a thin^, 

48. i1ako a picture book of the country or countries, showinrr scenes of mountains, 
rivers, lakes, isla.nds, oceans, etc. 

49. Hake pictorial maps. 

50. Prepare travel maps, 

51. Plan an itinerary for a trip throur^h the country of study. 

52. Make a bulletin board display of news clippings of current events in the country 
of study. 

55. Make a ''Hall of Fsme-- with pictures of famous people of the given country. 

54. Make a calendar of important holidays of the country. 

55. Find out somethinj? about the history of the country under study. 

56. Keep up with current events in the country of study. 

57. Become an expert on some famous person from the country studied. 

58. Find interesting facts about towns, villay^es, or rof^ions of the country. 

59. Learn foreign dances. 

60. Read books with setting in the country of study. 

61. Postage stamps may be used for projects. They r^ay be used for learnin,-^ the 
monetary system of the given country, abbreviations;, geof];raT)hy, famous buildings 
famous men, and important events in history. Dealers in stamps will arranj^e col 
lections under ;iiven catef^ories such as: animals, flowers, famous men, etc. 
Each pupil can keep his own collection and do individual research. 



Elementary FOREIGN LANGUAGES - Continued 



62. Plan celebrations of the major holidvays of the country. 

63. Listen to recorclin.es of music of other countries, 

64. List forci.^n language terms that have been introduced into Anerican cookery. 

65. Make change in foreign money. Experience can be rained by playing store. 

66. Learn names of clubs and asremblies in foreij?n languap:e (P.T.A. programs, 
parties) . 

67. Learn names of school sports in the foreign lanr-uage. 

68. Learn names of each student in its eqr^valent in the other language. 

69. Give your own telephone number and address in the foreifzn languaj^e. Make a 
class directory of these - 

70. Prepare flash cards for vocabulary drill. 

71. M'i'ke a ^'frieze'' or pictures representing the words tha.t the class has learned^ 
SO: that it extends around the roon. 
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Elementary 
MUSIC 



Enrichment Activities and Ideas 

1. Make a listening: center in the classroom for a free-time activity. Borrow records 
from school and local libraries. 

2. Attend concerts. Prepare for them by learning about the composers and listening 
to the music. 

3. Identify musical themes when listening- 

4. Interpret mood, story, and musical forms of recorded music. 

5. Recognize instruments of orchestra by sirht and sound. 

6. Compare the instruments of one family: the strings ^ woodwinds, brasses, ^^tc. 

7. Make models of primitive musical instruments. Write music to p.o with instruments 
to illustrate their use. 

8. Construct musical instruments and use to illustrate the principles of sound. 

9. Tu3ie a set of glasses to form a scale by putting v/ater in them at varying levels. 
Compose and play tunes on them. 

10. Determ.ine fractional equivalents of whole, half, quarter, eighth notes, etc. 
Compose measures using these fractional equivalents in varyinfj time and rhythm 
combinations. 

11. Report to the class about research on such topics as high fidelity^ sterophonic, 
33 1/3 rpm, 78 rpm, and 5 rpm rocordinj^s; Af4 and radio. 

12. Make a list of musical terms and symbols, with meanin/js. 

13. Learn to follow an orchestral score. 

14. Compare different interpretations of the same music. 

15. VJhile a selection from an opera is played, write down what the music suwests. 

16. Make a list of songs and recordings to enrich other areas of instruction; e.f>., 
. son.n;s of a particular era, favorites of a famous "icrson, animal life as inter- 
preted in music, sea chanteys. 

17. Learn about one composer. Present him to the class in an interesting )^anner. 

18. Read biographies of famous composers. Listen to recordinc^s of their works. 

19. Work out simple dramatizations of episodes in the childhood of famous composers. 

20. Organize and make plans for miniature concerts given by the class. 



Elementary MUSIC - Continued 



21. Create an original operetta, or adapt a story into an operetta. 

22. Write a play using the music of one composer or of a particular country. 

23. Collect pictures and information p.bout various topics related to music; e.g,, 
unusual musical instruments; contemporary radio, television, and concert artists 
favorite composers, 

24. Compose lyrics and music of son.^s for special occasions; set poems to music, 

25. Create sones or melodies to express different moods: happiness, sorrow, thank- 
fulness, victory, mystery, 

26. Compose a lullaby. 

27. Compose a new melody to use with familiar lyrics, 

28. Create melodies or song:s for favorite stoiybook characters. 

29. Create a musical background for a familiar poem, 

30. Ccmpcse original songs from materials read. 

31. Transpose music for accompaniment or for instrumental parts. 

32. Make up a harmonizing part or an accompaniment to go with a familiar song. 

33. Add descants or instrumental parts to songs. 

34. Compose original dances suggested by music. 

35. Create rhythmic movements to go with music, from Indian dances at lower levels 
to modern ballet at upper levels. 

36. Develop original dance routines to use in dramatizations. 

37. Add square dance directions to folk songs. 

38. Do research on folk dances; find stories behind them, learn to do them, and 
teach to class. Make costumes for them. 

39. Organize a club composed of children exploring music. 

40. Participate in various all-city festivals. 



Elementary 
ART 



Enrichment Activities and Ideas 



1. Study the history of architecture. Show developments by: planning murals or 
friezes, modeling various styles of architecture through a variety of rnedia, 
making dioramas to illustrate concepts of various styles or neriods. 

2. Plan murals and friezes to accompany unit work. Example: huntin?! through the 
ages, soldiers throuf^h the ages, areat explorers, flight from Icarus to astro- 
nauts. 

3. Observe murals and paintings in public buildings, 

4. Report on art exhibits. Study art through the ages. Begin with the prehistoric 
art of the cavemen, brush paintings of the ancient Chinese. 

5. Study lives of famous artists. 

6. Study a particular style^, such as that of the impressionists. Make a Painting 
in that style. 

7. Choose appropriate music and readings to go with the study of particular paint- 
ings, 

8. Choose a poem as inspiration for art work. 

9. Illustrate original poems. 

10. Make cartoons of an imaginary character. 

11. Arrange a display of ci'^eative paintings inspired by particularly beautiful pas- 
sages from a favorite book. 

12. Analyze pictures having vivid expressions of human emotions, such as joy and 
happiness, rage and fear. 

13. Keep a notebook about new paintings, artists, and exhibits, using clippings ^rom 
newspapers or magazines, 

14. Become familiar with paintings and artists. 

15. Learn about the art forms of people of other times .and places. 

16. Design book jackets for favorite books, 

17. Translate into art, the feelings aroused by listening to music, tn sounds in 
nature, or to industrial sounds, 

18. Draw original designs for magazine covers. 

19. Design illustrations of famous quotations. 
O 
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Elementary ART - Continued 



20* Prepare a frieze illustrating scenes in novels, plays, etc. 

21. Plan backgrounds for dramatic productions. 

22. Design rrop:ram covers for special occasions. 

23. Help compile a picture file for the class. 

24. Arrange art objects for a display case or a bulletin board. 

25. Make and display a collection of paintines cut from magazines. Loam to distin- 
<Tuish betv?een drav/n and photo.^raphed pictures. 

26. Plan an cxchanee art exhibit with children of another class or of another school, 

27. Become familiar with and understand the meaninqs of new art vocabulary: e.(?., 
bisque, kiln> sciUpture, tint, shade. 

28. Observe form and color in nature: soil, rocks, leaves, shells, fossils, rainbows. 

29. Look for man-inade patterns suggested by nature: narble-patterned tile, v/ood- 
grained paper, ''leopard^' or other *^fake fur' fabrics, etc. 

30. Observe pictures and textiles to see how patterns are repeated. Make a booklet 
of samples. 

31. Hake a design for stationery. 

32. Make a design for wallpaper. 

33. Model a vase out of clay (in ancient style). Decorate it with a scene from a myth. 

34. Model clay fi^^ures of heroes from an ancient myth. 

35. Make portraits of self, a classmate, or a famous personaeo, in charcoal, water- 
color, chalk, or cut paper. 

36. Find unusual materials to use in collages and mosaics. Examples: nuts, chenille, 
seeds, styrofoam, leaves, bottle caps, eqpshells, broken shells, pebbles, con- 
struction paper, tissue paper, cellophane, crepe paper, tile, v/ood, sand, chalk, 
shavings, feathers, wallpaper scraps, cotton, macaroni, yarn, straws, sandpaper, 
felt, balsa wood, dyed rice, paper doilies. 

57. Organize a class collection of scrap materials for use in making puppets, mobiles, 
stabiles, collar^es, etc. Su.Pieest'i terns for class members to look for and ways for 
using them. 

38. Use common materials in uncommon ways. 

39. Use material from nature for art work. Think of new thin.ris to do vdth leaves, 
seeds, shells. 
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Elementary ART - Continued 



40. Experiment with different media: colored chalk and milk, craven resist, tempera 
batik, oriental brush-drawing, pencil drawing, finrrer i^aintinf? or crayon appli- 
que on burlap, crayon ctchinj^^ string drawin.f^, 

42. Experiment to find different ways of usinf? r>anier mache. 

43. Explore various printinr; techniques, lino cuts, cardboard prints, wood blocks, 
innertubc prints, eraser prints, potato and ve?^etable prints, scrap prints, 
mono prints, silk screen prints, etchin.rT, masonite prints, cork hullctinV)oard 
sheeting. ' 

44. Make mobiles and stabiles usin^ a variety tnaterials: vermiculite, scrap 
materials, pieces of v/ood, wire, cardboard, tubes, items from nature, panier mache. 

45. Experiment with transparent, translucent, and oraque materials, 

46. Experiment with plastic media other than clay: sawdust and paste, flour and 
salt, or wallpaper clep.ner. 

47. Try sculpturing v;ith paper, 

48. Hake modular designs usinrz cardboard containers, papier mache forms, and simrle 
cardboard shapes , 

49. Try abstract sculpture, makinf; unusual and spontaneous use of materials. 

50. Make architectural models, using small boxes and containers, small pieces of 
dowel rods. 

51. Build 'an ^'Outlandish Contrantion. 

52. Donict political, social, or sports events in cartoons. 

53. Try en?jneling on copper cr working with glass. 

54. Plan art activities for class units. 

55. Kelp parents plan liortie decorations. 

56. Look throufTh art activity books for ideas for art projects. 

57. •ielp establish a junior art pallery. 
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Part IV 



TEACHING AND RESOURCE MATERIALS 



The counseling-insti^uctional program is a creative product of counselor 
and teacher interaction. Materials based on individual case study data and 
observations are predominantly ideational rather than directive. Teachers 
and counselors have found that background reading materials are most useful 
which provide information on the education of gifted students, facilitate appli- 
cation of guidance principles, and develop skill in promoting creative thinking. 
Monthly inservice training meetings a.re essential to program development. 
Through discussing case studies and t'haring productive classroom activities, 
teachers and counselors learn new vv-ays to challenge the iateilectual power and 
to facilitate the full development of gifted learners, 

Scope and sequence of program content depend uniquely on the particular stu- 
dents involved. Level of difficulty need not be observed, since the range of 
ability and achievement within grade levels may exceed the range between grade 
levels. The most intellectually mature grade seven pupil can handle more ad- 
vanced concepts than the least mature grade nine pupil. Investigators found, 
however, that many groups in the demonstration program reconsidered topics 
of the preceding year and probed into ramifications which they had earlier fail- 
ed to perceive. 

Small Group Discussion Activities 

The following small group discussion topics are examples of interests and 
concerns which were discussed by participants in the demonstration program. 
Although most groups enjoyed the independence of proposing their own topics, 
they occasionally relied on the counselor to suggest an idea: 

1, Orientation of the discussion groups involved viewing objectives of the 
program. Some groups spent several sessions in evaluating program 
objectives, while others accepted them as indisputable. Growth in the 
following behaviors was discussed. 

a. Understanding of self- -perceiving strengths and weaknesses and 
feeling a sense of personal worth, 

b. Love of learning --finding value in learning and feeling a "need to 
know, " not just a "need for grades. " 

c. Social conscience --developing sensitivity to feelings and needs of 
others and having regard and respect for others • 
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d. Tolerance for ambiguity--learning to consider more than one solu- 
tion to a problem and accepting those situations which do not have 
'^right" or "wrong" answers. 

e. Creative thinking --working for originality and using imagination. 

f. • Quantity and quality of production --working productively but striv- 

ing for quality. 

g. Response to challenge- -finding excitement in difficult tasks and 
persevering on problems, 

h. Use of teachei — sharing opinions and theories with teachers and 
regarding them as resource persons, 

2. What is a philosophy of life? Do we always have one whether v/e are 
aware of it or not? Does being aware have advantages? What are some 
of our basic beliefs? What are some of our guiding principles? 

3. In writing about education, Schopenhauer said, "Maturity is the work 
of experience alone; and therefore it requires time. Youth, therefore, 
is the period for storing knowledge until such time as the faculty of 
judgment makes its appearance later on." How do students learn? Is 
judgment a "faculty" which "appears, " or should youth practice use of 
judgment? 

4. Dependency on parents: In what areas should teenagers be able to make 
independent decisions, or should teenagers follow adult decisions imtiL 
about age 21? 

5. Conformity: Americans have been described as showing an increasing 
tendency to go along with the crowd rather than maintain individual judg- 
ments. Since the democratic way of life requires independence in mak- 
ing judgments, the problem of conformity has great social importance. 

a. What is a definition of conformity? Is conformity good or bad? 

b. In how many situations is conformity an advantage? 

c. -.Does conformity indicate lack of independent thinking? 

d. Why do some people tend to be nonconforming in situations where 
most people go along with convention or traditions? 

e. What factors influence persons who yield readily to group pressures, 
who easily change their own opinions, and who go along with the 
ideas of those around them? 

f. Can the students give examples of having trouble deciding whetiier 

to act on their own judgment or of doing what seemed to be expected 
by others around them? 
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g. What coarjidcratioar: art usually involved in maki .g a decision, on 
whether to conform or to be "indepehdent? " 

6, Plato speculated on the nature of an ideal society in h;s Re public > If 
the students were assigned the task of describing a mvdel for society 
today, what would be included in their outline? 

7, Aristotle said, ^'We may define happiness as prosper J y combined with 
virtue; or as Indepetidenco of life:; or as the secure er.^oyment of the 
maximum of pleasure; or as a good condition of property and body, to- 
gether with the pov/er o: cjuai'ding one'.-} property and l>ody and making 
use of them, 

a. Would the students r/id to his definition , or would they delete 
sornelhinj? 

b» What makes perse. i Ijeippy? 

c. In what v/ays might happiness depend on others? 

d. Is hap ,lness mor.Uy iti or outside ol our control? 

8. Benjanr)in Franklin, in *^Prop::isals Relating to the Education of Youth, " 
staied that, *'The /jrcat aim arid end of all learning should be the devel- 
opment of ability to serve mankind, one's country, friends and family." 
Why would the studontf>^ yim for education be the same, or how would it 
differ? 

9. Does man make history, or do the times m^ake the man? 

10. Thomas Macaulay, a nineteenth century British wi'iter and reformer, 
in his essay on Machiavelli, criticized Machiavelli's idea that a good 
of the state exists distinct from the good of its members. Do the stu- 
dents agree or disagree witli Macaulay that society and laws are justified 
only if they promote '"the. sum of private happiness? 

11. When character building is spoken of, what is meant? Why is character 
development important to the individual and to society? Should the pri- 
mary aim be development of the individual for the good of the individual 
or for the good of society? 

12. John C. Calhoun in the "The Concurrent Majority" (an essay on govern- 
ment) stated: 

Liberty, indeed, though among the greatest of blessings, is not 
so great as that of protection; inasmuch as the end of the former . 
is the progress and improvement of the race--while that of the 
latter is its preservation and perpetuation* And hence, when the 
two come into conflict, liberty must, and ever ought., to yield to 
protection, as the existence of the race is of greater* moment than 
its improvement. 
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What did Calhoun mean? If "liberty'' versus "protection, were to be 
debatedjwhich side would you take and why? 

13. Is man born "hiunan?" 

14. Define liberty. Defend the statement, "The greatest liberty is within 
the law, 

15. Is anyone ever free froni social control? What are "social controls" 
imposed by folkways? From ceremony and ritual? Others*!^ 

16. Can group influences be easily put aside? 

17. Can human personality develop as well in isolation as in groups? 

18. Are inventions usually the product of a single man of genius? 

19. Is prejudice an instinct? 

20. Wha.t is the advantage of making actions habitual? Can someone be too 
much regulated by habit? Is ic harder to acquire new habits or to break 
old ones? 

21. Would a hermit have a "social self?" Does an element of self exist 
which remains the same in all relationships? When the role changes from 
"student" to "son" or "daughter, " does the self change too? Can a per- 
son maintain the same self in all situations? Should people try? 

22. Is self-esteem the same as self-confidence? What are the relationships 
to selfishness? ^low can we distinguish "selfishness?" 

23. How do people think? Are there different kinds of thinking'' Can people 
think without feeling or feel without thinking? Is believing a form of 
thinking? 

24. If you had a choice, in what order of importance would you place the 
following: being a good athlete, being a good student, being popular, 
being one who understands and accepts other people? How would you 
like most to be remembered when you leave school? 

25. What is an "in" group? What makes a person "popular?" 

26. What starts a fad? What purposes do fads serve? 

27. What are major influences on human behavior? 

28. Is man^s nature basically "war-like?" Is the human bein^ born with 
a need to battle, or do wars "begin in the minds of men?' 

29. Is it the nature of man to "do the right thing" or the wrong thing? What 
determines choice between right and wrong? Why do people do wrong? 
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Are the wise always good? 

30. V/hat v/ould happen if history were eliminated as a .>abjeot in school? 

31. Cheating: Why do people cheat? Is cheating a serious problem in out 
school? What should our responsibility be? 

32. How would you assess the civil rights problem in this locality? 

33. If you could be someone other than yourself, what person (a) in the past 
and (b) in the present would you like to be? 

34. What would happen if no one had to work for a living? How would people- 
prepare for such a life ? 

35. Why do we tend to make '^socially acceptable" remarks to each other? 
Do our reasons change as we grow older? 

36. What do we mean by ''freedom?'' What do we mean by ^'--esponsibility? 
Are freedom and responsibility compatible? 

37. What is your reaction to the following statement? All behavior is aimed 
at meeting two basic huxiian needs ---the need to feel worthwhile to self 
and others and the need to love and be loved. 

38. What IS your reaction to the following statement? AUpi'Oblems center 
around one basic problem, the feeling 6f aloneness. 

39. Do people have the right to demonstrate against constituted authority? 

40. Is too much emphasis placed upon preparation for the future arid not 
enough on xnaking living today worthwhile and full (i. e.^ elementary 
school is preparation for high school, high school is preparation for 
college)? Approximately one-third of the life span is spent ''in prepa- 
ration. 

41. How can we "change" other people? 

42. How do people develop a concept of self? "Who am* I?" 

43. What IS school spirit? What makes it good? What responsibility has 
the individual ? 

44. How would you set up a civilization on another planet? 

45. Do we do what is "the greatest good for the greatest number, " or do 
we start with the individual and his freedom? 

46. Discuss grades in terms of the difference in nieaniag and value to par- 
ents, teachers, and students. 
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47, Discuss teacher-pupil relationships in terms of differences and sirnilai^- 
ities in expectations, perceptions of standards, and attainment of goals. 

Classroom Activities 

The following activities in English and social science classes are examples 
of lessons which were based on accumulated data in individual case study re- 
cords. These activities were designed to (1) meet educational and guidance 
needs; (2) promote educational and developznental goals; (3) promote more effect- 
ive learning of English and social science; (4) to advance communication skills; 
(5) encourage development of a set of values and a philosophy of life; and (6) 
emphasize creative behavior in areas of creative thinking, associational fluency, 
adaptive flexibility, and sensitivity to problems. Many of the sample lessons 
might be included under more than one of these categories. For example, a 
lesson planned to meet one individual's guidance needs might also promote more 
effective learning in English. 

Activities for Education and Guidance 

1. An inventory sheet including the following should be made at beginning 

of t ^hool: What is your favorite school subject? Why is it your favorite? 
In wnat subject do you do your best work? Why do you think you do best 
in this subject? In what subject do you do your poorest work? Why do 
you think you do poorest in this subject? 

2. Stimulus stories should be read to show examples of personality traits. 
The class should be divided into small groups for this discussion. 

3. What are your strengths and weaknesses? Each student in the program 
was assisted in evaluating his strengths and weaknesses in individual 
conference with the teacher. 

4. Committee assignments should include the following: How can we solve 
the problems created by the size of our scliool? How can we cope better 
with problems arising from differences in the background of students 
here? 

5. a. After a study of the phases of character and the techniques used 

to portray a character in literature, a character sketch should hf: 
assigned to be written as though one of the parents of each student 
had written the sketch. 

b» A character sketch should be written by the student as though his 
best friend had written the sketch, 

c. The culminating activity includes "Who Am I?" (capabilities, per- 
sonality, emotional makeup, physical makeup and so forth); "Where 
Am I Going?** (educationally, vocationally, and so forth); **How Will 
I Get There?** 
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6, Select three of your friends to be interviewed. You should choose three 
people who, you believe, will be frank and honest in giving their opinion. 
Interview one at a time. You are more likely to receive more thoughtful 
responses in prxvate. 

a. Explain that you are taking a survey of what teenagers (or grade 
seven students) think arc the most liked and least liked character- 
istics of people they know. 

b. Ask them to name characterisitcs only, not people by name. Re- 
port by comparing and contrasting the three responses objectively. 
Then summarize your own opinion of the responses from the inter- 
view. 

?• Define misery. Write a composition beginning with, ^'Misery is, . . 

8. Make a list using the following topics: 

a. ''What I Expect From My Parents, " 

b. ''What My Parents Should Expect From Me. " 

9. Keep a diary about "school and you." Write one paragraph daily for 
two weeks, 

10. If you could choose any occupation you would like without regard to re- 
strictions involving talents, education, age, money, or social status, 
what would you be and why? 

11. The teacher should select a current controversial issue in the school, 
community, or nation and assign a student to gather and report opinions 
from the student body, teachers, and parents. 

12. The class should be assigned for discussion: What would be the charac- 
teristics of an "ideal" student? 

13. List in order of importance the qualities you would look for in choosing 
your congressman. 

14. In several schools students discussed the question, "What influences 
people^s behavior?" General agreement existed un the subjects "People 
determine the behavior of people, " and "A person's behavior is related 
to expectations of the group." The following kinds of influences were 
suggested. 



habit will power 

moods family training 

laws conscience 

fears needs 

customs moral standards 
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a* Add your own ide3.s to the above list. 

b. Number each idea according to your opiaion of their order of im- 
portance in infiuerrcing behavior. 

c. Write an explanation of why you chose the one you did as most im- 
portant, 

15, Many people act differently in the same kind of situation. What are 
some ways in which people can and do find relief in a tense or uncom- 
fortable situation? 

16, Use the following sentence as the fir.st sentence of a character sketch: 
"Everyone turned and looked as he walked by. " 

17, In your opinion, who was one of the greatest persons who evei* lived? 
Justify yout^ choice. 

18, Choose a dramatic incident from history, or a fictional situation from 
literature, and write down your thoughts about it. Try to select one to 
which you reacted strongly, 

19, The teacher should keep a question box and should invite students to 
propose significant questions for discussion and study. These should 
come under, "Things I'd like to know/' 

20, The teachei- should also keep a suggestion box in whicli "gripes'' or 
problems may be dropped anonymously. 

21, Write a one~page essay beginning, "I get mad when, , 

21. The teacher should develop, with students, a list of interesting activi- 
ties and hobbies. 

33, inuring class discussions, the teacher should give one student a class 
list and request a tally of times each student contributed to the disc;.s-' 
sion. These "participation polls" offer objective evidence to those stu- 
dents who may need to he more aware of their lack of involvement. 

24, The teacher should put on a mock trial in which a hy^.i/chetical student 
is tried for wasting time, not completing assignments, not doing home- 
wor'k, and so forth. 

Activities to Promote English and Social Science Learning 

U The following can be used as independent projects for research: 

a. Search for culture bias \\\ food, s':nerstition, charms, taboos, and 
so forth. 
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b. Select some phase of culture, aad trace its developm Mit from pre- 
historic tiine to the present; this can include areas si. ch as disease 
control, law and governnne'il, or education. Note im;iortant con- 
tributions to our social heritage. 

c. Investigate culture traits that have been borrowed f rc m other na- 
tions, material and nonmateriaU 

In the novel Great Expectations , Vthat do you think were the contribut- 
ing factors in Pip's changing values? 

Prepare one newspaper i-Gue which would have been appropriate for a 
weekly publication in Babylon, or fifth centui-v Rome, during the Cru- 
sades, and so forth. Sections could include '^Letters to the Editor, 
^^Classified, " "Personals, " "Cartoons, " "Editorials, " and so forth, as 
well as news items. 

Compile a dictionary of interesting words, entitled, "How Did That 
Word Get Into Our Language?" The following references contain many 
interesting expressions that may be used in compiling the dictionary: 

Charles E. Funk and Charles E. Funk, Jr., Horrsefeathe rs and 
Other Curiours Words. New York: Harper & Row, Publishers, Inc., 

rmr. 

Charles E. Funk, Hea vens to Betsy and Other Curious Saying s. 
New York: Harper~XTiow, Publishers, Inc., 1955. 

Charles E. Funk, Thereby Hangs a Tale: Sto;-ies of Curious Word 
Origins. New Yorl<l Harper &. Row, Inc. , i950. 

The following words, together with their definitions, are interesting 
examples of what a student may find in these references: 

cardigan : This buttoned sweater got its name from the Earl of Cardigan, 
commander in the famous Charge of the Light Brigade at Balaclava 
during the Criiii^an War. The loose, swdnging raglan overcoat is also 
named for a figure in that war, Lord Raglan. 

dunce: By a strange twist, the name of a learned theologian a d philos- 
opher of the thirteenth century, John Duns Scotus, has ccme to mean 
"simpleton. " Opponents of his doctrines called his followers Dunses 
in derision; the name stuck. 

Either project a picture on the screen or distribute a different one fc^* 
each student as stimulus for v/riting a story. Choose pictures of people 
whose ages differ from the age levels oi tlie students. 

Request each student to submit five test questions on a unit, chapter, 
and so forth. Use the questions for a class test. 



Under the heading of *'man and society, the philosophies of the fallow- 
ing peopU* should be introduced: 

Marsilius: The group is more important than the individual, **Every 
whole is greater than its parts, 

The first philosopher to present the idea that there never 
v/as a free statt: of man. 

People bound themselves together to create an ordered 
socixhty; but when the governme'it becomes irrespousiblo, 
the people have the right to revolt. 

^'Man is born free and everywhere he is in. chains," He 
saw growth iu personal possessions and concentration of 
population as yielding vice and crime. "Finally, each maa, 
in giving himself to ali^ gives himself to nobody. " 

As an assignment, select one of the above writers and read about his 
philosophy. Answer the following questions using your own philosophy: 

a. What is man\s relationship to society? Does the individual exist 
for society, or does society exist for the individual? 

be How can the individual be most effectively controlled? What is the 
social control which ensures the existence of society? 

Under the general heading ^'social change'* may appear topics for written 
reports, debates, open discussion. These should be related to the his- 
torical period being studied as a basis for review of the semester's study 
or as focal points for interpreting great personalities and their effect 
on history, 

a, Plato said man can rr.,jld society to his rational will. Is human 
will ever a factor in social change? Is social change largely a 
natural process? Is group interaction the major cause of social 
change ? 

b. What is the aim of society? If it is "the good life" as Plato said, 
is justice the basis? Do you believe, as did Machiavolli, that the 
end justifies the means? Is individual interest or group interest 
more influential in effecting social change? Are people more re- 
sponsive to ideals or to personal interest in working toward social 
change ? 

Alexis de Tocqueville was only twenty -six years of age when he wr-ote 
Democracy in Americ a. Wr:*^en by a Frenchman over 130 years ago, 
this document is still considered one of thc^ best descriptions of tlie 
democratic way of life in America, De Tocqueville concluded VoJr.me 
I with an interesting comparison of Russia and America, Pie wrote: 



Hume: 
Locke: 

Rousseau: 
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There arcs at the present time 1835, two great nations in the world 
which seem to tend toward the same end, although they started 
from different points: I allude to the Russians and the Americans, 
Both of them have grown up unnoticed; and while tlie attention of 
mankind was directed elsev/here, they iiave suddenly assumed a 
most prominent place among the nations . , • All other nations 
seem to have aearly reached natural limits, and only to be charged 
with 1 maintenance of their power; but these are still in the act of 
growth: all others are stopped or continue to advance with extreme 
difficulty; these are proceeding with ease and with celerity along 
the patli to v/hich the human eye can assign no term* The American 
struggles against the nacural obstacles which oppose him; the ad- 
ver.":5aries of the Rus-'.»iati are mt?.n; the former combats the wilder- 
ness and savage life the latter, civihzation with all its weapons 
and its arts: the conquests of the one are therefore gained by the 
plowshare; those of the other by the sword. The Anglo-American 
roUes upon personal interest to accomplish his ends, and gives 
free scope to the unguided exertions and ccmmon sense of the citi- 
zens; the Russian centers all the authority of tlie .-society in a single 
arm: the principal interest of the forni'-ir is freedom; of the latter, 
servitude, Tneir starting point is different, and thr^ir courses are 
not the ^ame; yet each of them sooms to be marked out by will of 
Heaven to sway the destimcs of half the globe-. 

Considering that de Tocqueville was only twenty -six years old and 
that he remained ia ihe United States only for nine months, write 
your rx-action to some of hirs statements and conclusions in the fore- 
going paper. Be specific by stating to what you are reacting and 
by including the statement m your report, 

De Tocqueville was convinced that democracy was the '^wave^' of 
the future. Do you feel that he was corr ect? Support your state- 
ment with specific details. At various tin-jcs in history, various 
forms of govermrifint like monarchy, dcinocracy, communism, 
have been prominent. What "wave" do you feel might be the next 
one of the future? Tell why you feel this way, 

De Tocqueville says tliat, to those who have fancied an ideal demo- 
cracy to be a brilliant and easily realized dream, lie has endeav- 
or od to show that they had clothed the? picture in false colors. These 
persons might be termed *'Adeaiists. " Define an idealist. Wliat 
basically is difficult about being an idealist? 

Interpret the meaning of the following passage: 

Tne Ari;^4io -American relies upon p( rsonal interest to accomplish 
his (Mids, and f:>*ives ivae scope to tne un^t^uided exeilions and com- 
mon i-'onse ul* the citizens: the Ru'.isiati centers all the authority 
of soc:iuty in a siny le amy: the priricipal instrument of the former 
is freedom: of the latter> servitude. 



e. One hundred and thirty years have passed since de Toquevilie wrote 
the words quoted in the question above. What do you feel he would 
write were he to v/rite about the same two countries today? 

f. What do you think will happen when Americans no longer have '*the 
natural obstacles'^ to struggle with? 

10. Plato^s philosophy was closely linked to the conditions of Greek ci^/iU- 
zation. Although his thinking corresponded to the teachings of Socraios 
and reflected a practical idealism, his point of view has also been des- 
crioed as ^'radical pessimism/' This pessimism is noted in his pre- 
diction of the sequence of government from aristocracy to timooracy, 
to oligarchy, to democracy, and finally to tyranny. If Plato could be 
here to ritudy democracy in the U. S. , wha'. evidence would he find that 
his prediction would not hold true in our present civilization? (As an 
individual enrichment project to be conduct during study of ancient 
civilizations, define terminology, and find examples of each to deter- 
mine whether Plato's prediction of sequence was accurate.) 

11. Benjamin Franklin in a letter to Josiah Quincy said. '^Thero never was 
a good war or a bad peace, *^ Explain why you agree or disagrc^e with 
his statement. This statement could be tested by doing i*evSearch on 
various wars. The outcomes or gains of wars should be weighed and 
compared with the oKtent of destruction and violence; for e:;ample, 
World War I and the subsequent degradation of Germany can be com- 
pared with Germany's acceptance of Adolph Hitler and the National- 
Socialist Party with all Its ramifications. The students could present 
the results of their inquiry in the form of a written assignment or in 
discussion form. 

12. Aristotle taught that the state was natural and that man was naturally 
a political being. If Aristotle had had the power to know what would 
occur* in the centnrip'^ which followed the golden age of Greece^ do you 
believe he would have changed this teaching? Why? Or, wliy not? 

Assign the question for consideration by small committees during cul- 
mination of the study of ancient civilizations. The f^^ame technique could 
be used in investigating the city stator> of ancient Greece, the guilds 
of Medieval Europe, unification of Germany, tha development of the 
Magna Carta, the Russian Revolution, and the American colonies . 

13. In the late eighteenth century St. Jean de Crevcoeur, author of Letters 
from an American Farmer , wrote: 

liere individuals of all nations are melted into a new race of men, 
whose labors and posterity will one day cause great changes in the 
world. . . . The American is a new mar, who acts upon new prin- 
ciples; he must therefore entertain now ideas and form nc^w opinions, 

a. What ''great changes in the world'^ have Americans occasioned? 
How have they affected the world? 
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b. Do you think that the social and moral values of the twentieth cen- 
tury differ from those of the eighteenth century American? In what 
way? Vvhat are your basic social values? 

c. Have all people been included in this ^^meliiag" process? Do you 
think that a new race has been created? If so, how does it differ 
from the previous race? 

d. To what extent do you feel de Crevecoeur^s predictions have been 
fulfilled during the past 200 years? 

14. More than 600 years ago Dante (12G5-1321) wrote in "On World Govern- 
ment, " "Human freedom consists in be'ng ruled by reason and in living 
for the goal of mankind. Such freedom i5 possible only under world 
government, " 

a» Do you think that during the years since Dante Jived history has 
tended to support or to contradict his statement? 

b. How would world government help or hinder man's progress? 

c. Is huiTiaa freedom possible in a world organization which has indi- 
vidual countries: practicing different sets of values? 

15. During the first half of the nineteenth century, Francois Guizot, the 
French statesman and historian^^wrote. 

We, of the present day, are content with our condition, let us not 
expose it to dai ger by indulging in vague desires, the time for 
realizing which has not come. Much has been given to us, much 
will be required of us; we must render to posterity a strict account 
of our conduct; the public, the government, all are now subjected 
to discussion, examination, responsibility. Let us attach ourselves 
firmly, faithfully, undevi&.tingly, to the principles of our civiliza- 
tion - justice, legality, publicity, liberty . . . , 

a. Be prepared to discuss and define the following in class: justice, 
legality, and liberty. 

b. Do you think a statesman In the United States today might make 
those remarks of Guizot? Explain which ideas you feel might apply 
to the nation's situation today and which ones would not. 

16. The Roman historian Tacitus said history can do no greater good than 
'*to let no worthy action go uncommemorated" and to condemn ^'evil words 
and deeds in the eyes of later ages. If you were assigned the t ^sk of 
writing about a great man who has been mentioned, what worthy actions 
and what evils would you include in your reporting? Using tbr. names of 
men from the social science material (Julius Ceasar, Napolr.on, and 
others), assign a research team tiie tasK of evaluating evidence lor 
worthy actions and for evil words and deeds. Select a panel to study 
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the findings of the research team and to present these findit.ig£3 for class 
discussion. Does history condemn or does history rojnanlicize the 
great accomplishments and play down the injustices? Does history 
make heroes out of opportunists? 

17. The following criteria should be used for judging the importance of a 
current event: 

a» Does this event affect large numbers of people? 

b. Does the event involve some major action? 

c. Does this article on a current event give useful information^ such 
as scientific information? 

d» Does this article on a current event clarify or solve some problem? 

e. Does this article report the latest step in some action, such as a 
war or a political campaign? 

f. Does this article tell about future trends or possible future trends 
such as automation and so forth? 

g« Is the article a report about the unique achievements of some per- 
son or group, or is it about some famous person? 

■ h^ Dops this report tell of art, literature, or some other creative 
activity? 

A person should ask himself these questions concerning each current 
event: 

a. What is the implicauion to you of this happening in relation to your 
being a citizen of the nation? 

b. What is the personal implication as far as you as an individual are 
concei^ned? 

A student should be prepared to answer the following concerning current 
events: 

a. Defend your selection of each current event in light of the above 
criteria, 

b. Make predictions as to what may happen in the future under certain 
conditions. 

Activities to Advance Comnnmication Skills 

1. For one week as you go about your home and school activities, look 
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for some act of others that you can sincerely praise. Note the effect 
on the person and on yourself. Record your inipreswions; and using 
this data, write a theme on ''The Value of Praise at5 a Device to Influ- 
ence Behavior. (Be sure to distinguish between praise and flattery.) 

Prepare a chart with six columns titled: '^Lcve of Family, '\Self-In- 
terest, ^'Thrift, ^'ilealth, " "Fear, and "Keeping up wj'^h the Joneses.*' 
Study advertisements on televisioji and radio, in newspapers, in maga- 
zines, and on billboards. Record each advertisement, in the column of 
the category to which the advertiser is appealing. 

Purposefully listen for gossip and rumor for one week. Each Lime you 
hear gossip, try to determine whether it is malicious, idle talk, or 
simply an attempt to raise one*s own prestige- by lower ing another's, 
and so forth. Write a theme on '^Gossip as a Form of Communication. *' 

The following can be used for class discussion; We communicate in 
many ways other than by language; for example, laugliter can have sev- 
eral messages. How man}' can we name? Compare "laughing with'^ 
and '^laughing at." How do people feel anout ridicule and laughter direct- 
ed at them? 

The essence of communication lies in the accuracy with whicli it is 
understood by the receiver and the accuracy with which the sender ex- 
presses his meaning. It is important to perform all of the following: 

a. Develop a critical attitude; and investigate facts before making 
decisions. 

b. Learn to recognize fallacies in thinking and to detect devices that 
hinder str-aight thinking. 

c. Acquii-e skill in applying the scientific method of thought to indivi- 
dual and social problems. 

d. Above ail, respond with respect for ideas, feelings^ and rights of 
others, 

e. The teacher should discuss wishful thinking, rationalization, false 

- analogy, assumptions, double meaning, begging the question, super- 
stition, and prejudice. 

f. After comx:)iling a list of superstitions of class mombers, the teacher- 
should discuss bow each might have originated. 

g. The teacher should shov/ how prejudice is revealed in stereotyping, 
"scapegoating, " and labeling. 

h. The teacher should assign one night's television programs to moni- 
tors who will record examples of fallacies in thinking and re?port 

to class. 



6, The following propaganda techniques and devices shou'd be taughl to 
and well understood by gifted students: ^ 

a. In using "name calling, " as we know, people tend to summarize 
whole areas of their experience under labels, Wnen the listener 
hears theni, he is flooded v/ith emotion; his mind stops working on a 
logical basis; and he may, without giving his decision careful thought, 
take the action desired of him by the persuasive talker. Using name- 
calling labels, the speaker hopes to produce a negative reactiori 

to the listener against some thing, cause, or person. For ex- 
ample, the term '^Communist'^ is an emotion -laden label in America 
and has sometimes been devastatingly applied to people who have 
not been Coimmunists. Similarly, the speaker may refer to those 
who have different views from his as "crackpots, "radicals, " and 
so forth, 

b. Many speakers use "glittering generalities." This technique works 
in a fashion similar to the name -calling, but in this case the labels 
are likely to illuminate the spe.'iker's cause and to place anything 
or anybody supporting it in a favorable light. Examples of such 
labels ar.e: freedom - loving, democratic, Ainerican, Christian, 
efficient, patriotic, and friend. Such words often fill the listener 
with good feelings so that he accepts the^ speaker's proposition vviih- 
out ).^easoning it out. A political candidate may be introduced as 
"that great, democratic, freedom-loving, patriotic American. " 

In the face of these "glittering generalities, " a listener can scarcely 
believe otherwise, 

c. Using "transfer" as a device, the speaker frequently refers to 
sources of authority, prestige, or reverence that his listener re- 
spects. He does not explicitly say that the sources support his 
cause, but he gives the impression that they do. Such sources 
might include a church, a highly respected civic organization, the 
flag, the will of the people, or public education. As the political 
candidate speakr*, he may tell about attending church, belo>"^-ging 

to civic groups, attending local schools, and having respect for the 
will of the people. Hearing this, many listeners are likely to make 
a "transfer*" Assuming that the sentiments expressed by the candi- 
date are genuine, they rally behind the man, people assume that 
these groups v/hose names he recites support the candidate^ even 
though he has not said so specifically. 

d. Using "testimonial" in support of his cause, the spealcer cites tes- 
timony from respected well-known people, or he may call on them 
to give the testimony personally, A famous movie star niay appear 
on television and testify to the favorable mechanical feature of a 
new-model car that is being advertised. Because the star is well- 
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knowa, the rpncritical listeners fail to question whether the actor 
is qualified to talk about technical factors in a car. Instead, the 
actor's words may persuade uncritical listeners to buy the vehicle 
without question. 

e. Through the ''plain folks'' appeal, listeners often readily accept the 
word of a person who seems to be very much like them. On the 
other hand, people sometimes are suspicious of other people who 
are different from thezn. The persuasive talker may take advantage 
of this fact in human nature and try to sway his listeners by doing 
things to make himself appear to be one of them. A well-dressed 
salesman visiting the foi^eman of a machine shop may remove his 
coat and necktie before entering the shop. Inside, he practically 
forces handshakes out of the grease -smeared workmen to show that 
he, like them, does not mind dirty handvs; and he may use bad gram- 
mar, mixed v/ith considerable cursing, because he thinks this is 
how the average shophand talks. If his outward change of character 
is accepted by the foreman, the salesman has a better chance to 
gain acceptance of what he says in his aales talk. 

f. When a persuasive talker "stacks his cards, " he edits his oral ma- 
terial ill his own favor. Any evidence that supports his proposition 
is spoken, but adverse evidence will be shrouded in silence. "This 
vacuum cleaner, " says the salesman, "has nine wonderful features." 
He enumerates them, but he makes no reference to the poor features, 
of course. The noncritical listeners accept what the} hear, failing 
to look beyond the spoken words for the full evidence. 

g. The "band wagon" device appeals to follow -the -herd instincts that 
are strong in most of us. A persuasive speaker, pointing out that 
many people have accepted his proposition, tries to leave the lis- 
tener with a feeling that he too should join the crowd. A television 
announcer appears on the screen holding a package of cigarettes. 
"Two* billion of these were sold last year, he states. ' Evei^yone 
is buying them. '^ He may say that the makers expect to sell three 
billion this year. The annotncer may give no solid evidence re- 
garding the quality of the cigarettes, but the listeners, not exercis- 
ing their critical abilities, may buy the cigarettes simply because 
they think everyone else is baying them. 

h. Alleged scientific or "pseudo - scientific'* proof is offered to convince 
a television audience that a product i3 superior. Examples are the 
"glass stomach, " "tooth paste tests, " and su foilh. 

i. Using "reiteration " as a propaganda device, a speaker repeats a 
statement over and over. People have a tendency to believe what 
is familiar to them. If people hear a statement often enough, they 
accept it as truth. 

j. Spealcers often use "volume control" as a device. Certain statements 
they speak more loudly than others because many people have a 




tendency to accept as truth those statements that are emphasized 
in this manner. Examples are the innumerable times that commer- 
cials on television come in v/ith an increase of volume. 

7. The following should be prepared by the students as written assignments: 

a. Write a definition of propaganda. 

b. Find two examples of each of the propaganda techniques discussed 
above. Write out the examples , and label them as to which tech- 
niques they represent. 

Activities to Encourage Development of Values and a Philosophy of Life 

1. The following activities are designed to encourage developmcmt of sound 
values and a worlhv/iiile pliilosophy of life based on the best thinking of 
writers and philosophers: 

a. Compare the traits of two characters> respond and irresponsi- 
ble, in *'Mr. Brownlee*s Roses" by Elsie Singmaster. 

b. Consider the values of basic honesty and truthfulness when reading 

'The Necklace*' by Guy de Maupassant. 

c. Consider man's greed and similar evil characteristics when study- 
ing the "incorruptible man" in "The Silver Mine" by Selma Lagerlof. 

How did any of these stories change, contradict, or affirm a value, 
principle, or an idea that is important to you? 

2. Write a play about a small community of good people, and show the 
excellent qualities of each character you include. Make clear what 
values they hold. Assign the role of one of them to yourself. A big 
city "confidence man" is just about to take over the town. What w'ill 
you do to save it? 

3. Aristotle saw man as a social animal and society as a natural extension 
of human relationships. Hobbes, a seventeenth century philosopher, 
described society as an unpleasant necessity organized by men for self- 
preservation. Hobbes viewed man as a ^•reature who could not endure 
the state of nature and who consequently organized society through a 
contract in which man relinquished certain rights in return for protec - 
tion from his fellow men, thus giving unlimited power to government. 
Aristotle seems to have held a more kindly view of man's nature than 
did Hobbes, who saw man as a creature who was moral only to avoid 
punishment and v/ho joined with others only from "fear of pain and a 
desire for power. " 

a. Read Ralph Waldo Emerson's essay, "Self Reliance." With which 
of the three philosophers discussed do you agree? 
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b. Present a panel of six members representing the three philosophies; 
this should be followed by class discussion. 

c. Assume the role of Aristotle, Hobbes, or Emerson, and defend 
your philosophy against one of the others. 

4. What is a philosophy of life ^ Do v/e need one? Do we always have one 
whether we are aware of it or not? Any advantages to being aware of 
having a philosophy of life? V/hat are somie of our basic beliefs? What 
are some of our guiding principles ? What kind of person would an ''ideal" 
mature adult be? What would you like to contr ibute to our society? 

5. John Ruskin, a nineteenth century critic of art and society, deplored 
the loss of certain values which he viewed as being destroyed by the 
advance of science, technology, rapid communii.:ation, and rapid trans- 
portation. He wrote "An Idealists^s Arrangement of the Age, in Fors 
Clavigera , for the following purpose: 

To talk at a distance, when you have nothing to say though you were 
ever so near; to go fast from this place to that, with nothing to do 
either at one or the other these are powers certainly. Much 
more, power of increased production, if you indeed had got it, would 
be something to boast of. But are you so entirely sure that you have 
got it that the mortal disease of plenty and afflictive affluence 
of good things are all you have to dread? 

a. Write a letter addressed to Ruskin stating what advantages man- 
kind has gained through scientific advances of the twentietii cen- 
tury, or take the stand that you agree with him and tell him in what 
ways his fears were justified, 

b. Debate the above topic. 

c. What changes might take place in the next 20 years? How will these 
changes affect the life of the next generation? 

d. What might man do with his leisure time? 

6. '^Liberty is a boisterous sea. Timid men prefer the calm of despotism.'^ - 
Thomas Jefferson. What did Jefferson mean by this statement? What 

are the implications for people today? 

7. In what ways does Qhis book] give the reader any special understanding 
of how people think and act? Are forces like ambition, greed, hate, 
love, the will to serve others, and so forth, seen as influences? 

8. Why do you approve or disapprove of people's behavior and of their at- 
titudes tov/ard life as seen in [this bookj ? 

9. The good or evil in a person^s life sometimes grows out of the strengths 
and weaknesses or the virtues and defects in his character. How is this 




true of any character in [this book] ? 

10. What are the causes of students dropping out of school? What might 
be done to help the dropout situation? 

11. Man's greed and other evils can get the best of him, oven if he does 
take precautions. Other people are incorruptible, as was the parson 
in "The Silver Mine'' by Selma Lagerlof. This stox^y also provides the 
basis for a discussion of the people's needs versus governmental needn, 

12. A discussion of loyalty and othei* values can be based upon Eric Knight's 
L assie Come Home . 

13. Each student entering high school seeks his own pai^ticular niche or 
goal. A comparison of the right way and the wrong way of achieving 
this goal and a study of parental values and attitudes toward achieving 
the goal are provided in '^Trademark" by Jessamyn ''Vest. 

14. Read The Thr ead Runs So Tru e by Jesse Stuart; compare education to- 
day and education yestei^day lii terms of individual needs. 

15. Discuss the making of a great man, Abe Lincoln, and ask whether or 
not today^s children could adapt themselves to his early environment. 
Di^^cub^.^ the pioneering spirit and progress of a nation: what are the 
capacities of today's people? The inl'luence of tin\e and necessity are 
also factors for discussion in Abe Linco lfi Grows Up by Carl Sandburg. 

16. Discuss the values of courage and iudgrncnt, as reflected in Mark Twain's 
"A Pilot's Needs. " 

Activities to Develop Assoc iational Fluency 

Associational fluency roquii^es skill in seeing connections, understanding re- 
lationships, making relationships, making synonyms, analogies, and so forth. 

1. Different things bring a feelmg of happiness or pleasure to different 
people. Happiness thus can be expressed in a number of ways: For 
example, happiness is the sound of a silver dollar* clanking in a piggy 
bank, or the smell of a rose on a spring breeze. How many similar 
expressions can you make regarding things that give you pleasure? 

2. Pretend that you are alone on an island. You have been washed ashore 
with nothfng but youi^ clothes and some paper c lips which you found in 
your pocket. How many ways can you think of to use the paper clips to 
help you on the island? 

3. How many ways can you think of to improve the succession of office of 
President of the United States? 

4. List as many topics for five-minute speeches as you can thing of in five 
minutes. 
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5* If CharlevS Dickens lived today what questions would you ask of hinn? 
List as many as you can, 

8. When you see a raven or read about one, the idea called to mind by feath 
ers, ebony, noisy, or gloom may come to your mind. List all the ideas 
that come to mind when you think of symphonies, magic, rain, coconuts, 
feet, daisies, fobtball, and horses, 

7. What are the new frontiers tixat modern pioneers might conquer? List 
as many as you can* 

8. Rewrite each of these statement*:? in as raany different ways as you can 
without changing the meaning. 

a* The chains of habit are seldom heavy enough to be felt until they 
are too strong to break. 

b. The first step to failure is the first doubt of yourself. 

c. Honking your horn does not help as much as steering v/isely, 

d. A chip on the shoulder usually indicates a block of wood nearby. 

e. There is more power in the open hand than in the clenched fist. 

f. We may not always be rewarded for our deeds, but we are sure to 
be judged by our misdeeds. 

g. Winners do not quit; quitters do not win» 

9. Complete the following phrases. Use your imagination in choosing a 
relationship* No responses are to be considered right or wrong, but 
you must be able to explain your association of ideas. 



a. 


Weed is to seed as 


is to 


b. 


Dog is to man as 


is to 


c. 


Fear is to love as 


is to 


d. 


Work is to play as 


is to 




Knowledge is to education as 




f. 


Man is to earth as 


is to 


g- 


Moon is to sky as 


is to 


h. 


Foot is to travel as 


is to 




10. Substitute synonyms for the underlined words in the following sentences: 

a. I bought the prettiest blue 5;hoes I could find in the little old town 
near the border. 

b. We made slow progress over the twist ing, rock y path to the house 
on the mountain. 

c. They went rapidly into the huge enclosure to meet the returning 
travelers . 

d. The elegant feast was a fitting end to the ceremonial. 

11. List all the words you would use to describe a happy thing, a beautiful 
sunset, a quarrel, a victory, an ocean storm, a million dollars, or 
shoes that pinch. 

Activities to Develop Adaptive Flexibility 

Adaptive flexibility involves the number of approaches or strategies the student 
uses in seeking solutions, the number of changes he makes in interpretations, 
or the number of changes he makes in the direction of his thinking. 

1. In Dicken's novel Great Expectations , how would the story have been 
different if Miss Havi sham had been Pip's benefactor? 

2. In Shakespeare's R omeo and Juliet , how might the play have ended if 
Romeo had not killed Tybalt? 

3. What would be a good title for the following works? 

a. A magazine about big game hunting 

b. A book about a high school student who was captured by a Martian 

c. A television series about a man who can read other people's thoughts 

d. A short story about a ''teenager*' who made the Olympic team 

e. A poem about sailing in a strong wind 

4. We are going to reorganize the world to make it a better place in which 
to live. You are appointed as chairman of the committee for this re- 
organization. What will the world be like when you have finished? 

5. How else could Germany have recovered after World War I except by 
a dictatorship? 

6. On the basis of what we know today, how could we have prevented World 
War I? 
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7. What alternative solutioa:^ do you have to the United Nations to obtain 
and keep world peace? 

8. Defend the following statement: Imperialism is good because it has 
brought culture to the savages. 

9* If man could foresee that the earth would be without any type of mois- 
ture in 20 years, what steps should he take? 

10. What v/ould happen if all mankind were to live to the age of approximately 
five hundred? 

11. Suppo.se that the hamsters have so increased in number that they have 
taken over the world. What is the part played by man in this new world 
he no longer controls? 

12. What might have happened if the Russians had remained for another 
seven years at Fort Ross? 

What might have happened if Sutter had not had $30, 000 to buy the cannon 

14. In what other ways could Steinbeck have exposed Jody in the iled 
Pony to tiie cruelties of nature and man in iiis education for adulthood? 

15. What other explanations could the Greeks have made for the world a- 
round them than the explanations they did made? 

16. Using the knovyledge you have gained from the study of mythology, write 
an original myth which explains something in the world around you* 

Activities to Develop Sensitivity to Problems 

1, Conduct research on the problem of starting a small business. After 
completing the research, organize a business and set up its manage- 
ment* List the difficulties which you expected. How were these diffi- . 
culties resolved in your planning? 

2. Study the problems confronting the American immigrant at the beginning 
of this century* 

a. In what ways do you feel that living in lai'ge cities has changed? 

b. What sti]l needs to be done to improve working and living condi- 
tions for the urban poor? 

c. Hov/ has the attitude of society changed toward immigrants? What 
reasons can you give for this change, if any? 

d. How many ways can you think of to improve living conditions in slum 
areas? 



3. 
4. 

5. 
6. 

7. 

8. 

8. 

10. 
11. 
O 
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Read a stimulus story or an article from Life magazine on the American 
Negro. As an assignment, take one of the minority groups (Jewish, Negro, 
Mexican, American Indian, and so forLh), and find what you can about 
the life and treatment of these people in our American culture. Assume 
the role of one of these people, and write how you feel about your place 
in the culture . 

Using a picture stimulus, a theme, covering the following points, should 
be assigned: 

a. What has happened just before the events shown in the picture? 

b. What is happening now? 

c. What will happen next? 

Pretend tliat you are ian illiterate native in Africa. Your country has 
finally overthrown the European power which had owned if for centuries. 
Nov/ that your country is independent, what is the best kind of govern- 
ment to set up if most of the people are illiterate like yourself? Give 
reasons for your answer. 

In Egypt after the period of oppression under the liyksos, the Egyptians, 
wanting the security of a strong central government, accepted a pharoah 
with complete pov/er. This pharoah demanded c<Mnplete loyalty to Egypt. 
The Egyptians had no freedom of speech, of governrnenti or of religion. 
Each m>an liad to be like every other man. What dangei^s would have 
been present, and what stifling effects on the spirit of man would this . 
totalitarianisiTi and conformity have had? 

On the Tell-el-Amarna tablets was recorded the diplomatic correspond- 
ence between the Egyptian king and the Babylonian, Assyrian, and lilttite 
nations. What problems do you think might have been discussed? Do 
similar problems exist today? 

Jack or Jacquelyn is a student in grade eight at an intermediate scliool 
in a large suburban school district. List some problems or factors that 
he or she might need to be thinking about in terms of: what kind of a 
person is he or she, and what kind of person does he or she want to be? 

In view of the type of government the Russians had under the Czars and 
Bolsheviks, what chance of success would a Russian government have 
after the Russian revolution, if it wore based on democratic ideals, such 
as the United States government. Why? 

Imagine that you are a jnember of the Peace Corps and are being sent 
to a country in Europe. Pick the country which you think especially 
needs your help, and tell what you would do in that country. 

What would happen if people could become invisible whenever they wished? 
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Imagine that you are interviewing people on television. What three 
questions would you ask each of the following people? 

a. A Cuban refugee who just arrived in this country 

b. The man who was awarded a medal for saving the victim of a mine 

C cLVG • in 

c. The inventor of a magnetic control for highway safety 

d. A fireman.who refused a contract with the Metropolitan Opera 
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ELsi.JEKTS TO tE • .Mj^At URSD IK X PROGRA.>: FOR TK3 



1/ 

1^ Does It h-v.vo so:i?i:: Ici^vlcel olneo^^iveib ? 

:5 c :Do<^=i it h^we a.prr:^:pri ate- leaders: :}.ip ¥ 

3o Do^B it con'tinu?.!" y ^nd carefully analy^^e the typea 
and quaiitT o.f loix-rn'Oib; experier-oes provided for the 
student? ' " 

A-e ;5oeB it n:i^re a vje' l- traracvd tyc^St dedioator! to the ?joal^:i 
of the program?- 

3c vooa it give c^rei 1^1 atte^rtic:n t:? developiug. a cliijiate in 
^^hich the p.ro£3/a:n can opeiata ^su:;c<^;:-s fully? The entire 
atuaent l:od;y sb{^uld cojC/Si^Ui^red as v?eil as the gifted,. 

■Sc 'Doe^^ it supply th:. coinmi.ni wit;a appropraate inrormatiovi 
apoL^i:. the prcgr-^v.-^v 

To :Jooa It ai'.v3' ado£:c:at6; financial backing? 

3c T>OGs it i-^c-et the ue^^ds of q11 so:iio<:;oorK>inic baokgrounas? 



ohertzer, Bruce (editor}; v^^|^;ip£_\vi;^,E^^ 

1960; Science Hpsearoh A3GcCn.air{?3'^''"(3hic^ 11 riHoiiT'' 



EVALUATION OF LEARNING 

Without eveluation^ the quality or the effects of curriculum change or edifi- 
cation cannot be tneasured. When anyone guides learning — i.e^p makes decislona 
either about curriculum or instruction -~ he needfl to know: (a) what kinds of 
learning to foster or encourage (his goals or objectivee); (b) where the learner is 
at a particular time with r«epect to his achievement cf goals and therefore what he 
needs to learn; and (c) what progress the learner makee* 
^ 4l\tit do we mean by evaluation 7 

Evaluation i^3 a process of gathering, interpreting, and using evidence on changes 
in th^ behavior of learners as they progress through school* It is the means by which 
goals are verified and clarified, needs are diagnosed, and progress la assessed. This 
means that: 

1* Evaluation is concerned with gathering evidence on growth, not just on 

growth in knowledge and intellectual development, but in ail the objectives 
with which the school is concerned* If the schools are concerned with the 
pupils* ability to think cr^.ically* to cooperftte, to assume responsibility, 
to be self directing and self disciplined, to make satisfactory adjustment 
in face-to-face situations, to express themselves clearly and logically 
orally and in writing, and to appreciate the good and the beautiful in the 
arts, literaturfe, and nature; if schools are concerned with the values pat- 
terns pupils are developing, their Interests, their health, and their work 
habits and study skills — then evidence of growth in these behaviors and 

aspects of personality development must be gathered along with data on growth 

■ \ 

in knowledge. This neans that teachers and pupils must have participated in 
formulating the goals ^ must understand the specific behaviora involved, and 
must accept these as worthy goals for achievement at school . 
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REFINEMENT OF P.ROGRAMS FOR GIFTED CHILDREN 
THROUGH A PROCESS OF EVALUATION 



by 

Paul D* Plowman 
December 20^ I967 



The bade puipose of eval\2£ition is to assess strengths tirid 
w-aknesses and provide infoimtion necessary for the improvement 
of cnildren and programs. 

Listed here are a number of questions which might help persons 
desicn suitable procedures and instruments for assessing crucial 
aspects of behavioral change and program development* 



YES 1 m 



1. Are procedures and instruments pertinent with respect 
to program goals? 

2* VJas the evaluation procedure designed prior to 
involving children in special programs? 

3» Are the evaluation design and procedures 

comprehensive to the extent that they lead to 
assessment of growth in cognitive, affective 
and psychomotor domains? 

Does the evaluation plan lead to assessment of 
strengths and weakness of a program with respect 
to its 

^•1 effects on children and youth 
k.2 effects cn teachers 

k.3 effects on the total educational program 
h.h effects on the local community 

5- tJan we show progress in the development of 



5*1 intellectual skills: 



5 • 11 Translation 
5«12 Interpretation 
$♦13 Extrapolation 
5*llf Application 
5.15 Analysis 
5 -16 Synthesis 
^•17 Evaluation 

(from Bloom Taxonomy) 
5»l8 Forceful Convergent Thinking 
5.19 Productive Divergent Thinking 

(from Guilford Structure of 
the Intellect) 



5»2 Ti^its of Creativity: 



5*21 Sensitivity to Problems 

5.22 Adaptive Flexibility 

5»23 ExpresL>ional Fluency 

5*24 Originality 

Do the educational objectives of the school district 
etrecs the importance oi* developing each of the 
afox-ementloned skills and traits? 

Are the aforementioned traits and skills used as 
criteria in 

?.l Establishing inservice education programs 

7»2 Appointing teachers 

7*3 iSelecting currieulyin aiaterials 

7*4 Developing curricuiura materials 

7.5 Plajinins classroom dialog 

7.6 Giving assignments 

7^7 Preparing examination questions 

Has the program 

8.1 exposed children to and involved them in an 
en<:5ounter with a vj.de variety of engaging 
ideas in a mjimber of areas of human thought? 

6c 2 helped these children sink deep intellectual 
i«haft3 into a subject or into a number of 
GUbjects? 

6»3 ridded the underachiever of inhibiting emotions 
and cu3.turai and educational deprivations; and 
restox-ed or bu.Llt within him the desire to 
develop academic^ creative^ kinesthetic, and 
leadership talent? 

6.^ provided children with a highly developed 
talent or unusual interest opport^jinltles 
for further development? 

Can ve say that as a result of special programs, 
teachers, and materia3.s, participating mentrally 
gifted minors 

9«1 txre more knowledgeable, ratiorial, and humane? 
0.2 are guided by a set of thoroughly considered and 
intenialised values? 



9^3 have fairly realistic image of themselves 

and are aware of hc'ch positive attributes 

and areas in need of improvement? 
9.k are wilJLxng to play vlth ideas, >/ithhold 

closure and explore alternate vays of 

solving problems? 
9*5 are interested in finding out vays to 

improve themselves and their environments? 
9*6 are innovative in thinking, in organizing • 

facts and ideas, and in using tools and 

materials? 

10. Do the counseling aud/or instructional programs 
promote a thorough understanding of the nature of 

10 •! symbols 
10 •2 mr^tter 
10»3 structure 

lO^k relationships among ideas, principles, people, 
things, structures, and governments 

10. 5 functions 

10.6 structTxres f'-mctioning to achie-/e certain 
piirposes 

10*7 purposes 

10«8 meaning—related to concept of self and/or grouu 
10»9 existence and being 

•11- Is an attempt ma^e to assess the extent to which 
gix^ted children are motivated toward* 

11»1 seeking pleasure 
11 %S seeking power 

11.3 seeking a basic understanding of the 
meaning of existence 

12. Is an attempt made to assess the degree to which 
the gifted are oriented toward 

12ol theoretical values 

12.2 economic values 

12.3 political interest 
12A practical mindedness 
12,5 religious scarchings 
12»6 aesthetic values 



*See alternate No, 11 on p. 6 



Ab a result of their participation in efforts to provide 
sm.te'ble educational experiences for gifted children, 
•ai*e, teachers 

13?1 nialcing increased use of case study record data as 

j a basis for individualizinj: Instruction? 
13*2 more deliberate in developiii.3 higher intellectual 

i fjkillG and specific traits of creatl^/ity? 
13*3 deDionstrating improved attit'odes to^^ard gifted 
children? 

I'S^h taore creative iiso of content, materials, teaching 
i3kill3., and equipaient? 

Have programs for gifted children lrif3-uenced improvement 
in the total, educational protiram by 

lif .1 putting teachers In a more vital discover;/ role 
vith children? 

Ika2 emp3,oying various taxonoraic approaches in developing 
higiher intellectual skiLls and specific traits of 
creativity? 

Ik^'-] iiicreasing interest in and respect for highly 

intellectual and creative behavior? 
Ik.k upgrading expectations in academic -vork? 
l^O raising the entire level of achievement of classes, 

grades, and schools? 
l4-6 renewing Interest in 

i^.6l c)irricul''Jim improvement 
Ik^tS. loarniuf; theory 

guidance aspect 3 of teaching 

So the witten policies the Board of Education show 
that the prograra for the gifted is: 

i5*l part of the districts total responsibility for 
making special educationBii provisions for all 
children vith sper;ia^l lecvrning needs? 

15*2 consistent with the concc=^pt of equal ed\icational 
oppoi*tUJ^ity? 

15«3 ^ natural transitional &tep bet^^Cien generalized 

presentations to all children and truly individualized 
instruction? 



X6* Are program objectives phrased In behavioral terms? 

Are they urique to the typology of the gifted? 

Has a curriculun and instructional program b^^en 
developed v&ich makes provision for the development 
ot higher intellectual skills and specific traits of 
creativity? 

17 « Have valid criteria been established for identifying 
and for placing gifted students in programs? 

16^ Has the district located responsibility for program 
development in one person? 

X9* Has a definite plt>n been developed for orienting aJl 
teachers and admiuistrabors in the district to the 
uniques characteristics and needs of gifted children 
and youth? 

20. Has a survey been conducted vhich assessed special 
human and material njsources that might bo used to 
improve the program i^or gifted children? 

20*1 Siirvey of specie! interests, hobbles, travel 
exp*erj.ence, academic specialties of faculty 
members? 

20.2 Survey of community resources? 

21* Does your district use cV>rumunity volvntiei ?5 as 
special resouorce persons^or teacher aidea? 
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11% Is an attempt made to assess the e^ent to vhich gifted children are 
motivated toward seeking: 



11.1 Knowledge 

11.2 Skill 

11.3 Pull development of his capabilities 
11-4 Participation in meaningful activitiee 

11. 5 fielf -enhancement 

11.6 An Improved concept of himself 
U.T Security 

Xl.Q Status 

11.9 Power 

11.10 Pleasure 

il.U A basic t^derstanding of the meaning of existe;'ce 



EVALUATB!G EDUCATIONAL AilD COU!ISELBrG PROGRAIIS FOR GIFTED CHILDREN 



by 

Paul D« Ploman and Joseph Rice, Jr. 
Consultanr,s in the Education of the Mentally Gifted 
Division of Instruction 



The b?»sic pur^pose cf evaluation is to assess strengths and weaknesses and 
to provide infor*Tiation necessary for Inprovemento To be of maximum value, 
evaltJation of educational and coimseling programs should be pertinent with respect 
to specific goa3,s# It should be started early, be continuous, and be comprehensive » 

Comprehensive plans for evaluation might be developed to show strengths and 
weaknesses of a program vdth re^spect to effects on children, effects on teachers, 
effects on tho total edTicational program, effects on the local commnity and 
effects on parents* 

Some of the dimensions important in assessing effects on children are: 
grov/th in ability to relate idoas s-nd to note the significance of data, ideas, and 
events j extent of knoirlcdgcj refinement of skills; attitudes; interests— breadth 
and depth J motivation; fluency of ideas; decree of concentration; constructive 
discontent; and ability to assess behavior and accomplishments of other students 
and of teachers* 

Some of the dimons.lons of assessment showing effects on teachers are; 
Kotirrr the eroeut to teachers use data from the case study record in 

Individuallgin^ instruction ^ 

Indications of professional groirth are: 

3inproved feelings of competence, degree of preparedness, and attitudes toward 
gifted children. 

Snportaat too, is invol^rement in cuirriculum development, in college courses, and 
in creative use of materials and equipment, 

A nurier of school districts have reported that their programs for gifted 
children have had positive effects on their entire educational program. Soine of 
these cffcc'l:^ m.ight uell be criteria useful in evaluating other prograa'ns. 
Teachers, consultants and administrators might ask: "Do our programs for the 
gifted result in upgrading of expectations;^incrcasing interest in and respect 
for intelligence; puttins teachers in a more vital discovery role with children; 
raising the general level of achievement of classes, grades, and schools; and in 
renet'/ing interest in curriculumi improvement, learning theory, and guidance 
aspects of teaching?" 

Finally, to ascertain effects of gifted-child programs on parents ai^d on the 
community, one might ask, -'VJaa-o questions do parents still have about the program?" 
Crucial, too, is the x^rillingnesv'^ of parents and members of the general community 
to support the program and to serve as resource personnel* 



Five principles aro suggested regarding methodology employed. Evaluation 
methods and devices should: 

1# Focus on changed behavior of individuals, 

2. Hhpioy processes and result in data useful: 
a. In improving instructional procedures^ 

b# In improving attitudes, insight, motivation, willingness, and 

ability of teachers, consultants, and administrators with respect 
to educating mentally gifted minors. 

c. In interpreting the program to and in gairdng the support of parents 
and the local community. 

3. Reveal how the purposes of the program have been realized. 

4. Reveal the extent to which individuals and groups of pupils have achieved 
general and specific goals. 

5. Be uniquely svdted to assessing creative thinking, critical thinking, 
and social leadership. 

In a letter dated February 8, 1963f Dr. James Gallagher gave us permission 
to duplicate a portion of his publication, "Analysis of Research on the Education 
of Gifted Children." This very useful statement on evaluation is included here 
as guidelines to personnel charged with the responsibility for evaluating edu- 
cational and counseling programs for mentally gifted minors. 



EVALUATION OF SPECIAL PROGRAMS 
By James J. Gallagher* 

The problem of evaluating special programs for gifted children, or 
special programs of any sort, in the public school system is fraught 
with many unusual difficulties for the research person. In the first 
place, ho is often required to evaluate a program already in progress 
and will have had little or no opportunity to act as a consiiltant on 
policy decisions at the time the program was initiated. His partici- 
pation or consultation in the forr.iulation of th --^ policy decisiors 
could aid tremendously in the validity of the : .lal evaluation of such 

program. Also, the research person often doies not have the authority 
to make certain changes in the school structm^o ^rbich would enable him 
to make a more effective evaluation of the program. There is no easy 
road to travel for a proper evaluation. The many programs for gifted 
children now being initiated in tho countx^y vdll eventually be called to 
account and ackod to justify their expense by domcnstratod results. How 
many will be able to provide thase results? In tho past, a number of 
these programs have atterapted evaluation in a way vrhich has been less 
than satisfactory and which has given equivocal results. It is tho pur- 
. pose of this yoct i o n to point out son o of tho problems involved i n 
♦GaTlaghor, James 'J., "Analysis of Kesoarch on tho 'Education of Gifted 
Children" (Urbana, Illinois; State Department of Education, 19^0). 
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evaluating programs for gifted children by first pointing to some of 
the problems and then suggesting some solutions. 

It is not possible t o demonst rate the effectivenoss of a give n 
pr ogram by shovdn g that tho _pilj.od^^ Rrow Kill 

s coro t:'70, thre e/ or^ f our f:?^^^ ^ lovols above thoir o:m chronolog:ical 
age on achievement tosts ^ 

Reason ; Gifted children in the regular prograin are already performing 
extremely vail from an achieveiaent test sto.ndpoint. This has been shoxm . 
by Terman (1925), V/itty (1930), Gallagher and Crowder (195? )• and many 
others* Test results that favor the special group do not answer the 
question of vrhat those youngsters night have done if thoy had been in 
the regular program* There is every reason to believe that they would 
be well above thoir own chronoloEl.cal age level in achievement whatever 
the prograin. 

2» It is not po ssible to P^ovQ '^^fQ Qf^ctlveness^^q^ .PyQ^ggi!^ fo r the 

f if ted by giving; achievoriont t ests bof ore ^^^^ bsi^g^s ancT^i'cer 

t is completed . ' " ' 

Rea son ; This double adrainistration could show, for example, that 
the gifted children in the special program have gained two or two^and- 
A«half years in reading during one school year# However, we knov^ that 
in the regular program, gifted children often gain in achievement well 
over the expected rate cf gro^^th of the normal child. This merely shows 
that accelerated educational grotrth can happen in the special program 
but still does not answer the question as to whether these youngsters 
might not havo done just as well if not, indeed, oven better in the 
regular program, 

3* ^^^-g^^^lQ.'^ doinon strate ^ ths, effecti veness o f a progr am for gi fted 

I » e . V , te a c h V£s > pj^ x^^ents _and ^ThjJLcL^,^ c:i, x-hon tiiase OT^inion.s have hot boon 
supported b^-^objooiTivo sorU ' 

Reason: Subjective evaluations or opinions have been shown in many 
experiments in psychology to be subject to conscious or unconscious 
bias. As a simple exonple, many of the parents may be happy that the 
school systi is providing a special program for their youngsters and 
will give a favorable evaluation in order to see the progi'am continue. 
Teachers not previously aware of the special chjiracteristics or virtues 
of theso youngsters because they had been subduad in a classroom of 35 
or ^ children novr pay more special attention to them and see those 
favorable characteristics wliich mi^ht have been present all long, Thoy 
may misinterpret thjir Ow-n changed porcaptions of the children to the 
advantage of the program. 

Finally, there is the phenomenon called the "rlavrthorne effect'* in 
which there is the strong suggestion that people trill react favorably 
to a ny^ px^ogram wMch evidenced a greater interest in the parents and 
thexr cliildrcn* 

One frequently used method of obtaining information about a program 
that can bo oallod into spooial question is the questionnaire approach. 



Quostionnairos about programs almost invariably get a positive response 
partly because people— parents 5nd oth^rs—donH iri-sh to respond 
negatively vrhen people of good faith are trying hard to do something* 
Secondly, the most disgruntled of the recipients of the questionnaire 
often do not answer the quoBtiormaire, so the only ansr^ors that the 
researcher gets back are predoinliuntly positive and favorable* 

The central question as to what the gifted youngsters wuld have 
done if they had not boon in a special program is one vrhich points up 
the necessity of a control jgroug. This is a group of youngsters pre- 
sumably equal in important rospocts to the special group* The control 
group enablo3 tho investigator to evaluate what the special group might 
have done vXider ordinary circumstances • 

"The b or.ef i ts of a special program for gifted children yill not be 
demonstrated p;f_^o^};pB.r^^ the so ' gi£ tod children vrit h the rest of the 
children at c ^^Di x^ grade ievel* 

Reason: Cbx-icusly, if one takes the brightest children in the group 
and puts them in one group and keeps all the rest for "controls," then 
the achievement obtained by the special group may be due, not to the 
special educational program, but merely to the large difference in 
intelligence botvroen the two groups to begin with. 

5» It is not possible to dor:on5trate the benefits of a special 
program for g if tod children by sho^vdng that children in the special 
group I even v/Kon ma tc hed for IQj are superior if they have not been 
matched for other important factors also * 

Reason: Level of intelligence, obviously, is not the only character-, 
istic closely related to achievement* For example, another important 
kno-^m factor is motivation^ Most of the prog^^ams vjhich are evaluated 
after tho fact, that is after tho program is irell in progress, will 
often be comparing gifted children of high motivation (for that is the 
reason thoy wore placed in the special program in the first place) 
with gifted children who might be of the same intellectual ability but 
who have miscellaneous motivational or attitudinal or family problems 
which kept them from being selected for tho special group* Obviously, 
a comparison of the achievement of the two groups does not give us a 
clear picture upon which to base the evaluation of a special program. 
Tho difference betv7een the two groups may be merely reflecting the 
difference in achievement that is related to good motivation vs. poor 
motivation. 

6. A program for gifted children c annot bo adequatel y evaluated if 
mea surinp; i^str amon ^ are not adequate or appToprlato to meas^^^^^ 
urdquo naturo of the program . 

Reas on; The use of improper or inadequate moasuring instruments could 
result in not giving full credit to tho difference which the special 
program may have really brought about in tho children. Most programs 
for gifted cMldron put a high premium on the development of such 
characteristics as creativity, originality, ability to do critical 
tliinlcljig, leadership, etc. Unless the measurements vrhich are to eval- 
uate changes in tho children include measures of thoao characteristics, 
then tho evaluation is inadequate^ 
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Administering a standard achievement test before and after tho program, 
oven if the students have been selected with care, will not tell you 
what you want to know* since there is very little on a standard achieve^ 
ment test that is related to the ability to be creative or to show leader- 
ship* Unfortunately I these characteristics are among the most difficult 
to measure^ This fact, in turn, calls for someone with some kno;fledge 
and sophistication in the area of measurenent to help plan the evaluation* 
School systems that do not have staff members who can help In this area 
should seek adequate consultant help before embarking on such a program. 

Effective Research Designs for Rrogram Evaluations 

The most commonly used research designs to solve the above stated pro» 
blems is that of matched groups with one group receiving the special 
treatment while the other, presumably equal, group is receiving the regular 
program* To be truly equal, these groups must be matched or sho:m equiv^ 
alent on all of the variables that you believe might exert an untots'ard 
influence on the final result. This means that such factors as motivation 
and emotional stability will have to be matched for as well as intelligence 
and acldevement. No conperison betireen highly motivated groups of children 
in special class programs and an unmotivated group of gifted children in 
the regular program can be of much use in evaluating the effectiveness 
of the special program* 

This procedure is most difficult to effect when the research person is 
asrked to evaluate a ^program already in progress* The special group h^s 
already been determined; they are the children in the special program* 
Who is left for the control group? If gifted children are found in the 
regular class, then a portinent question to be answered is, ^VTny aren*t 
they in the special program?" If the ansvrer is that they can't achieve 
to the level of the special ^roup or don^t want to learn or are emotion- 
ally disturbed, then thoy cannot be members of the control group. Qily 
^^tSiSLSi! l ldron wh o jyo ul d be eligible on all im portant characteristics for 
lEKe l' ]^e^^if•'l„ grouii'^. shcul'H^ ured'Tn the control fro\x o» This means that 
youngaters woulcT'tie acooptabJ.e for ecntrbl group* membership although not 
able to ^.ttend the speoial program by reason of geography or other 
reasons not connected vrith ability or interest in the program. The 
easiest way to match children without bias is to select them prior to 
entrance in the program although that is not ali^ays possible* 

Another variation of the matched groups approach is the use of the 
children in the special program as their ovm con trol groups This is 
done bj comparing their rate of academic or enot"ional or social growth 
during £ time interval when they aro not in a special program (control 
period) with thoir rate of gro:fth in these various cy Jiractoristics while 
in the special program (experimental period). This has the advantage 
of avoiding the assumption that Child A is really equal to Child D on 
all important characteristics since the same child would be used in both 
control and oxporimental situations. It does have the disadvantage of 
assming that no factor rolated to raatui^ation or grc.rth will interfere 
with the results. If, for example^ a child has boceme physically riature 
during either tho control or cxpex*imental periods, thon this might have 
an effect on his social acceptance thtit is not really associated vdth 
the special or rogulai- program • If the progx^am evaluator is £:ufficiently 
jare of the so possible extr^Aneous factors that might influence tha re- 
J^iltSi this "own-control accroach has mwnh +-a i*<>i%rswwi^rir4 44- 



Anothor and pex^hips more dofonsible method is that of random selection 
of oxporiiacntal ani control samples. In this method a pool of potential 
canUdates is mac' In this pool are placed the children that are 
elig^ible for the special program on the desired cferactoristics. The 
,iae of tho pool shotild be at least twice that which will attend the 
special prograra. Then tho choice of the experimental group is made on 
the basis of a table of random nii'ubors, the scientific equivalent of 
picking names out of a hat« In this way you can be reasor-ably sute that 
the two gvoups are essentially equal on important characteristics prior 
to the bs^-^inning of the special training. Therefore any differences 
which are obtained at the end of the prcsJ^^an can be confidently stated 
as resulting from the special training situation, 

Perhc^ps even more important than the cv^nparisor' between these tv^o 
groups is a cottparison within ^ the special grouts to detc:.r3iine why the 
special program worked with some of the children and not with others* 
This case^study approach is a crucial step in evaluating the prograuit 
If you find that only certain kinds of children (introverts, for exajiple) 
respond to the program it means either that the progr^in should select 
only introverts or that the directors should try to broaden the program 
so that it becomes more effective >dth extroverts also. 

Sunaaary 

A propor evaluation of programs for gifted children must anffi^rer two 
questions: (1) What would the gifted group in the special program have 
done if they had not received this special treatraent? (2) Have those 
features which you consider the key elonents of the special prograa been 
adequately measured? The first question can be ansvrered either by having 
two groups of children, expoririental and control, who are matched on all 
posisiblo pertinent variables, or by making a randora selection of exper- 
imental and control groups tfroni a pool of approved applicants to the 
program* Tho second question can be an5>:ered by looking the avo;;ed 
purposes of the prograrix (i»©o critical thinking, creativity or develop- 
ment of loadership) to soe if the measuring instruments really do 
measure tho particular characteristics that the program is atteraptlng 
to develop, 

Tho person in charge of an evaluation prcsram should have a thorough 
knowledge of research design, a good acquaintance with the avsiLibill ^iy 
of moasurnng instrvLments or techniques to develop such instruments » and 
a general knovrledge of the distinctive characteristics of gifted children* 

The ti.n;e required for testing, analysis of data, and organisation of 
results of evaluation is usvia'lly undore.stiir.itod and nuet includo nore 
personal tine than is often considered by educational adrriinistrators. 
Unless the person in charge of the program has the above characteristics, 
a school sycten vrould be well advised to liire sufficient consultant holp 
l:^ -'.^ &nat its evaluation program does not fall into the many booby 
traps doscribod above* 
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2* Evaluation Includes all the means of collecting evidence cx change in 
student behavior (l.earnlng)» Infonoal as well aa formal. There are many 
vaya of getLerlng evidence on student behavior besides standardized and 
teacher^ade achievement tests* Valuable evidence on the needs and pro« 
gresB of students can also be obtained by soeiomet^lc techniques, check 
lists; analysis o£ art voric and of things constructed or 7^.ade; anecdotal 
records on observed behavior in classroom and playground; records of books 
read, projects made, and activity participation; analysis of written work 
for originality, social sensitivity, expressed values and appreciations as 
well as for correct use of mechanics of expression; and hy questionnaires and 
discussion records* New techniques in construction of te^tc make it possible 
to evaluate attitudes, work skills, aspects of critical thinking, social 
scnsiclvlty. Interests and appreciations in more objective and valid ways 
than formerly* 

3m Evaluation is primarily concerned with the progress or change which the 
learner has made rather than with his status in the group or the status of 
the group in terms of some national no^4&» Evaluation stresses the progress 
each student makes in terms of his own interests, attitudes and goals rather 
then in terms of how he compares with other students in the group or in terms 
of some r.atlonal norm* Our evaluation proceduree must allow a wide range of 
talents and skills to be detected, encouraged and appreciated* They should 
encourage each individual to makeciaximum progress, in terms of his goals, 
talents and attitudes* While It often is necessary to see th^ Individual's 
score on a test In terms of a norm in order to interpret it intelligently, 
the emphasis should always be on the individual's own growth and progress* 

4* Evaluation is an integiral part of all teaching and learning; it should go on 
all the time and should not be confined solely to assessing the product of 
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any learning parlod such as a unit or a eemester* Evaluation la not an 

end-product or a goal In Itself ~ a gest to be atudled for, taken^ and 

forgottan* It Is an Integral part of all learning and teaching In order 

that needs oay be diagnosed ^ Instruction modified and adapted p and curri* 

culutt arevised so that more effective learning will take place. For this 

reason it ifs often more Important for a teacher to diagnose strengths and 

inadequacies at the beginning of the year or at the start of a unit or pro-* 
* 

ject than it is at the end of the year when it is too late to modify the 
curriculum or adjust teaching procedures in terms o£ the strengths and 
weaknesses of his students as revealed by the evaluation data* 
S« Evaluation makes use of qualitative deacrlptiona such as the kind of 

responses made to a story or idea as well as precise quantitative evidence 
such as scores on a test* Some evaluation instruments yield data which can* 
not be interpreted as right or wrong. For example^ tests vhich are designed 
CP appraise student attitudes^ interests, or appreciation of music or litera- 
ture cannot be scored in terms of what is correct or incorrect. It is 
important, however 9 for both' teacher and students to have qualitative evidence 
in terms of the students' attitudes, interests and appreciations* It is 
important to know, for example, whether a student is democratic or undemocratic, 
tolerant or intolerant, consistent or inconsistent in tetms of the items in a 
particular test if the student is to be helped to develop A coaaistent phlio- 
sophy for living. Quantitative scores are impossible from such evaluation 
instruments as a aodonetrlc teat and are contrary to the purpose of others 
and even conceal their value. Open-ended questions are often. more revealing 
. then check lists for understanding a student* a insight into human behavior or 
o£ issues involved in a situation; records of the kind of responses a student 



makes in a dlacuealon are of more value than the number of times he partici-^ 
pates* 

6« Evaluation Is a cooperative process Involving student 3» teachers^ admlnlstra*' 
tors, supervisors, parents, and ever/one concerned with the students' progre^ 
should help fomulate the objectives, and participate in collecting evid5»tt^ie 
of growth. More effective learning takes place when students participate 
In defining the goals and when they are involved in gathering evidence and 
in waking . individual profiles and keeping a record of their progress. Both 
parents and students should be apprised of test results and the strengths 
and weaknesses revealed by the evaluation data. Data gathered In school vide 
tcatlng programs have no value unless they are Interpreted and used by the 
classroom teacher to improve the teachlng^leemlng eltuation and to help him 
understand better the Individual students in bio clasA and the wide range of 
individual differences in meobers of his group* Administrators and counselor: 
inust see that these data are made available to olassrooa teachers in usable 
form* 

What should be considered in set ting up an evaluation program? 

An official progran of evaluation la possible only if that which is being evaluated 
is clearly understood* Tha first step, then, in setting up an evaluation program is 
for the school to formulate its objectives ot goals in behavioral terms* Before any 
evaluation instruments can be developed teachers and administrators must determine not 
only what it la they hope Co achieve but the specific behaviors involved* For example, 
if the objective is "to cooperate,** what do fifth grade children do when they cooperate? 
If the objective is "to think reflectively,** what specific behaviors are Involved in 
reflective thinking? 

Tlie second step Is to provide situations in which the desired behavior can be 
observed and evaluated* Unless children have an opportunity to develop the desired 



behftVior» observations cannot be made and teete vlll not be valid* If the behavior is 
"to cooperate students should have opportunities to work together in small groups , to 
accept the role of leader in some situations and of follower in others, to abide by the 
eules of this group, to contribute to the welfare of the group io terms of their own 
labilities and resourcesi and to put the velfsre of the group above their, ovn interests, 
I€ "to think re£lectively" is a goal,, they should have «iany opportunities to solve pro* 
*>lems» to weigh evidencep to distinguish between facts and opinions, to recognise assump^ 
clgns, to reason logically, and to reach conclusions and generaUte so that these 
*iehaviors can be observed and evaluated* 

The third step is for the school to collect and record the evidence in usable form* 
Xt is neither feasible nor expedient for each teacher to gather evidence on all the 
objectives that t;he school considers important* Faculties need to decide cooperatively 
Thich objectives are common to the whole school and hence part 0f a general evaluation 
urogram and which ones are not* The research office should collect and analyse evidence 
>n growth in the school wide objectives and furnish theae data to the teachers* The testf 
".o be used and the tine of giving the tests, too, should be determined cooperatively, so 
that the program will be continuoua and well balanced* Counselors should also make 
tvailable to the teachers concerned any information collected b/ their office that is of 
/ulue in understanding the deeds of individual children* Thefie data need to be supple-^ 
rented by the evaluation carried on continuously by teachers snd students in the class- 
room* Much of the data collected by individual teachers can also be recorded on the 
icudent*a cumulative record card in the. counselor ^ office so that better guidance can 
«e given the students* If these data are to be useful to teachara In planning learning 
xperiences to meet the individual needs of the students in their classes, they ought to 
;ave in their possession all pertinent information about the students they can possibly 
ibuin« Cuaulativs' records must, cherefdre« be available to teachers at all times* 
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Fourthp the achool oust Interpret and nne the data to diagncac needs, modify or 
change the curriculum^ analyze methods o€ instruction and achool policies ^ end make 
needed changea^ An evaluation pro^rcm ia no better than the us^ made of it* When data 
nre collected* the staff needs to look at the total picture and iisk what these facts 
mean for the school^a program and vhat they me^^n in terms o£ the needs of individual 
children* Teachers often need the help of ccuntscslor© and of tern technicians in analy^cl 
and interpreting test scores* Often data from various evaluatlcn inctruirente need to be 
studied before a clear picture of the strengths ^nd t^yeaknesses o? the group or the indi-* 
vidual learner can be seen» 

Finally* the achool must develop catisfactory procedures for reporting both to 
ptirents and students evidence of the learners* progress. To be consistent with the wholf 
concept of evaluation, the reporting Co parents ehould be dcna terias of the student's 
progress* according to his ovn ability, in the scI^doI^s objectives* It should point out 
his strengths and tfeaV.ncdGes and make recocmend^tions about hfSH the school end parents 
can cooperate in meeting his needs* Many sr.hool systen^ are trying to communicate with 
parents in better ways that the single grcde or the five-point letter system* Letters, 
parent^teacher conferences* check lists vhich provide information about progress in all 
the objectives* progress reports vith symbols defined to shoi; the amount of progress 
rather than status are some of ths nct^et: wci-ra of reporting used by school systems • 
What can state and loca l ASCD units do? 

State and local ASCD units can in many ^ayo help schools improve their evalus&tion prograr 
Some states have active evaluation committees or commissiosifs and vxe already fbrmula^^lng 
policies and developing effective programs* Several unlta* however* apparently hold thai 
other portions of the CAPCI program mot precede the evaluation part* The baric Gssump<» 
tlon underlying this working paper is that effective evaluation program is necessary 
before rational and effective curriculum changes can be made. Attempts to build a 

\ ■ ■ • . ■ I 

-Kalanced curriculum and l:r.dividualA30 Instruction oust be buttressed by en evoluAtion 
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program which verifies and clarifies goals; dlagpoeea needs; allows for the Idcntlfl- 
cation, encouragement and appreciation of individual talents and skills; and helps 
teachers to look clearly at what goes on In their classrooms and achool in relation 
i-o individual children and to adjust their teaching so that better learning results » 

•re some of the iimediate things that ASCD local units can do: 
State ASCD Units can 

1# Form a state evaluation commiSBion or committee , i.t the unit does not have onot to 
formulate policies regarding evaluation, evelop evaluation techniques, collect data 
about pupil growth and the success of the school's programs. 

2. Local and state ASCD units can work with the State Department of Education and with 
colleges in their areas to set up summer workshops to plan comprehensive evaluation 
programs. 

. 3* Local school districts can develop in*-8ervlce programs for teachers to help them 
develop evaluation techniques and interpret and use evaluation data for disgnosing needs 
guiding students, and adjusting curriculum and classroom procedures to meet the Deeds of 
their studente* 

4. Local evaluation committees can be formed to develop a philosophy, work out a con*^ 
prehensive evaluation program, and develpp new ways of reporting pupil growth to parents 
5» State ASCD evalucition committees can serve as clearinghouses for collecting end dis«* 
oeminating information about good evaluation programs developed within the stcUp pro-* 
mislng new evaluation techniques developed by. school systems and Individual teachers and 
the results of experimental programs carried on by school districts* 
6, Schools may want to use this working papar and check listy adapt it to their needs, 
or build a new device to appraise their evaluation procedures and to change them as 
needed* 

ERIC 



EVALUATION OP LEARNING: A QUESTIONNAIRE 

Are your objectives defined In clear enough tenmi that evidence of growth can 
be observed and evaluated? 

Do you uac the evaluatlpn process to extend and cl^irlfy your objectives? For 
ex^lst If the objective la "to think reflectively /V what apecific behaviors 
are Involved and hov do you gather evidence as to gro^rth In these behaviors? 
Is your evaluation program aa comprehensive as your goals or objectives and as 
all the conditions that go into realizing then^ or Is it confined only to those 
aspects of growth which are easy to define and evaluate? 

Does your evaluation program include gathering evidence on ir;any kinds of learning • 
how the student feels p how he thinks, what he understand a » whut he responds to in 
terms of concerns and associates , what, skills he has^ &nd what values he holds? 
(Some of these are directly related to goals or objectives of grci^th' or learning; 
others can be considered either as luportant aspects of pereionality development 
or as conditions for learning. In light of current thinking about teaching and 
learnings both are of equal importance for evaluation,) 

Docs your evaluation program include gathering and interpreting evidence by means 
of socio-metrlc techni ueSg anecdotal records ^ tine charts, check lists » analyses 
of students* products or work^ questionnaires, rating scales, ftee-^response pro«* 
cedures and taacher«^de tests, as well as by standardized tests of various klndn? 
Are decisions about the nature of goals and the relationship of the evaluation 
program to them (e«gr;^he selection of the tests apd the ti^ther evaluation tech** 
niques) made cooperatively by the staff? 

Is the technical work of scoring the tests and preparing statisti<^al analysis of 
data done by test technicians? 

Are the data interpreted to parents and students? ' 



Are students iavoJvsd in cctabl^.crhing goals find gathcrinj; dsta? 

Are parents involved in ^OTmnlntins go^xlB and collectins <iat:a? 

la the use m«do cf cvaluatioPo dnt:a determined cooperatively by the staff? 

Are your neans for gathering evidence broad enough to gaCrfisr qualltatl^'s cleGcrlp*^ 

tlcna of vital ocjpeota of behavior ea well as quantltati^^^ measuren of progret^a? 

Do you plen activities and learning situations to achlevn specific goals? 

in other words p is there conciwtency bct';7aen the goals and what is eralustcd? 

Do ce?,chf,rc- uco cvriluation to Inprova or chanso thG:^? ela63rco!n prc?c.cd;irc!37 

Are situations provided t?hcrcby the deei^ed behavior CRZ5 be observed in lafornal 

as i^reli c.s uttrior controllrrd c0ucl:ll:icr»^7 

Are the learnsro ci.vcn c^^ovtunlty to develop the GpeqifAc behaviors ©tnted 
goals or cbjectiveo? 

Do teachero evijlufite where atudenta ei*e, their lacks, inadequacies h!iowledge, 
skills and concerns at t'lrs be^^innins of a learning period as well as at the c^d? 
Ijs evaluation made an is^tcsral part of the teaching-learning proccsc? 
'Are students cnccura^^cd to evaluate continuously their progress in tcrios of their 
go^ls? 

Are evaluation data used continuously Co laake needed changes iu the curriculina 
and in methods of instruction? r 

Have vayo been provided for collecting actd recording in usabla form date froa 
observaticno and data, about etudeat work and products - e.g.» thcaesp proJest3p . 
notebooks, art work, dresjjeo? 

Do you collect and record data cbout progrcr^s tot;ord soRe goals but neglect othe 

Is there a balance in your evaluation program? 

Are the etandardiscd teste you U!?e valid In terras of your goals? 

Docs the progrcro provide for a crosD--;^l5?e use of data, that is ^ seeing relation- 

ships atnons tbo data? 
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Are provisions made for getting tneanlog from all the data rather than surface 
tocatiltig from the ob^dLouB? 

t6 there any In-aervlce program to help teachere have eome sophletlcation about 
evaluation and the interpretation of data? 

Are the dangers in misinterpretation of evaluation data explained to teachero, 
parents, and the community? 

Arenational norms ueed to standardise teaching or to help learnera take advan** 
tage of their differences or achieve optimum development? 

Doea your evaluation program stress grades and competition or emphasize indivi** 
dual progress and help students diagnose their own needs? 

Does your school system keep a satisfactory cumulative record of 'student progress 
Does your cumulative record include only scholastic achievement or does it record 
evidence of progress toward all the objectives considered important by the school 
Does your method of reporting progress really inform the learner and his parents 
about the student's strengths and weaknesses? 

Is your method of grading and reporting based on progress rather than status? 
Is your grading and reporting system of a kind that would constitute m(Atal 
health hazards e^g^t does it stress competition and produce feelings o£ 
superiority or inadequacy among teachers or students? 

Is your report to parents in terms of all the objectives considered important 
by the school? 

Is your evaluation program used to gain community syipport for the school's 
program? 

Do you use evaluation to assess the successes and failures of experiaratal 
programs? 

Do you report th^^se findings to parents and the community? 
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Philosophy 



All students have the right to an education which recog- 
nizes and meets their personal and educational needs. Among 
these needs are the recognition and development of individual 
talent, creativity and capacity. 

Each individual should be challenged to the limit of his 
potential. The acquisition of knowledge in a wide range of 
fields and the development ...of a broad range of skills and de- 
sirable attitudes should prepare each individual for successful 
living. 

The school must be concerned with the maximum training of 
"of the child of superior ability since his graup will be ex- 
pected to furnish much of the future exploration, c">^eative 
activity 5 and leadership in the various fields of human endeavor. 

The talented or gifted i^ one who shows consistently re- 
markable performance in any worthwhile line of endeavor. 
(Havighurstj Hersey, Meister, Cornog, Terman) 

90% of the children in any classroom are highly talented 
or gifted in at least one area and th.it 50% are highly 
talented in two or more areas. (Taylor) 

Students of superior capacity should be homegeneously 
grouped to realize the fullest development of academic 
skills and understandings. 

Emphasis should be placed on methods which provide challeng- 
ing experiences and promote intellectual curiosity rather 
than mere insistence on quantitative performance. 

A continuity in program should be maintained from the time 
a child enters a special program until he completes his 
education * 

Counseling, programming, and teaching procedures should 
provide for individual differneces among these students. 

Intensive counseling service should encourage students to 
experience or seek the satisfaction of working. to the limits 
of their ability. 

Enrichment through broadening and deepening experiences 
should be of primary importance . 

Special talents in the arts should be encouraged and 
directed, but not at the expense of basic academic knowl- 
edge and skills. ■ ... 
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Teachers of gifted children should have thorough pre- 
paration in subject content and have interest and ded- 
ication to the purpose of the educational program. 

Many unusual capacities in children 5 not presently 
classified as talent in the commonly accepted definition 
deserve careful identification and development as legiti- 
mate talents. 



We have found working with gifted students to be 
stimulating and challenging. We find they like to discuss 
in small groups, have some choice in assignments, to have 
enough materials for a selection, to have a free reading 
day each week, to discuss current events, to work to- 
gether on assignments, to have a relaxed^ not formal, 
type class, and to have more than one teacher. 

We find they can handle material that is two. or three 
grade levels above their grade assignment. They work hard 
to be able to contribute to the class in a way to get rec- 
ognition from their peers; thus they stimulate each other. 

We have learned some things this year that will en- 
able us to better identify students for this type class in 
the future. We feel that a student, no matter' how capable 
should desire to be placed in the class; for if he does 
not want to work, he will resort to cheating to keep up. 
Too, the attitude of the student toward learning is im- 
portant. Students who feel they already know more than 
the administrators, etc. do not help;the class climate. 

• It should be understood that all students will make 
either an A or B in the class to remove some of the 
pressure connected with grades. This will remove any 
resentment regarding the use of more difficult material. 
The work load should not be greater than that of other 
students . 



» 

Mrs . Stallcup^ 
Mrs . McAnear 
Mrs . Knight 



The following materials were utilized in helping 
identify students for the Austin High School Project 
for Gifted Students. 

1. California Reading Tests 

2. Otis Quick Score I. Q. Tests 

3. Achievement Tests 
Teacher Judgments 

5. Previous School Records 



SHORT STORY AND POETRY UNIT 



We spent five vjeeks in a study of the short story and 
poetry. Students v?ere given assignment sheets stating the • 
minimum requirements for the unit. A copy of the assignment 
sheets and some samples of student accomplishments are included 
i^ith this report. 

During the f ive-^week-period each student spent six class 
periods in the library securing information about the short 
Fcory writers and poets he had chosen for special study. Other 
class time was spent (1) studying the structural elements of 
the short stoxy, (2) considerinj^ the step-by^-s tep procedure 
for writing a short story, (3) reading short stories by English, 
American, French, Russian, and Chinese authors, (4) discussing 
short stories in small groups of ten to twelve students, (5) 
learning how to write a critical paper about a short story and 
writing a critical paper about the story "Shredni Vashtar'', . 
(6) reading and evaluating the short stories written by students 
(Students v?ere grouped in clusters of approximately five or six. 
After each student read the stories in his group, the group 
selected the story it thought the class would most enjoy hearing 
This story was read to the entire group and criticized by the 



Short Story and Poetry Unit 2 

group. Some of these student-selected stories with comments 
made by students about them are included with this report.) 

(7) listening to tapes and records of biographical information 
and selected works of short story writers and poets, and 

(8) considering two poems in depth study, using the programmed 
material Poetry , A Closer Look , 



TYPE LEARNING EXPERIENCES PROVIDED 

in 

SHORT STORY AND POETRY UNIT 



1^ 


Studvin^ ind pnenden t 1 V 

^ U Y Jt^ki Cm Jmki L/ W L 1 w & J W ^ J 


2. 


Us in 2 libra in researcli 


3. 


Selecting and organizing material 


4. 


Writing factually 


5. 


Writing critically 


6. 


Writing creatively 


7. 


Listening for information, enjoyment, and appreciation 


8. 


Reading for information, enjoyment, and appre:iation 


9. 


Analyzing critically 


10. 


Experiencing group procedure 


11. 


Experiencing life vicariously 


12. 


Understanding self 



■ wm 

Meeting Tommy was not an unusual coincidence. He merely 

CAUGHT MY ATTENTION ONE MORNING IN GEOMETRY. ThERE WAS SOMETHING 
ABOUT HIM I LIKED/ SO I DECIDED TO WAIT FOR HIM AFTER CLASS AND 
INTRODUCE MYSELF. 

Hesitatively I SPOKE/ "Hi, I'm Jenny O'Connor. You're new 

HERE/ aren't you?" 

He STARED AT ME AS IF SURPRISED I SPOKE. He THEN REPLIED/ 
"YeS/ this is my first DAY. I'M ToMMY FlONRGE." 

He ASKED ME IF I MINDED FOR HIM TO WALK WITH ME TO MY NEXT 
CLASS. I ACTUALLY WAS FLATTERED. FroM THAT DAY ON OUR RELATION- 
SHIP BECAME A CLOSE ONE AND/ OF COURSE/ AN OBVIOUS ONE. 

Tommy was a unique type of person. I admired every aspect 

OF HIS INDIVIDUALITY'. He ALWAYS TOOK THE TIME TO THINK THINGS 
CUT/ AND HE GAVE THOUGHT TO BOTH SIDES OF ANY SITUATION. I NEVER 
ONCE DOUBTED HIb REASONING/ BECAUSE HE BELIEVED SO. STRONGLY IN 
HIS IDEAS AND ABIDED BY THEM DAILY. HiS GOALS AND ASPIRATIONS 
WERE BEYOND REACH/ BUT HIS MOTIVES TOOK HIM CLOSE!i AND CLOSER. 
As A FRIEND TO ALL/ HE ALWAYS HAD TIME TO HELP ANYONE AT ANYTIME/ 
BUT HE WAS MORE THAN A-PP.iEND TO ME— HE WAS EVERYTHING. 

Our SEEING EACH OTHER WAS NARROWED/ OF COURSE. We OFTEN 
MET IN THE LIBRARY/ FOR IT WAS ToMMY's FAVORITE PLACE. He 
LOVED TO READ/ AND HIS KNOWLEDGE ON SUBJECTS WAS FAR BEYOND 
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anyone's I'd ever known. We talked of"ien about life and it's 
complexities. together, v/e decided the world is revolving on 

A TREMENDOUS TURNTABLE. It IS CONTINUOUSLY PRODUCING AN EXACT 
GENERATION AS THE PREVIOUS ONE/ WHICH, IN OUR OPINION, WILL 
NEVER TERMINATE. PEOPLE ARE AFRAID TO STOP THE TURNTABLE AND 
ASK TO GET OFF. ThEY SHUN THE IDEA OF NON-CONFORMITY AND ARE 

ignorant of the social changes taking place. 

Tommy wanted to create a world of tranquility, human trust, 
freedom, and equality to all~an unbiased society completely 
free from all prejudice with everyone willing to lend a helping 
hand to his fellowman, whether he be rich or poor, black or 
white, young or old. 

Within months, my whole life was centered around Tommy. I 

KNEW I LOVED HIM AND HE LOVED ME. OUR BEING TOGETHER MEANT SO 
MUCH TO BOTH OF US. As I HAD QUIT SEEING MOST OF MY OTHER 

FRiEMDs, Tommy was really all I had left. 

Our teachers became totally aware of our reutionship. I 

WAS ASKED TO STAY AFTER SCHOOL ONE DAY FOR A CONFERENCE WITH 

the Dean of Girls. Everything she said to me made no sense. I 
couldn't understand why she felt it was her place to interfere 
in my personal affairs. After a long, meaningless discussion, 

SHE contacted BOTH OF OUR PARENTS, I HAD NEVER TOLD MY PARENTS 

ABOUT Tommy, so they had no idea of what had been going on for the 
PAST three months. Tommy's parents were not aware of this 
situation either. 
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My MOM/ OF SOCIAL STATUS, PUT SOCIETY'S JUDGMENT FIRST. ShE 
FORBADE ME TO SEE ToMMY ANYMORE. ALTHOUGH SHE MEANT WELL/ I 
RESENTED HER DECISION; BUT I HAD NO WAY OF PURSUING THE PROBLEM 
ANY FURTHER. I WAS SICK OF EVERYTHING. MY MIND WANDb.iED ALL 

NIGHT. There wasn't anything lefT/ and I could have cared less. 

The NEXT DAY AFTER SCHOOL I WENT TO THE LIBRARY/ MORE OR 
LESS HOPING TO RUN INTO ToMMY . He V^/AS THERE/ READING A BOOK ON 
RACE AND EQUALITY. He SAW ME WALK IN/ AND HIS GREAT BIG EYES 
GLARED AT ME. Mv WHOLE BODY ACHED AS I STOOD THERE SPEECHLESS. 

Tears came to my eyes; I turned and ran out the door. He came 

AFTER ME AND GRABBED ME. 

"Jenny /" he said/ "I've got to talk to you. I ... I'm 

LEAVING IN the MORNING. My PARENTS HAVE DECIDED IT BEST TO 
SEND ME AWAY TO SCHOOL. I'M CATCHING A TRAIN TO NeW YoRK AT 
SIX IN THE MORNING." 

At THAT MOMENT I KNEW IT HAD TO BE OVER. My HEART WAS 
BURNING. He ASKED ME TO COME TO THE TRAIN STATION THE NEXT 
MORNING/ AND I PROMISED T'D BE THERE. 

I didn't sleep ANY THAT NIGHT. AlL I COULD THINK OF WAS 
HOW CRUEL LIFE SEEMED TO. BE TREATING US. pEOPLE WERE SO STUPIDI 

Why couldn't they learn to get along with one another? 

The next morning I arrived at the station only moments 

BEFORE the TRAIN WAS SCHEDULED TO LEAVE. We HAD JUST SECONDS 
TO TALK. His GREAT BIG HANDS TOOK HOLD OF MINE AND HELD THEM 
TIGHTLY. I KNEW THIS WAS HIS WAY OF EMBRACING ME. As HE LOOKED 
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INTO MY EYES/ HE SPOKE SOFTLY. 

"Life -HAS many disappointments/ JennY/ and I believe this 

IS ONE OF THE GREATEST YOU OR I WILL EVER HAVE TO FACE. I'VE 
LOVED Y'^U EVER SINCE I MET YOU/ BUT BECAUSE OF THE CIRCUMSTANCES 
WE can't STAY TOGETHER. It's BETTER THAT I GO AWAY. HoLD YOUR 
HEAD HIGH AND NEVER LOOK BPCK. SOMEDAY WE'LL BE TOGETHER . , . 
KEEP THE FAITH I" 

A TEAR FELL FROM HIS EYE/ AND I KNEW THEN THAT I WOULD 
NEVER SEE HIM AGAIN. He TURNED SLOWLY AND WALH:ED AWAY. As 
HE BOARDED THE TRAIN/ HE DROPPED A PIECE OF PAPER. I PICKED 
IT UP/ THINKING H MIGHT BE OF IMPORTANCE. I GLANCED AT THE 

PAPER/ THEN CRUMPLED THE WORDS/ "BROOKLYN ACADEMY OF NEGROES." 
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"How Can I Tell Him?" appealed particularly to the girls. 
Some of the student comiitents about the story were 

"I think the story is realistic as far as the delima in which 
Jamie found herself." 

"I think the ending is so shocking that one might have to 
read it twice to understand the full impact of Chris's 
sacrifice. The unusual outcome v;as well accomplished through 
the close network of emotion expressed among Chris, Danny, 
and Jamie." 

"I loved this story I Chris's actions are just how I'd want 
a guy to act--the big sacrifice. If this story were expanded 
-a little, I think it would really make me cry. 

"The dialogue is good. I particularly liked her wording 
".•.to the shocking realization that... I love you, Jamie. 
I love you, too, Danny." 

"I liked the surprise ending. I think it could be interpreted 
in two ways. An idealist v?ould think of Chris as a person 
who really loved Jamie and made a big sacrifice. A more 
realistic person would see the immaturity of the characters 
and realize they didn^t really love each otter. 



Ho\^ Caii I Tell Him? 

Jamie had loved Chris all her life^as long as she could 
remember^ and he had always loved her. She remembered their first 
kiss. It wasn't much of a kiss. After all, it was at her birth- 
day party when she was eight, but it V7as the first one from a 
boy and she never forgot it. 

The years passed and every yoar brought them closer to- 
gether . 

"It sounds kinda stupid maybe," he said oneday, 'Vnt I some- 
times v7onder V7hat interest I'd have i.n life if I woke uj in the 
morning and couldn't look forv;ard to seeing you, Jamie." 

"I feel the same way," she said. 

What's more, both of them refused to let anyone stand in 
their way or separate them. Like the time Jamie's parents wanted 
to spend the week in Florida, but Jamie wouldn't leave Chris and 
they couldn't go without her. 

Jamie and Chris made all of the plans other young people 
in love make about houses «and children and everything. And then 
came -he time one summer at her parents lakehouse, that their 
true happiness was just around the corner, when Chris told her 
that he had some bad news followed by some great news. 

"First," he said, "the bad news. . .I've gOt: to go to the 
Q coast with Dad. He's buying a plant out there." 
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"B.*.but that will take the rest of the suimer^ von ' t it?'* 
she asked. 

"Sure, but here comes the great nexv^s. My folks said that 
when I get back here, vie can start making definite plan.s for our 
wedding. . .if we want to." 

"If we want tol Are they kidding?" 

Yes, their real happiness was just around the corner, yet, s 
could still feel the empty loneliness of the first of their sepa- 
ration. She moped around the lake and house for days feeling like 
she'd been cut in half and the best half was a thousand miles away 

Then about two weeks after Chris left, Jamie was sitting on 
the boat dock sunbathing when a voice said, "Hi I My name is Danny 
Roperi I just moved into that house across the lake." 

She looked up and saw a boy rowing up to the dock. 

"Oh, really? We were wondering v;ho owned it. It\s really 
beautiful! she said. 

"Thank you. Er.,,I...I haven't any friends around here, so 
would you mind if I sort of came across once in a while?" he aske 

'^ou poor thing! Come over whenever you like." she said. 
Little did she knox^7 where that simple little invitation would lead 

It led to lovely evenings on the lake, to dreamy nights on 
high roads, the air filled with the scent of tnountairj flowers, to 
wild beating heart at the first touch of her hand in his, to the 
shocking realization that. . . ^ 

"I love you, Jamie." i 
ERJC "I love you,: too, Danny.'' 
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Yes, and it lead to the first time she realized that ecstasy 
and agony could walk hand in hand the way s^ie and Danny walked 
along the beach every day. 

"Oh Danny I I love you very much, but what about Chris? How 
can I tell him? I" she asked Danny one day in late August. 

"What can you do, Honey? You'll just have to tell him." 

"Just like that? I Vo you realize what will happen to him when 
I tell him?^' 
^ "No. What?" 

'*You don't understand, Darling. Chris and I have been goi.ig 
together ever since we can remember!" she pleaded, 'Ve were going 
to be married I 

"I know all that, baby, but what else can you do? Surely you 
realize that you can't marry Chvis now whil= you're in love with me ! 
Besides, it wouldn't be fair to him, Jamie." 

"I.. •I guess you're right. Oh, gosh, I can just see the look 
on his face when I break the news to him ' " 

Chris' wire came two weeks later and when the d;3y of his 
return arrived, Danny offered to go with Jamie, but she refused. 
This was something she had to do by herself. 

Jamie nearly went crazy in the short time that it took Chris 
to walk up the lane in front of her house- How could she tell him? 
She couldn't I But she had to! But before she could say anything, 
Chris said. . . 
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''Oh, J mie I... I don't know how to tell you this. I've 
been trying to figure out a way to tell this without hurting 
you.'' 

"Tell me what, Chris?" 

''Jamie. , .1. . .1 met this girl on the coast. I can't ex- ^ 
plain how it happened, after we've meant to each other, but... 
but I...T was even going tc marry you anyway and try to forget 
my love for her, but I can't. She told me it would be unfair 
to you. " 

'^our girlfriend must be veiy, very wise. It would have 
been unfair to both of us. Don'w woiry about me, I'll be all 
right." 

Yes, she thought, I'll be all right, everything will be 
all right in a world that can produce two such beau^-'ful people 
as Chris and Danny. 

That was Jamie's story, but it wasn't the end of Chris and 
Danny's story. 

"Thanks, Chris, for making it easier for Jamie. I know she 
could never forget having to break your heart." 

"My lie is the last thing 1*11 ever be able to do ior her, 
Danny. Take good care of her." 

Darlene Xeenum 
Tenth Grade 



"The Last Voyage of the Mornirig 
enjoy science fiction. They thought 
and that the dialogue was realistic. 



Star was chosen by students wb'^ 
the technical jargon was good 



TIIS UST VOYAC}?. OF TlliL iMORNIiiG STAR 
By Charles B. Stone 

Their. ship^ the Morning Star, v:as moving at arproxirnatoly warp 
factor 5 - - - eighty tinnes the speed of light* T^^y "^'ere not in normal 
space, space as we know it; rather they were inclosed in a sort of bubble, 
pseudospace, a diminsion between gra^/ity and .ime# 

From their acceleration couches, Comniander Christopher Scott and / 
Lieutena:Tt James >":rams could only see rov/s of telltales glovdrg eerily 
in the sheer blackness of hyperspace, 

"let's have a look at the curve-time telemcitery readout as Foon as 
the computer's finished determining it^ Jim*" - The man v;ho had spolren 
T'jas Co^imar.der Christopher Scott, a short, ' stocky, powerfully built, ar.d 
intelligent looking person in his early thirties* He was wearing a drab, 
silver-gray flight suit with a narne patch over the right breast pocket* 
The man he had spoken to was Lieutenant James Abrair;s, a man very similar 
to Commander Scott, in build and apparel,^"only younr^er* 

"Here it is; Chris," answered Jim* 

f 

The Oonmander took the data sheet and pondered over it for quite 
some time* 
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• "Everyfchings. OK so far," he said with " .eerful sraile returning the 
sheet to Jim. 

"I better check in vath home base to have it verified," said Chris 

reaching i*or the transimission button, 

"This is Morning Star Calling Mission Control, Come in please^ 

Mission Control," 

A voice came over the receiving unit after a brief pause, 

"This is Mission Control, receiving you Horning Star," 

"Mission Control, I'd like an affirmation on some curve-tine data," 

"Uh, roger Horning Star, Begin readout," 

Chris began a Ion, monotonous ^ list of coordinc'.tes,- equations and 
figures. After about 20 minutes of V7aiting, a voice came over the 
receiver, 

"This is Mission Control calling^ Horning Star. Come in please^. 
Morning Star," 

"Go ahead Control," 

"V/e have an affirmative on the curve-time data. You should be 
coming out of hyperspace in k hours, 27 rainutes," 

Both Chris and Jim gave a sigh of relief at hearing this, 
"Very good^Hission Control," said Chris, 

If the data had been wrong, it vould have meant that the data 
control sybtem was malfunctioning, 

"I-iow you guys up there get some rest and leave the driving to uSa" 
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"Very good^ Mission Control, said Jim selling to himself. 
Chris 3V7itched off the tranceiving unit and fell back in his couch, 
V7ondering about what would happen four and one half hoia^s from now. 

For the duration of four hours, neither Chris nor Jim had gotten much 
resrt. Instead they had oeen weighing mentally what would happen when 
their craft left hyperspace and injected into an uncharted galaxy, 

"This is Morning Star calling Mission Control. I'd like final 
cordir-ates and telemetry reading." 
"Roger^ riornin'^ Star," 

The man on the tranceiver then be~an to read out the final coordinates. 
This took the better part of a quarter of an hour. The last minute stuff 
is always the worst, each second seeming like an eternity. 

"This is ilission Control, We read you green all the way." 

leah, green with fright, thought Jim. 

"This is Mission Control. Five minutes and counting." 

Jim became aware that he vras shaking* 

"Three mi nates and counting," 

"Iloger^ Control. " 

Back homej millions of people - to re waiting for that moment when tv7o 
men woull be lost for a period of time far away, 
"One minute and counting." 

Here we go, thought Chris. No turning back now. iwein--thing's locked 
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in the guidance control nechanism* 

"Ten seconds and counting* Si:: seconds. e . .3 . . . .2. . • 

All of a si.:dden Chris and Jime viere in normal space ap;ain. Millions 

of stars shovjn like diamonds against black velvet ; each one crystaline 

and individual, like a sky full of snowflakes. 

They were heading to-^/iards a large disk-shaped galaxy, rapidly 

approaching it at their tremendous speed, 

"rtission Control I Come in please^Control," 

There was nothing but a crackle coming over tho receiver, 

Chris reached out and turned it off vrith a quick flip vdth his 

finger, 

"They told us we wouldn't be able to reach them once ue carne back 
into normal space, ^' Chris said disgustedly. 

"Vlell^" said Jim, '^looks like they were right." 

The Morning Star had just reached the outer edje of the galaxy* It 
was a highly discoidal system of scars vrLth a ralius in the order of 
2000 parsecs. The plane they were he.*:ded for was fron the center of 
this great galaxy. As soon as they hai entered the system, their scanners 
had picked out the habital planets* the one they were heading for being 
one of the closest and most likely habited. The two inen were approaching 
it rapidly, 

"Switch off warp drive and s'd.tch or- ion pi^opulsion system,'^ Chris 
said, breaking the silence. 
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"Ion propulsion noy in operation." 

The planet Kas comirif; into view. It was a huge blue-green globe 
vrlth clearly distinct land masses » 

"Switch on the Ifra scanners," 

"Tour slightest ^-rish is my command." 

"Hey , Kanl Get a load of this," Jim said wildly. 

On the scanner screen, millions of bright blobs had appeared on the 
land masses of the planet, 

"Get ready for or'^-ital injection," said Chris as the retro's automat- 
ically fired, 

"Set the landing coordinates for the largest light on the scanner 
screen. Yeah, the one on that coast," 

"Anji^hing say^ Commander, " said Jim, 

Slowly they began descending, t!\eir ship glowing from tha heat of 
entry, 

Jim called out their altitude, "One mile, hOQO feet, 3iiOO feet, 
3000 feet, 2300 feet^ lOGO foat, then x-rith a jarring thud, the riornin c Star 
made contact with the alien planet, 

"Air pressure is lU,69U pounds per square inch. Atmosphere, every- 
thing OK except the carbon content is a little high," 

Jim continued reading out the characteristics of the planet. 
Through the viewports, a]l the two mer. could see was a wet, hazy, ar.d 
smooth SLrface vrith a bright star just OTOr the horizon. As they got into 
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the pressure cabin, both cen were vronderins what they would find. 



In a hack alley of Los Angles, a small^ runny-nosed kid was running 
to a red-hot cylinder about six inches high whdch had fallen burning from 
the sky,..., , 



THE £iD 
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"The Windshield" was considered to be a very V7ell-\>;ritten 
story. I am quoting some of the student coniments: 

"I thought the use of picture-fomning v?ords was good." 

"The ending created a feeling of sadness and remorse." 

"I appreciate the fact that the author said v;hat he had to 
say in f ev; words . The theme could have beer V7recked with 
too much melodrama and wordiness, but I feel the author 
contained himself admirably." 

"The author evidently shows he cannot stand violence and 
that he has a sympathetic heart for those innocent people 
who are injured through misunderstanding. The plot of 
the story is very effective as far as the affect it has 
on the reader." 



THE WINDSHIELD 



The sun v;as hot and steaming, and the few small boys 
who could stand the heat were walking on down the narrow 
ghetto street in Detroit. On either side of them were huge 
piles of cracked, blackened bricks, once buildings until 
last year's riots. The boys often talked of this, and told 
tales of their big brothers' exploits and bravery during 
those long, humid nights. 

But one of the boys, Charlie, did not talk of these 
times and tried to forget them. He remembered the sight of 
his brother covered with a sheet peppered in red spots, 
being carried down from the roof of their apartment building. 
He had gotten a rifle, and while sniping at a riot police- 
man, he was pinned down with fire from the opposite building 
and tear gas was up to his level. When he stood up blinced, 
they shot him with riot guns. 

Even through his grief, he saw the hell he would have 
to live through the next few years. His brother, like all 
other big boys in the ghetto, was in a gang. The only reason 
Charlie had led an unhampered life was fear of retribution 
from his brother's gang upon his attacker. 

But now his brother was gone. Charlie had sidestepped 
being harrassed through the winter by staying home indoors, 
but he couldn't resist going out with his friends every once 
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in a vjhile- He v?as relatively safe if he stayed x^ith his 
friends in the group. 

One of the boys picked up a fragment of brick and 
tossed it at a can laying on its side across the street. 
They all started throwing rocks, but the can led a charmed 
life and refused to be hit. Charlie hefted a full sized 
brick. "Stand back," he yelled, "Here comes Big Bertha I" 
Just at that instant, a car came skidding around the corner, 
almost hitting the far curb. Charlie couldn't have stopped 
the brick if he had wanted to--it V7as leaving his hand. It 
crashed squarely into the center of the windshield, causing 
chunks of glass to fly in all directions, landing like hail- 
stones around the boys' feet. 

Charlie was halfway up the hill of rubble by the time 
the driver applied his brakesV Six husky white boys piled 
out of the car, appearing almost comic in their efforts to 
exit first. Soon the Negro boys were surrounded. "Who 
was he?" the biggest onespat out. Silence. 'Vho was he, 
boy?" The last word stung. This time the question was 
backed up by the soft, menacing click of a switch-blade. 
Big brothers suddenly seemed far avjay. 

"Charlie Brothers." Came the feeble answer. 

"Where does he live?" Silence. "Look, boy," said 
the large one stepping f onward. 

"174 Sherman Street." The child half screamed. 
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"For t\^o cents, I'd cut your black throat/^ he said 
walking off. One follovjing another, they piled back into 
the car. Tires squealing, the stench of burnt rubber 
marked their departure. 

Charlie ran over the huge pile of bricks as if it V7ere 
level ground. Fence melted into fence, alley into alley. 
He didn^t kno\^? what he would do when he got there, buL any- 
thing was better than going home. He wondered when it would 
be safe to go back home. '^Two or three days at the least," 
he said aloud to himself, trying to look casually t^.-iund a 
corner before proceeding further. Not cautiously enough, 
though. A sea-green car came cruising from the opposite 
direction, tape covering the center of the smashed wind- 
shield. 

"Keep walking," Charlie said to himself. His body 
exploded with sweat. The car pulled close to him. He 
could stand it no longer, and burst into a sprint, twisting 
among the crowd, arid ducked into an alley, still running. 

The car accelerated, then braked. Five white men 
jumped out, and shot across the street into the alley. The 
driver watched the car. "Run, 0 my God, run I" Charlie 
wheezed out, thinking of future routes. He made a. sharp 
cut around a corner and hit some loose gravel. His feet 
left the ground, and his left side hit the sharp stones. He 
was up the next instant and looked straight at a twelve-foot- 
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high chain link fence topped v;ith barbed v^ire. Charlie 
stared at the fence, his mouth hanging open, his breath 
coming in great gasps. Faint footsteps far behind him 
made up his mind. In only a few seconds he was up the 
fence and contemplating the barbed wire. 

His hand found a smoother part of wire, and he swung 
a leg over. The pain sHot through his body as if he had 
been stabbed. He grunted, swung his body clear, and dropped 
the full twelve feet to the ground. His slightly bent knees 
took part of the shock; the rolling motion and his side re* 
ceived the rest. He got up, stumbled, picked himself up 
and ran off, casting a glance over his shoulder, looking 
into the astonished faces of the three fastest boys who had 
arrived at the fence. 

"Got away," the largest one gasped, after a stream of 
curses . 

Just then, a sharp-eyed blond boy spoke out, "Blood." 
He bent dovm, squeezed his hand through the fence, and put 
his fingers into the liquid. "It's his," he laughed, "that 
will slow him down!" 

Charlie limped for an hour and a half before he thought 
it was safe to rest. He pulled himself behind a group of 
garbage bins and sat on a cinder block that had been used to 
keep the lid on top of one of the larger bins. His back 
resting on a brick wall, he produced a long knife from a 



pocket and proceeded to cut av?ay the material around the 
rent on the inside of his right thigh. The cut, about 
four inches long, vas ugly, but \ohat mattered to Charlie 
v?as that it vias bleeding badly. Cutti.ng out the lining 
of his jacket, he pressed it into the v?ound. 

It V3as night. Charlie had spent the rest of the day 
thinking of food and water and hov? much his leg hurt. 
Convincing himself, he pulled himself up a. id limped toward 
home. He found his way out of the alley and crept down the 
street. 

"They won't be watching the house," he thought, as he 
sat down to rest. 

A quarter of an hour later, he rose and started off 
again. VTien he came in sight of his building, he crouched 
behind some steps. All clear. Slowly he limped to his 
steps, chuckling over his victory. The bullet penetrated 
his neck, the wicked crack of the rifle reached him a split 
second later, but by thet time his limp, dead body was falling 
tovjard the steps. 

As the lights flicked on in the apartment, a car with a 
smashed windshield sped down the street and around the corner. 

Grade 10 

Student prefers name withhe 



TAWNY 



Ever since Tav;ny had become part of Bill Conrad's sled 
team, he had hated Satan. Many times he had planned his revenge 
for his ill treatment from this lead dog. 

laviny was a large sled dog with rather heavy paws* His 
mother was a Husky; and his father, a full-blooded Alaskan ^'olf . 

Tawny remembered when Bill first bought him. He could 
recall the fear of this terrible lead dog, who was always ready 
to fight for his place at the head of the team. Once during his 
training, Tav;ny had stepped on a thorn. He recalled how Patan 
began to snarl and snap at his heels when he noticed his limping, 
forcing him to pull, thus driving the thorn farther into his foot. 
His paw had become so infected that even now, o^^er a year later, 
it occasionally hurt him. He recalled the many times Satan had 
eaten his share of the meat Bill passed out each evening. Satan 
had stolen rabbits and other prey which Tawny had stalked and 
tracked diligently for hours. 

Tawny hated the way Bill would always praise Satan and make 
a fuss over him, paying little attention to any of the other dogs. 
Many times Satan had embarrassed him by tantalizing and challengin 
him in front of his m.aster and fellow dog companions. 

Several times he tried to take up for himself, only to be 
chewed up and made a fool of in front of the female dogs. 

He still had a few scars on his ears and hind quarters 
from the fights. 

Now, however. Tawny was older, stronger, larger, and much 
wiser than before. He had watched Satan closely and knew his 
habits, the way he fought, and could pretty well predict his 
moves • 

For many months he had been avoiding fights with him, 
watching, and waiting until he thought he was truly ready to 
challenge Satan's superiority and seek his revenge. 
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During the last several v^eeks, now, they had been fur 
trapping about t\^?enty-f ive miles out of a small village in 
the Yukon province. They were camped in an old cabin there. 

They had just returned from checking the traps one evening 
when Tawny decided the time had come for him to challenge Satan. 
He waited for Bill to pass out the meat for the pack as alv^ays. 
Tawny gobbled his down in a fev? gulps of his large jaws. 

He had picked this time for the fight because he wanted 
Bill and the rest of the team to see it. 

After Bill laid Satan's larger piece of beef dovjn, Tawny 
dashed over and jerked it straight from the jaws of Satan. He 
laid the meat down and stood between it and Satan. 

Both Bill and Satan were a little surprised. 

Soon, however, Satan realized v;hat had happened and 
became a huge mass of pure anger. His hair on his neck stood 
bristled, his battle-torn ears became erect; and his large 
white teeth let out a fierce snarl. Tawny kept low and with 
every muscle tensed and alert, returned a low growl. This 
enraged Satan, and he leaped for Tawny * s throat in a large 
bound. Tawny, after watching several of Satan's fights, 
was expecting this, and dodged to one side sinking his teeth 
deep into Satan's shoulder. Satan let out a loud yelp, and 
toth dogs twirled around to meet again. 

Bill was still surprised with Tawny 's brave challenge and 
was completely intrigued with the fight. 

Meanwhile, the dogs were still circling, Satan limping a 
little. This time Tawny made the advance, observing that Satan, 
while guarding his v;ounded shoulder, was holding his head much 
too high* Tawny advanced slov;ly and cautiously. He made a 
quick faint toward Satan ^s shoulder, to throw him off guard, 
then lunged straight for his throat. As his teeth ripped into 
Satan's throat, Satan stumbled and both dogs rolled to the ground. 
Tax^?ny was on top yanking violently at the flesh on Satan's throat 
when Bill stepped in* 
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With a swift kick, he separated the two dogs. Satan 
jumped up and limped under the cabin with his tail between his 
legs. 

Bill laughed and looked down at Tawny and said, 'Veil, 
it looks as though I have myself a new lead dog!" Tawny gazed 
at him, wagging his large bristled tail. He knew now he was 
king of the pack. And he would be a good one too. 



Ricky Edwards 
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L hal?-/:il;j; rum ■ 

Stephie quickened his pace as he lef c the de- 
lapidated slu^fi In xThich the doctor had set up his- 
free-service office. He knev: he had nearly half 
a mile to run in the cold, Decernber weather. With- 
out a heavy jacket or top coat he could keep vr?wrin 
only by jo/5p;ing. 

Any other tin:e he v/ould have tried to hitch a 
ride Mow he vxas in too big a hurry to ^.-ait so 
long. It could be half an hour, an hour, even t/.-o 
hours before so^.e syrnpai;hetic driver stopped to 
pick hirn up and let hira ride a few blocks. And the 
doctor said he had to hurry* He had to get the rr,es- 
sa.?;e to Darby, even if he hurt him.self in the 
fre^zin.?: air while tryinf^ to /jet to her.^ 

In less than a^ block he bep^an' to suffer fron 
the bite of the icy >rind, cutting his reddened ears 
and nose like a ra:<:or-edp;ed sxrord . He tried at first 
to :\'arr.i theic, but his shakin-;;;, ii;loveless ho.nds vrere 
soon as nu?ib as vras his fAce . At last, he duc]-:ed 
into a sha.bby corner " boutique -co seek a mo^r.ent^s 
shelter . - ■ [ 

Stephie had been in l\evr York for alr^ost three 
years, no^-\'. He V7ished at times that he could r^o" 




horne , but it f-.os too l.'.ite- for that* --ie -.vas too in- 
• volved in the present. . . 

he. follO'''ed his parents' orders to become 
an attorney, he v:ould be in a s?.f e , .wara classroom 
at sone big university right nov-/, Tlnen '.-rhere v:ould 
DQ.rby be?* Poor Darby, she V;or!<:ed so hard to recieve 
so little in retvirn. Sisephie vrished he could get 
help fro-'a his father-- even a iits:le rp.oney or a job 
• Would, .be ■ a blessing. He :-;ould never understand his 
father* s dis--.pproval of hi^. , his wife, and their 
b'^.by p:irl; Oh! The b?.b7i' He vras s:;d':ienly shocked 
back to the prijsent -r-nd quickly left the shoo and 
resuTied his .iour^-^y ho^.e. 

T'vo blocrs f.arther he stopped at the door of 
the Salv-^^tio.n ArT:y Store and v;ent inside to /rarrn 
himself av-o.in. He loo'<eCi around au tl^ie collecoinn 
of second-hand ^v:oods, runmarjing throuu'h the roi-rs of 
shelves of dinnerv^rare , of children's toys*, and of 
clothinfr. p^t last he stopped by, a :;freen ?rool dress. 
Its appearance revealeV: it^ ^^-S^) '^^^ it had been 
carelessly »'iended. in pi '-ices, ■nevertheless, Iz -vas 
so :n^.ic'-^ better than anything he had ev^-r been able 
to brsy D'-irby before. Oh! hoT.- thrilled she ^vrould be 
if he could •::ive it to her the next d^^v as a 
Christnias scirt. 
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So'neday he would buy her nice thinrs. Somed.?.y 
he vrould have the ncney to sptend oa anythins they 
wanted • So^.eday he ivouid fl'i'^*^ '^'^^^ furs :ind dia- 
mond s ^?.nd her ovrn c?.r and ^=111 those other thln:5S 
his iTiother h'^.xl been given. Someday he would get 
out of that p.art of tov;n even vrithcut his father's 
help. 

Tie had only finished his junior year of hln;'fi 
school J so he kne^/: he co't;.ldn-t 2;et a regular job, 
but ' he had talent. He kne/r he could act! So■:^'eday 
he would gei: « P^vi't j a re-^lly :;<ood part, in a 
Broadway play, nlis naine -.-rould be in all the big- 
name critics^ coluT:ns and his pictvire on the cover 
of every actor's journal in r^risrica. His father 
vrould be be^'sing him for money, and it v;ould be 
his tiarn to pretend he didn^ t hear. ^ 

For the present, he vrould keep selling the 
soTivenlers he displayed on a.n orange-crate stand 
in the onrk. They iv^ere silly "Chinss. He sold but- 
. tons v/ith funny slo^^ans ^ plastic dolls, and the 
fl'Affy stVvf fed animals that were idolized by srr^.all 
children and teen-age girls. Ridiculous as it all 
was, it K.as all he had. Sven Job Corps wouldn't 
take him V7ith a vrife and child. 

He had to hurry, .^e 'must .-jet the doctor^ s tnes- 
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sa.aje to Oo.rby- Stephie clashed oi.it of the buildin,^; 
£5.nd dox>rn the filthy .o!:reets, cro'/Tled with the 
city's IrtSt-r-unute Ghri .^t-ri-r^s sho^rofDrs . 

. It seemed his entire life h/.^d been filled Vv/ith 
tragedy. !-:e ho.d fallen off lus older brooher*s 
Tiotorc/cle v^hen he v;as five years old. His grand- 
parents and t:^fo sisters hr=^.d died in 3n airplane 
crash, and only a ye-^r l:f^.ter he had fallen fror.i a 
second-story •.Tindov; the day before his birthday. 
One Chr.lstnr^s hir? parents '/rouldn't spea^ to each 
other, and one Christrrhs they ;^'OuldrJt speai-: to 
•hi.-n. The ne^rt Christr^ias he v/as alone in cold-heart- 
ed MeA^ 'for'.-:. Then he ^^et. Darby. . - 

Christmas a year ago had seer::ed the beginning 
of a vrhole nav: world. There vris no money for pre- 
sents, but he vras vrith ID^U'by, and that -^as all 
that really fnattered. The days of 'Jiiserable Christ- 
mases were over. 

But that must have been only a drea:a. Tomorrow 
. 'was Chris tm-i'-s Day. If the b'^.by vreren' t better the 
drea-'T; bubble would burst, and the old pattern 

. would^ be reinstated. 

. ..... • ■ ■ • , 

Oh! how his f in.c^ers- hurti Unbearable oain 
raced through his body. In tears 3 he forced hira- ' 
"self to seek shelter once rr.ore. 
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Mow the past: nisht se";;::ed to h;-j.ve been more 
his irnaxrination t'^:-ra x'^^^.ctj :ond /yet the cold re-?.l- 
ity of "it cov.?Ld net be. pr3S.S'3:d out of his ^nirxU • 

;-l8 Koiild never forget vraking suddenly to hear 
the child screair^ln^^^ or ru"r.iin3 to the makeshift 
crib in the cor-^.er of their one-ro';r]i ap'-:irt;nent to 
see what could be the ■:n?.tt-'^r . The horror of the 
sis;ht of the >^wful rat was only surp:'a5^jsd by the 
picture of the tiny face, torn and bleeriin.; fron- 
where the r-:it h^d bitten-. Both would rernain in his 
'Tiind forever. 

Al-no.^t as hurtful vr'-s poor Darbv. She loved 
that baby so vauch? All her time, ener.vy, and wh^^t 
little raoney Stephie could give her were spent to 
Sive her precious infant as full a life ^^s possi- 
ble in the cruniblin,^' brick building r.nd the con- 
crete city around it. The baby had to be okay i. How 
could Darby be--.r the pain if she vreren't? 

It had be;mn to snow, ^?.nd Steohle still had 
sever:?.! blocks to 30. He traveled at :?-. ■ steady jos* 
to keep from ?.crowinp: so tired that he would ho.ve 
to stop TL.?5?.in. 

If only they h^;d .been .able to find someone who 
vxould lend the^^ Crr or ^ive theni a ride! It would 
h.'.ve been so much better if zhey could hava taken 




the baby to uho tioctor's office* So "^iuch tlr^ia could 
have berirx saved in findiniv out:, '/rhat to to,:hrA doing 
whatever vras necessary 9.s soon n,s pos'-^ible. 

It was alniost useless to hope for that any^.T!ore , 
thou.2;h. Mobody -^vanted to get involverl in such a 
thinp;. The vjorid's cay do for yorirself or die . 
'for yourself"- even for tvro aionth old babies • 

Stephie finally reac?ied "che old apartment build 
ing and raced up :;o the third floor, alT.ost trip- 
pi n^-jv, on broVan st":..irstep on his '^:ay. He sped 
do>ra the hall to toe door ^lar-ced ''Apt. 33" ^^'^id. . 
nearly jerked the door off the hinges in his haste. 

* . "Darby! The doctor said he v/ill co:ne as soon 
as he- can i Yor;' re supposed to . . . 

'*It's too late, Steph — the baby is dead." 
: S t e p h i e s t o o d 1 i s 1 1 e s f o r a m o rri e n t , unable to 
. beli-ve it had really happened. Had the long run 
been for nothing? 

He turned blankly and wnt to the old.; second-, 
hand chair in one corner of ohe ro^jni. Poverty, 
starvo.tion, and sic'Knes.s and T;ii.oery h.'-"5d he gone 
through for three years. Movr death vias too much 
for hiri to ta^:a • Fie know he couldn't stand it any 
loni;i:er . 

His father had promised that if he would leave 



Darby Hind \';o o9.o> to school, he coi^.ld coiv^.e horae . 
Darby vjould be better off vrithout hirn. Be had only 



her. V/ithout hl^^ ^naybe she 7:onld rv.eet someone v/ho 
could take her out of t'h.9.t place. 

In his pocket v/as fifteen cents. He pulled out 
a dime and /j^ilked out into the hall and dovrn the 
stair.^ to the stre-'^t^. Five blocks dovra vvas a pay 
telephone. He could reverse the charges. 



caused 



rouble for her since th 



day hie had 
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"That Worm Wore Army Boots" appealed to the students because 
it was original, humorous, and realistic. Some commented that the 
story really "says something in the part about grades." However, 
tttey observed that it is the parents who are more interested in the. 
grade than the learning, not the students or the teachers. 

Students thought the satire in the story was very good. Some 
commented that the author didn't go from the worm to the grades 
•too smoothly. Some did not think the ending was realistic. 



That Worm Wore Army Boots 

I'was like a lamb in the lion's den, a captain on a 
sinking ship or Custer at Bull Run, as I unsuspectingly 
walked into first period biology. 

I knevj v;e v?ere going to dissect vjorms and I wasn't 
a bit uptight. I vasn't worried about cutting a little 
old woriTi because I thought that was just a simple case 
of mind over matter. 

Simple! That turned out to be the understatement 
of the century. Even v;hen our exalted teacher of v?isdom 
started slinging V7orms around the room, I still kispt my 
cool, although a few other kids were making a scene. 

When Beaumont (Incidentally that is what I named my 
worm, you know after the rich guy in David Crane) landed 
unceremoniously on my poor operating table , I kept tellin 
myself this would be a breeze. 

Boy, did I ever need Marcus Welby, M«D., but doctors 
are never where they're needed. 

Beaumont must have eaten Wonder Bread, because he 
was the longest worm I had ever seen. . 

I cautiously pinned Beaumont down and picked up the 
Q scalpel. I slit him down the middle , or rather.-, I tried. 



The object was to slit the worm but not to cut his little insides. 

I picked up the scissors and started to snip the little fiend 
down the middle. I cut the skin with a little extra you-know-what 
on my scissors. 

Finally, I tried to pin Beaumont's skin back, but I ran into 
a few minor setbacks. First, the pin at his head came out and 
he was moving all around. To make matters worse, I had to pick 
the little troublemaker up in my hands, I got back down and 
proceeded to pull the skin back once again. After many unsuccess- 
ful attempts, I finally got his skin back on one side and put 
a pin through it. Then as I stuck a pin in the other side, the 
first pin cama outl I stuck the pins back and they bent double I 
At this time, I was ready to take a hammer and spread a little 
worm around. 

But like a true studen. of learning, I gritted my teeth and 
went under for the third time. I was determined no ignorant 
overgrown fish-bait would get the upper hand v;ith me. 

I pinned Beaumont's skin back; and this time it held. 
But my elation was shortlived for even as I sneered at Beaumont, 
the pins fell in and Beaumont flipped out. 

The teacher was calling for finished, labeled worms, and, 
well, Beaumont just wasn't ready. As I started up, I v/ondered 
if Beaumont would be back before the period ended, should I send 
him to Medical Center marked Rush . But I didn't know the zip 
code; and with my luck, if I sent Beaumont air mail, he would 
probably get hijacked to Cuba. 



I knew when I saw all the other kids' vorms/ that I had a 
flat "F" on my worm. I felt like making a scene then. I have 
• since declared war on every worm that crosses my path. 

After the first feelings of hate, remorsefulness , morose— 
ness, discontentment, mild fury, and tempest in my mind subsided/ 
I found I v/as still pretty angry. 

The next day vje were granted the privilege of having a 
test. It was pretty hard, but I knew the answers and thought 
that I probably made a hundred on it. When I finished, I was 
still at a pretty high boiling point over the "F" on my v;orm. 

I thought it over and picked up my finished paper and mark- 
ed through the answers. 

"What would one more "F" hurt? That's the whole system 
isn't it? I thought. "I mean grades and everything. Nobody 
cares whether you learn or try.' What is marked on a little 
white sheet of paper is all that counts so why not flunk a test?" 

■ That afternoon, when I went to ip^' looker, my teacher 
called me into the room. 

"Iflnat do you mean by deliberately flunking a test that 
you had an easy hundred on?" He demanded. 

There I was, "rebellious youth against the establishment." 
I blew up like Mt. Vesuvius. 

"What do you or anybody else care if I make an "f" on a 
test? All you care about is whether I v/ear a halo and make 
straight AVs and walk the straight line of the model student. 
One "F" is just as bad as another, isn't it? I didn't want my 
other "F" to be lonely, so I gave it a companion." 
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"Your other "P"? 

"Oh, don't pretend you forgot about the "F" I got on my 
worm I " I said sarcastically. 

My teacher looked as if he wanted to give me a whipping. 
He answered, "You little nut, I gave everyone an A on his worm 
who tried. " 

"Oh, well, better luck v/ith my frog," I thought as I 
walked out the door. 

Nancy Hunt 
Tenth Grade 
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Some student conments about "Down With the Red Balloon" \v^ere 



"The story is realistic in that this young girl is 
•confused and mixed-up. Other parts seemed a bit 
contrived • " , 

"Parts of the story V7ere amusing; for example*, 'T gave 
the driver a dollar seventy-five and a dirty look.'" 

"There is good use of dialogue." 

"There is good foreshadowing in the sentences ' . . , the 
people look like this is their last journey. Maybe it 
is for me , too . ' " 

"The ending seems a little unrealistic to me. Usually 
an adolescent will resort to going home before he ends 
it. all." 



Down With the Red Balloon 



It took more money than I'd planned. Five whole 
dollars and I had only seven, but I picked up my guitar 
and smiled at the porter. 

There were two men across the aisle. They looked 
like businessmen, but they'd been drinking. 

"Sing us a song. Do you know 'Gentle on My Mind'?" 

I stared out the window, embarrassed. 

"You knoW/ Bill, there are a lot of inhibited girls 
like that in the world." 

I smiled at them and hated it. 

Union Station in Nashville, is the biggest, most 
beautiful station you've ever seen. It's a big cathedral 
with a few people; and God gone home. It makes you -want 
to cry because it's lost its glory, and the people look 
like this is their last journey. Maybe it is for me, too. 

I'd never ridden in a taxi before. Seems like if you 
could ride the train all the way from east of Chattanooga 
for five dollars, you ought to be able to ride downtown for 
fifty cents. You can't. I gave the driver a dollar and 
seventy-five cents and a dirty look. 

Walkin' dovzn the street, you had never seen so many 
folks carryin ' guitars and wearin' jackets just drippin' 
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with glitter. I thought I recognized one of the big stars 
and smiled, but he just kept lookin' straight ahead, so 
maybe I was wrong. 

"There are thirteen-hundred and fifty-two guitars in 
Nashville," and with me that was one more. I couldn't play 
much — just a few chords — but I had a voice that bigJ 

There were more people than I've ever seen, and they all 
walked on the same sidewalk and brushed shoulders and never 
saw each other. I wondered what they looked at. 

I went into a dimes tore and saw a big, red balloon . I 
liked it, so I bought it. It was just a quarter. I didn't 
have enough, for the tax, but the man at the cash register 
winked and said it didn't matter. 

Walkin' down the street with that balloon way up in the 
air, made people notice, but they looked at the balloon, not me 

I started gettin' hungry, but I'd run out of money* I 
walked into a little restaurant just to look at the food. The 
man at the cash register said, "Go right in, ma'am. You V7ant 
to tie your balloon to the hat rack?" 

"No, Sir, where I go, it goes> and where it goes, I go." 
I smiled and went on in because I didn't want to disappoint 
the man and I was hungry. 

I ate TOY fill and got up and left. I never seen nothin' 
so easy in my life. Like they was just givin' food away only 
they didn't mean to. I guess a girl with a red balloon and 
a smile don't look guilty; I never stole nothin' before. 
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I was hopin' somebody ' d look at me so I could ask the 
directions, but nobody did. Plenty of people stared at the 
balloon, and I was glad I had it. "Balloon," I said, "I 
ain't never lettin' go of you." 

I saw a man with a guitar case and followed him. Sure 
enough, he went to one of the record companies. "Man," I 
said (and he didn't much want to listen, but v/ith me starin' 
right at him and that red balloon bobbin' around his head, 
he didn't have much choice), "You goin ' to the audition?" 

"No, but those who HAVE AJSI APPOINTMENT go in at that 
door." He pointed, I smiled and thought, "Man, someday you're 
gonna regret that appointment bit! " 

That room was packed to the corners. All sorts of 
people were sittin' 'round holdin' big guitars and hopin! 

Next to me was an old man. He looked like he'd been 
waitin' and hopin' for a hundred years. 

I must've stood there nearly three hours. People came 
in and people v/ent out, but it stayed packed. Me and that 
old man never moved. 

A lady came in and told us to go home 'til tomorrow 
because it was now five o'clock and the boss was going home 
for the evening. 

"Ma'am," I said. "I can't come back tomorrow. I gotta 
try today." 

"I'm sorry, dear." But she wasn't and she' didn ' t look 
at me . • , * 

Q ' - 
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The old man shuffled out with the rest, and I knew he'd 
been hopin' a hundred years, hopin' so long he'd almost 
forgotten what he V7as hopin' for. 

I wasn't sure where to go. I smiled at all the people 
on the street, and one man smile back, but then he said 
something nasty and made me walk on afraid. 

Even cry in' isn't noticed in Nashville. I walked on, 
cryin' so hard I couldn't see. I sat down at the pattern 
counter of a big department store. The woman there looked 
nice, and I expected her to ask what was v/rong, but she didn't 
Maybe strangers are invisible. 

I went to the music department and carefully propped 
my guitar up on the rack with the new ones. They'd wonder 
where it came from. I felt good givin' somethin' ('specially 
after stealin' the dinner), and besides, I couldn't play but 
five chords. 

So I v/alked, me and the red balloon, 'til we came to the 
river. . I forget the name of it, but it's big and without it, 
I guess there wouldn't be no Nashville, then no country music. 

The sun was settin' over the river and I don't think I'd 
ever seen anything prettier. I kept lookin' at that river and 
lovin' it more and decidin' what to do. 

Mom' 11 cry, and they'll wonder why. 

And there was one red balloon f J oating in the sunset. 

Pat Cooper ^ 
Tenth Grade 
Austin High School 
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The First Day of Sprinc^ 

Alice sat on a bench in Shadygrove Park, a very pretty 
young girl with long brown hair, gazing around her at the 
bright scene. The blue sky was sprinkled with bits of gold, 
and the sunlight streaked across the giant apartment buildings 
in the distance. It was Saturday, and the little paths v/ere 
crowded with strollers. But no one around her seemed to 
notice the spectacular phenomenon that had taken place over- 
night. For today was the first day of spring • The air seemed 
to breathe with a life of its own. Yet the women and children 
sharing the bench with her didn't seem to pay any attention. 

She inhaled deeply again. Spring was a mixed pleasure 
and pain to smell. Yes, pain. Spring was a time for young 
people in love. Spring was for lovers and sharing, and she had 
no one. She was a stranger in Berkley, 22 years old, and she 
had no one to share all her love. 

Gazing at the archway ahead, she closed her eyes. The 
fourth man, she thought. The fourth man coming from the right 
will be The One. It was a crazy old game she had played since 
she was a child, and now the game seemed foolish. 

She opened her eyes. Pairs don ' t • count , ^ she told her- 
self. Only singles count. And here comes Number One. She 
was elderly- with an old bulldog. After she was gone, couples 
passed, children and more old ladies. Then ~- Number Two. 
A boy of about fifteen, with a furious look on his face. 
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Next, came Number Three • But he wasn't very good either. 
Just a little boy of about four, who had run away from his 
mother, no doubt. It was ridiculous, but her heart began 
beating wildly. Concentrate, she told herself. Then she 
heard a rustle. Oh, no, shi thought. Number Four. Now he 
appeared. A stout little bald man. He scurried past her; 
she gazed mournfully at his back. Although the whole silly 
game was based on foolishness, she couldn't help feel let 
down* 

But something made her look right again. She stiffened, 
a young man had appeared. He was medium height, quite hand- 
some, in a funny sort of way, about twenty-five. He was 
wearing an expensively cut suit, and he was coming toward her. 

She thought in . amazement; I was only one number off. 
Would he sit by her? If only the two ladies on her bench 
would just go away J Suddenly, she closed her eyes again. 
There was a rustling beside her; the bench heaved. She open- 
ed her eyes. The two women v/ere rising, still talking as 
they walked away. Alice thought wildly, "Did it really 
happen because I willed it?" But: now she was confronted v/ith 
the biggest test of all. He had to see her, and sit down 
beside her • 

He was coming closer. She stared straight ahead pretend- 
ing not to notice. He sat down. She was so dumbfounded, 
she couldn't move. They both sat silently, watching some 
pigeons eating popcorn. 
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"Pigeons", he said, "must get terrible indigestion 
eating like that." 

She looked at him. Then she knew he was waiting for an 
answer. 

"Actually," she said, "I've never thought about it that 
way. But it's an interesting observation." 

"Do you often come to the park?" he inquired of her. 
"Not too often. " 

"I'm here because of a leaking crank case, myself." 
"A leaking what?" 

"My car," he said, "it's being fixed." 

They began to talk - at first about things in general, 
and then about things more personal. Facts emerged gradually. 
He was an architect and loved his work. But he loved a lot of 
other things, too. He liked reading, above all; and sunny 
days . 

"It' sounds," she said, "as if you don't leave too much 
out of your life.." 

"How about taking a walk?" he said. 

She hesitated. After all, he was \ stranger. And they 
had only met. 

"Come on, we'll go to the zoo." 

They exchanged names as they went along. His was Steve 
Rocker. When they reached the zoo, they laughed at the monkeys, 
admired the lions, and sat down again on some stone steps. 

. They couldn't seem to stop talking. They talked of books 
^"^nd jobs and famous people and movies. He was a man of deep 
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sensitivity and honesty, she decided. Perhaps he was a 
little too serious about life. 

Sometimes, right in the middle of a conversation, they 
would fall into an abrupt, strange silence, as if on cue, 
looking at each other. As they got up and began walking, 
she again felt the thump in the center of her chest. Each 
time his sleeve brushed against hers, a little current went 
through her body. 

And then she noticed they were on Main Street. 

"Look,'' he said, as he gazed at his watch, "with my 
car laid up, I promised this morning, to meet some people 
right here; I've got to go to this party," He looked up, "But — " 

Suddenly, from the curb, came the blast of a horn. 
"Steve I" someone was yelling. "Hurry upl'^ And, as Alice, 
dazed, looked that way, she saw in a bright red convertible, 
two young men and a woman. "We've been waiting!" "You're 
lato. Hurry up while we have the light." They all seemed 
to be shouting at once. The car door v/as being opened for him. 

"I'm coming!" He turned to Alice. 

"I wish I could ask you along, but I'm going as an extra 
man . " ' 

"Oh, it's all right," Alice answered, ".^ cily, it's 
fine. You run along — " 

"Come onl", came a shout from the curb. 

He ran to the car. "Where do you live?" 

"East twenty-sixth* street I " 
Q The car was already on its way. 
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"I'll call you:" 

She stood and watched the car drive avray. He's gone 
she thought, I'll never see him again. How could he phone her? 
Her furnished apartment was a sublet; not listed under her 
name. And she couldn^t remember his. ---'Baker?, Barnes? 
It had seemed so unimportant at the time. 

She was still walking along Main St. He was The One, 
«he thought. And I let him get away. 

Very slowly, she began walking, walking toward home. 
Then she stopped. No she couldn't face going back to her 
dark little apartment right now. She turned around and 
reentered the park. The sun was low in the sky now, it was 
growing chilly. 

Without knowing where she was going, she walked down 
the curving paths. Then she paused. Looking up she realized 
she had come back to the bench where they had first met. It 
was deserted — only a few people around now. Even the pigeons 
had gone home to roost for the night. 

She sat down slowly, and wept. Wept at the thought of 
not seeing Steve again. She had had someone to love, and 
someone to love her for one afternoon. Just like everyone 
else. And then he was gone. 

She would never be able 'to see Steve againi Neverl Spring 
fever had struck heri 

Again, she thought — 'Spring was a time for lovers and 
sharing. ' AJid she had no one. 

By, 

Fran Thompson 
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by 

Carol Ackley 
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THE BOX 



It Tv-as snovdng outside. Eveiy thing looked distant and quiet. Yet, 
it seemed as though the life and death that had once thrived there v/ould 
appear before w eyes any roinute. I looked from the bam, t>*iere the tools 
still stood in their proper places y to the broken dov/n v/agon. I then saw 
the corral and the fields that looked as though they v/ere just resting 
mtil spring. My mind- v/andered back to a night just like this \\iien my 
family sat around the fire. 

Grandfather Sheleck limped to his rocked chair and stared into the 
flames. Then he looked at the box on the mantle. Grandfather had al^ivays 
taken great care of the box, but he sealed to dislike it. He looked at 
the box v.lth contempt* 

^'Grandfather, tell us about the box, Xou promised you vmld tell 
us the stoiy* " 

All my brothers and sisters chimed in, pleading for the story. 
"I suppose it's time you found out^^^ 

Everyone from Dan, the oldest, to Teriy, the youngest crov/ded into 
a circle at Grandfather's feet. > 

^'Many years ago," began Grandf atl.\ei*, "when people vrere just beginning 
to settle this land, your great, great, great, great grandparents^ Tom 
and Jess savr this- piece of land and decided to settle here. But vdien they 



arrived they round an old man in a cabin living here. The old man asked 
-vjhat they uunted. Th^r told him thejr vranted the land and TOUld like to 
buy it from him. But the old man reiusti and said they could stay the 
night and go the ne:ct day. V*'ell^ during the night a thief broke in and 
stabbed the old man. Tom and Jess found him and tried to care for him. 
The old man cursed them and said^ "1*11 haunt this place and one day 
kill off all of the Shelecks. But I v.^on't do it soon. For years and years 
I'll kill one child in each family to remind you. Finally I'll kill off 
the vjhole family forever." Then the old man died. Tom and Jess buried 
the inan. They took over the land and cared for it. It became the most 
beautiful place in the vall^'^. Soon children 7rere born and the curse 
long forgotten. Many happy days and nights passed and then the tragedy 
came, it vras a cold and iSnq^-y night just like this ^'ihen the first Sheleck 
died by the curse. Jess vras sitting by the fire rocking and holding the 
baby. Suddenly the room grev; cold and in fix>nt of her appeared the old 
man^ v;hite and bleeding from the stab 'A-ound. He said, "I've come to keep 
n^r prond.se." Jess screamed and Tom ran in. He grabbed Jess and the child 
knovjlng by the sight what va.s to occur. The ghost ran at them^ stabbed 
the child^ and disappeared into the cold night laughing.. Jess cried and 
Tom tried to comfort her. The baby died and v,^s buried under the old oaI< 
tree. One night as Tom and Jess vrent out to the grave, an old i.iDoden box 
appeared. They heard the old man's voice. "In here is a. drop of blood 
from that v-^hild. Eveiy time I kill a child a drop of blood -vdLll appear 
in the box. As long as this box is never harmed the great ma.ssacre vrill 
not occur.'' Tom and Jess got the box and cared for it. Soon the children 
began to grov; up and the sto3ry of the curse vras told to them. The child- 
ren got irarried. Time passed and Tom and Jess died. The box v/as given to 



the oldest member of the family. As soon as the new Sheleck families 
had children, one child in each family died just as the first one had. 
But the rest of the family went unharmed. This has happened year after 
year. The curse has been passed from generation to generation just as 
the box has been passed from oldest child to oldest child* You, my 
children, are the only Shelecks alive today and the curse has not yet 
occured in this family." 

Grandfather then rose and turned tov/ard the fire and the box. 

"Why?" asked Dan, "does the curse keep going if Tom and Jess didn't 
really kill the old man?" 

■Grandfather turned and started to walk away and said, "I don't know, 
I just don't know." 

We all looked at one another. Dad said, "You rememiber asking why 
Grandmother talked about Jeanne before she died and you asket'' who she 
was and no one would answer you? Well, I had one sister and two brothers. 
Your Uncle Ben and your Uncle George, as you know, died .in an avalanche 
when they tried to leave the valley. Jeanne was my sister* One night 
after my brothers and I had gone to bed, we heard Mom screaming and we ran 
to see what was wrong. Mom sat on the floor holding the baby. We ran 
over and Jeanne had a knife wound in her. She was all bloody. My father 
sat looking stunned and not saying anytliing except, "She's dead, she's 
dead." That's what happened in our family. That same night my Dad's 
brothers and sisters all had one child killed in their families. You 
wonder what happened .to the others in the family? They tried to leave 
the valley and werr^ killed even though the curse had already occured 
in their families. Only your grandfather stayed." 
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All of us were scared as we should have been. We all knew that one 
of us was to die and that none of us could ever^leave the valley. 

I looked at the horrid box. I wonderec3 how much blood was there. 
How many people in all had been killed for nothing? 

Dad got the box do\m off the mantle. He told us all to come to him 
and look. In the box we could see many drops of blood on the satin 
lining. All of them looked as though they had just been dropped there. 
We all shuddered. Dad closed the box and put it back. 

Time passed and the winter came. The horror of the story was 
dimmed in our young minds. Then one cold snowy night after everyone had 
said his goodnights and hopped off to bed, a screaiu from Mother chilled 
our souls as we ran to see what had happened. There was Mother holding 
the new baby who was dripping with blood. We all were too scared to 
move. The pain in our hearts was too great. My father doubled over. 
Grandfather suddenly dropped dead to the floor of a heart attack. 

We buried them under the oak tree with the other Shele^*ks before 

them. 

Three days passed after the funeral. Dad stood in front of the 
fire. He began to reach for the box. He got it and squeezed it. 
Suddenly he threw it into the fire and yelled, "Not another generation 
will go through this torture 1 " 

We all sat waiting for the worst to happen, but nothing happened. 

Eight days and nights passed before the plague of death began, 

i_ 

Each night at eleven o'clock one child died of a knife wound* It wasn't ^ 
a quick death. It was slow and painful. Within nine days I v;as the only . 
child left. Then Mother died. Tvra days later- Dad died. The next day I 



buried him beside the rest of the family. 

Night came quickly. I stood by the fire, waiting for death. A 
month passed and nothing happened. I was 18 years old. I said I would 
never marry. I wasn't going to carry on the cur' j my father had watch- 
ed all his family die„>to stop. 

I decided I was going to leave the valley. I packed my belongings 
and started to leave. I kept waiting the whole way for something to 
happen. I couldn't understand why something hadn't happened. Why hadn't 
I died as I left the valley? As I looked down into the valley, I had 
the horrible urge to go back - like someone^ was calling, but I went on. 

Now here I am back in this God forsaken place. Here, aftar forty 
years have passed, I had to come back. As I look again at the place 
where all my ancestors had lived and died, I feel a terrible chill. 
There, covered with snow, is the oak where all the Shelecks have been 
buried. Look, I wonder what that is over there on Father's head stone? 
Why it's a box. It's the box that Father threw into the fire. Blood 
is running out of it. 

"Sharon." 

"What? Who is it?" 

"It is I, the old man. I have come to end the curse. I have come 
to keep my promise." 

"No. I didn't kill you. Tom and Jess didn't kill you either. It 
was a thief. " 

"No, that's what Tom said. He killed me. He came that night to beg 
me for the land because Jess loved it so. When I refused again, he stabb- 
ed me. When Jess heard me yell, she ran in and Tom sneaked around and 




acted as if he had just gotten there. Tom then yelled, "Thief," and 
shot out the door as though he'd seen someone. Jess tried to help, 
but because of Tom's lie I put the curse on the whole family. when 
I died Jess said now the land was theirs and suggested they should 
get my body outside the valley. That's when all pity left me. So 
.now here's the knife that I was killed with and your ancestors were 
killed with." 

"Ah-h-h-hl My side. Please help me. I'm dying. Please help- 
"Now the curse is ended." 



The Little Old Lady from Crystal Creek" was thought amusing 
but not very realistic. One student commented, "Fould Mr. Cooper 
^ really say 'Hi, Mom! ' to his mother? I got the impression that 
he was about thirty-five, and this greeting doesn't seem realistic 
to me . 

Students commented that they liked the surprise ending. 
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The Little Old Lady From Crystal Creek 

Art Gordon and I were trying to \^7ork on performance 
evaluation v?hen Madge, my secretary, walked in. 
"What's up, Madge?'' 

"Mr. Cooper, there's a v7oman here to apply for a file 
clerk's job." Madge walked over and laid the application 
on my desk. 

"Good, I hope she's not one of those high school drop- 
outs we've been getting " I stopped to look at the form, 

"Age fifty-five!" I roared. "What are we running here? A 
playground for old ladies?" 

Then Art put his nose in. "Now^Bob, maybe she's a good 
worker. We can at' least give her an interview." 

"Sure, why not." I said. "Send her in, Madge," 

She came shuffling into the office in a pre-World War I 
outfit with a purple hat vjith pink plastic flovjers on it. 
She reminded me of my housekeeper^ whose main hobby was run- 
ning over stray cats in her yellow Packard. 

"Hello, there." Her voice was almost a bellow. 

"Uh. . -.Mrs. Jumpstone?" 

"Mable, please." 

"Okay, .Mable, this is Mr. Gordon, my associate. This is 



a very nice application. It says here that your home is 
Crystal Creek, California," 

''That's right, young man, home of John and Mary 
Jackson," Art glanced up and snapped. 

"You i^orked for ten years at State Farm? " Why did 
you quit?" Art was always trying to catch someone off 
guard, 

"It's the weather there, always raining and smoggy, 
I just couldn't stand it," 

Art looked as if he wanted to hide, 
"Uh, , .can youtype?" 

"Oh, heavens yes I Would you like to give me a test?" 
"Yeahl Let's go find a typewriter." Art whispered in 
my ear . 

'iMaybe she can do ten words a minute," It turned out 
to be more like ninety, . ' 

Later that day V7e decided to hire that little old lady. 

Two months later, Mable was the most important employee 
in the building. She announced all important benefits. People 
came for her advice^ and^most important, she was the best secre- 
tary in the building. 

One day Art sort of stumbled in, 'Vhat's the matter?" 
I asked. 

"The cash mail," We received a lot of cash through the 



"Mable asked John for a lift to the bank and while he was 
stopped, Mable knocked him out and .took the money and the car." 
"You're kidding, r.^ble?" 
"It's true." 

I snapped my fingers. "Come on, the application!" 

We looked under employees — ^gone , just as we had expected 
and in its place, a typewritten note--'! resign, Mable." During 
all this time she didn't sign one thing or leave any mark. We also 
checked on Crystal Creek, no such place. 

All in all, the police were pretty understanding. They didn't 
even laugh when we told them about Mable . 

.1 finally got home to my apartment and there was Mable 
sitting on my bed counting out the money, all $14,251.00 of it. 

"Hi, Mom." I said. 



Jane Beasley 
Tenth .Grade 
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SHORT STORY AND POETRY UNIT 



Assignment sheet 

!• Choose two short story v;riters and tvjo poets. Using at 

least three reference sources for each, secure biographical 
information, organize this information, and write a short 
biographical sketch of each. Include a bibliography. 

2. Read at least three short stories by each of the short 
story writers and five poems by each of the poets. Compare 
the short story writers as to point of view, plot, 
characterization, and theme. Compare the poets as* to tone, 
figurative language, and sound devices. 

3. Define the following terms: 

poetry short story 

ballad setting 

blank verse ^ . plot 

elegy conflict 

epigram climax 

figure of speech characterization 

imagination theme 

meter point-of-view 

ode style 

sonnet irony 

verse 

stanza 

haiku 

4. What are the four kinds of conflict? the two types of 
characterization? 

5. What is the difference between a type character and a 
developing character? 

* 

6. What are the six broad categories into which themes can 
be separated? 

7. Define these figures of speech and give an original example 
of each. 

simile personification spoonerism , 

metaplbior Goldwynner malapropism 
hyperbole oxymoron meiosis 

. Define narrative, lyric, and dramatic poetry, 
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Debbie Mack 



Ccmparison of Poetry 

Tone ; 

Masefield - he employed a wide variety of tones. In "Burial Party," 
his tone is rather jovial, while the tone of "Fever Chills" is sympa- 
thetic. "Sea Fever" has a lofty, forceful tone, while "They Closed 
Her Eyes" is serious and solemn. 

Nash - tone is ccm5cal, jovial, easy, friendly. 
Subject : 

Masefield - wites on a wide variety of sut'jects . Many of his poeins 
are of the sea, ships, and sailors^ lives • Others are of death and 
nature. 

Nash ~ writes on every conceivable subject (and quite a few in con- 
ceivable ones.) He manages to find huraor in ataost anything. 

E^ igurative Language : 

Masefield - jnakes moderate use of figurative language. Of the poems 
I read, many contained metaphors, similes and personification;- 

Nash ~ uses a great deal of figurative language, especially similes. 

Sound Devices : 

Masefield - Most of his poems have a definite rtiyme scheme, although 
sane were written in blank verse. This poet makes much use of ono- 
matopoeia, seme examples of which are: "the mewing of Hie gulls," 
Q and "ripples lisp and purr." He also uses a great deal of allitera- 
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m^sm. tion, some examples of which are: "day's done," "spat straight," 



"ruirmy rit," swin th.e sea", and ^'righl as rain." 

Nash - All of his poems rhyme but they definitely lack rhythm 
(the great niajorit^yS that is). He uses alliteration a great deal. 
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Conparison of Short Stories 

Point of View : 

Saki - third person omaiscient. 

Chekhov - rnost are written frorr. third person central ciiaracter. 
Type Plot : 

Sajci - stcries lack conventional plot structure. 

Chekhov - instead of plot, he tries to shew the essence of a partic- 
uluar character's life^ and through that, the typical nature of that 
life. 

Method of Characterization ; 

Salci - uses indirect characterization. He portrays the characters 
lihrough what they say, thiiik, and how they act. Most are type char- 
acters . 

Chekhov - uses indirect characterization. He pJortrays his characters 
by what they say and do^ His chamcters are individual characters. 

•fheme : 

Saki - his stories have humorous themes \ they satirize the self- 
righteous and dull. He shews a flippant disgust for adults, but sym.- 
pathy for children. 

Chekhov - his stories have themes that would be classified as ''the 
individual." Although his stories tell of life in the Russia of his 
time, they are really timeless. They reveal 1±ie depths and heights of 




>sential human (and animal) nature. 
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Canparison of Poetry 

Tone: 

Lord By.'xai v/rote in a way which has powerful appeal for us; yet 
his best friends urged hirn to stop writing poems that give us some 
instruction and much delight. 

Byron used a satire as a result of rage in several of his poems. 
But scattered among his early poems are quite a few pieces in which 
light, good-natured ridicule replaces a strong verbal attack. Byron 
himself wrote, "I intend to be a little quietly facetious about 
everything. ' 

Robert Frosi: ^\/rites with a lot -of meaning because he has a lot to 
say^ Even when he is fooling, there is still plenty of meaning in 
it. Frost has stated that the writing of a pcem and the reading of 
it have this in conmon: they. are both little voyages of discovery. 
He says that for him a poem bfegins in delight; and this delight is 
like the delight of discovery. This doesn't mean that the poems 
are all happy, or that the writing of poetry is simple. Frost 
believes 'chat the delight lies in th(^. doing. If there is no delight 
in the writer, there will be no delight in the reader. Eventhough 
his poetry ends in wisdan, he would like his poams to be read in de- 
light. 

Frost uses an informal tone. 
Figurative Language : 

In the v/ritings of Lord Byron, there are several occurances of the 
similie, hyperbole, and personification. 



Examples : 

sirdlie- 

She walks in Beauty, like the nig ht 
hyperbole- 

Or else this heavy heart will burst ; 
personification- 

So the spirit bows before thee . 

In the writings of Robert Frost, there occurs personification , simlie, 
metaphor, and goldwyner . 
Examples ; 

personlfication- 

The bluets but a mist from the breath of the wind , 

similie- 

And hard to explain as a conjuror^ s trick , 
metaphor- 

And less than tan with which pickers are tanned, 
goldwyner- 

I saw no window but tliat was black. 

Sound Devices : 

The poetry of Lord Byron has a definite rhyme scheme. Alliteration 
is present, but I could find no evidence of onomatopoeia. 
Example : 

And the Midnight Moon is weaving 1 

Her bright chciin o'er the deep; 2 
Whose breast is gently hearing, 1 

As- an infant's sleep: 2 
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. . ■ Frost, uses iambic . pentameter as his means of beat..:. Alliteration 



is present and the use of oncmatopoeia can be fomd. 
Examples: 

When I see birches bend to left and righ't 
They click upon themselves 



o 
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Canparison of Short Stories 

Poiat of View : 

Most of Chekhov's stories are \^7ritten in thi^d person onmis- 
cient. This means that the narrator knows the thoughts of all the 
characters in the story. 

Most of 0. Henry's stories are written in tlurd person ordinary. 
The narrator tells the reader only what he perceives. 

Type Plot: 

In the short stories of Chekha-/, he would gradually build up 
the action and at the end the action would be caupleted, sanetimes 
without expectation. In some of "his stories, he would let you 
figure out the result of the action. 

In the short stories of 0. Henry, the main climatical action 
would occur eittier in the middle or near the end of the story. 
His endings would end in very ironical ways. You would think that 
you knew how the story vjas to turn out but as a result you would 
be entirely surprised. 

Method of Characterization: 

Chekhow uses direct characterization. He tells hav a certain 
character will act in ^ particular situation. 

0. Henry use;^ indirect characterization. The character's 
appearance and hw he acts in a particular situation are his main 
vse of this form of characterization- 



Theme: 



Anton Chekhov uses social relationships which do not 
concentrate on econanics and politics but put emphasis on 
relationships among persons in small groups. The focus is 
on emotional and personal factors. Focus is also on the in- 
dividual whose themes deal with one or idove persons * The 
individual's character, motivations 5 strengths, and weaknesses 
are scrutinized. 

0, Henry uses the individual whose themes deal with 
one or more persons. The individual's character, motivations, 
strengths , and weaknesses are scrutinized. The theme is de- 
pendent on time.- The stories could only occur in certain eras. 
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Comparisons of Poetry and Short Stories 



T.S. Elliot - His poems deal with life in general and search for 
rellgous truth. They often rhyme, but in unconventional ways- Re 
makes strong use of similes and metaphors. 

Lan^ston Hughes - His poems are direct, nard, and often almost 
painful. They have a strong rhythm making them easily adaptable to 
music. They strongly resemble blue_s' style music. They are written 
in an extremely simple, informal and often ungrammatical style. 



Richard Wright - His stories are often written from the first person 
point of view. He examines the character's mind in detail. His 
■characterizations develop indirectly, largely from the character's 
thoughts. Since his stories deal largely with racial problems, the 
most common conflict is social. 

J.D* Salinger - I like Salinger's stories because they have no ob- 
vious "beginning" and "end". The characterization is indirect. 
His characters are very realistic and seem to be real people with 
complex personalities. Many (most) of his stories are told in the 
first person minor. 



The following papers are critical essays written about 
the short story, Shredni Vashtar by Saki, 
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"He has a choice of words, a 
"way- of putting things" which 
is as inevitably his ovsttl 
vintage 

A^A, Milne 



H, H. Hunro, who used the pen name Saki> wrote the story "Sredni 
Vashtar," It is as unique as the author himself, Saki used words in 
a v;ay that was truly his character* He expressed ideas in his own way. 
This can be illustrated in the following lines, "She might have been 
dimly aware that thwarting him "for his good" was a duty which she did 
not find particularly irksome "In otherwords, she hated the child, 
but she didn't want to make it so obvious ^ This passage was referring 
to Mrs, DeRopp and how she felt about Conrad in. 

"The doctor was silky and effete, and counted for little, but his 
opinion was endorsed by Mrs* DeRopp, who counted for nearly everything," 
Perhaps Mrs, DeRopp thought the doctor to be low in the scoial level, 
but yet she wasn't foolish enough to deny the diagnosis of the uoctor, 
Mrs, DeRopp probably was one of these "high society" women that felt 
that they are capable of solving the world's problems with a flick of 
their finger ♦ 

"She represented those three - fifths of the world that are 
neccsoary and disagreeable and real; and other tv/o - fifths, in perpetual 
antagonism to the foregoing,- were, summed up izx himself , and his imagination. 



Three fifths of Conradin's life seemed to be dominated by a selfish old 
lady while the remaining life was full of what he did \ ' th his abilities 
and talents and what he allowed his imagination to perceive. Saki used 
his "way with owrds" as he divided Conradin's life in this pfsportiont 

"And while they debated the matter among themselves, Conradin made 
himself another piece of toast,'' Saki used a way of expressing the death 
of the guardian as just something that merely happened. Usually in a 
story when death sccurs, there is a big scene, but in "Sredni Vashtar" 
it just seemed to happen and you had little pity for the guardian at all, 

Diane Marks 
Grade 10 
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"There are certain writers . . . who never shake off the burden of 
their childhood.'* 

The character Cpnradin is a near perfect likeness of Saki hin\self. 
Both were left in the care of guardians who fancied they knew the best 
procedures for the boys' upbringing. Actually their disciplinary 
measures did much more harm than good* So much harm, in fact, as to 
permanently blight the boys' childhoods. 

The fictional Mrs. DeRopp, Conradin's "respectable" cousin and 
guardian, and the strict, spinster Aunt Augusta, Saki's despicable 
aunt, would have been perfect companions. Both believed in the old 
adage: . "spare the rod and spoil the child,'* and for some unaccountable 
reason, they believed that the less freedom a boy had, the better off 
he was. And so, one can .>ee that the natures of these two women are 
very much alike; and one can better understand why Saki and Conradin 
were wont to despise them with all their beingj and to seek some sort 
of defense or revenge. 

Perhaps, through the characters in his short stories, Saki has 
struck out at old Aur»t Augusta, His characters may soem heartless or 
unfeeling, but they are only being defensive* Saki has certainly v/ell- 
armed all of them against the Aunt Augusta's way of life. 

Through Conradin's exploits over Mrs, DeRopp, Saki is, in some 
self-satisfying way, victorious over his ora aunt. It is almost as if 
he v/ore: sitting back enjoying the show while he watches'" Conradin finish 
off Mrs. DeRopp (in S'aki's eyes, Aunt Augusta). 



Sredni Vashtar becomes Conradin's means to an end, his cousin's 
end J that is, Saki's grim account of Conradin^s devoted worship of 
Sredni Vashtar shows one the godly regard in which Conradin holds the 
ferret, IVhen Conradin prays that the ferret will destroy Mrs, DeRopp, 
somehow it is Saki*s prayer , too. He is counting on the ferret carrying 
out his mission just as much as the boy Conradin, 

When Sredni Vashtar grants their wish, both Mrs, DeRopp and Aunt 
Augusta have been vanquished, 

Debbie March 
English 
Per, 3 



Saki's method of \sTiting includes making the conclusion satisfying 
to at leai'.t one character, v^hile the others aren't content or are in the 
dark, A jjjood example of this is in '^Sredni Vashtar." Conradin is silent 
ly happy about the death of his guardian. The maid and Mrs, DeRopp's 
friends did not know Conradin hated her, ' . 

The author builds his story on the everyday life of Conrad'^ t his 
dislike of his guardian because of the way she treated him, I think it 
is slightly suggested that the restrictions placed on Conradin affected 
his health, Mrs, DeRopp seemed to want to irritate hiin. Examples of 
this are: the fjruit trees planted out of his reach even though they 
didn't produce enough to market;; and , toast which was usually forbidden 
to him. These didn't hurt him as much^as having his pet hen taken away. 
It seemed that Mrs, DeRopp did this to take away Conradin^s only friend 
and to make life duller for him. She used the excuse that he spent too 
much time in the tool shed with his hen, 

Conradin v;as a physically v:eak, ill~bb~y, "b'ut'nientally he had 'a great 
imagination. This probably kept him alive and didn't allow him to submit 
to his guardian, '"^ 

A great part of his imagination derived from the ferret which a 
friend had sold him. For here was a god, an idol he could woi':3hip. To 
Conradin, the ferret opposed the woman as he referred privately to his 
guardian. It conflicted with her religion, the authority she had over 
him, and the strict rules placed on him. 



Conradin gave the ferret a great naine, Sredni Vashtar. He worshipped 
him every Thursday setting red flowers before him. Once when the woman 
had a toothache for , three days, Conradin, sure that his god had done this 
for him, stole nutmeg and had a festival for Sredni Vashtar. In return, 
Conradin asked, "Do one thing for me, Sredni Vashtar," 

Mrs. DeRopp had noticed the frequent visits to the tool shed had not 
stopped. She believed this was bad for Conradin 's health and searching 
the tool shed found the locked hutch which housed the ierret. Not knowing 
what was in store for her, she made the boy give her the key. Thinking 
his pet was a guinea pig, she decided to clean it out and get rid of his 
beloved friend. 

Conradin v;aited at his wondow sure the ferret was doomed* He sang 
his hymn about Sredni Vashtar expecting the woman to appear in triumph. 
But to his astonishment his god came out the-vlctor. 

Even though grim horror hits the reader, a sens^of happiness for 
the confined, lonely boy is felt. The reader knows the death of Mrs. 
DeRopp is partly justified because of her cruel treatment to Conradin, 
Not much sorrow is felt for Mrs. DeRopp, 

In this story Conradin is the one who is content in the end while 
the maid and investigators are in the dark. They know nothing of Conradin 's 
hate for his guardian or what he wished or the god he- as^ed help from, 

Saki writes as if the death was fortunate, yet adds a hint of it 
being terrible. Indeed, it was fortunate for Conradin even though he 
shouldn^t have thought of her death as a joke. 

Glida Mendriks 
5rd Feriod English 
Mrs. Stallcup' 
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Conradin's World 



"Sredni Vastar" is a sickening story about a sad and doomed boy, 
Conradin. The story I did not particularly like, not because of the 
style, plot, or any of these things, but because of the feeling it' 
left in my stomach. 

The quiet horror presented in this story is because of the boy's 
thoughts, his world, and knowing he has no future. The surroundings 
of Conradin, indeed, tend to make this a believable world. 

If there were one word to describe Conradins V/orld, it would be 
the word "sad". His grief was caused by his environment, and Mrs. 
DeRopp seemed to be a major part of that environment, The story says 
that she represented "those three fifths of the world that are necessary 
and disagreeable and real", We can notice from this that the reality in 
his life v;as what he disliked. Thus, it is easy to see that he was dis- 
satisfied with life. The other two fifths of his life, which was his imagina 
tion, was the only thing he could find happiness in. 

Now, back to Mrs. DeRopp, All she had to offer Conradin was a world 
of restrictions and instructions. He needed a little love, knowing his 
fate, 

I thiijk the hen played an important role in Conradin's life. The 
hen represented a friend, so*:ieone to be trusted, loved, and cared for. 
The hen v;as dependent on hm. This gave him a feeling of responsibility, 
poijsible the only one he had. His atitude toward. life was again revealed . 
when the hen was taken away. He didn't seem to care, and had lost all 
ERJCe of values. . 



When the things that are most important in one*s life are repudiated, 
life becomes worthless. As the story progresses, his life seemed more 
and more worthless. 

Conradin's religion revealed something of his v^.haracter. The 
worship of the strong, domineering polecat - Ferret represented Conradin' 
need for some to look up to. He could not look up to Mrs. DeRopp because 
of what she was to him, nor to her God because it ^'as something that "the 
woman" worshipped. He wanted a god of his own, thus signifying his need 
for guidance and love. 

The most important part of Conradin was hiii imagination. All the 
good from the story came from his imagination. He imagined the hen was 
his true friend. His imagination permitted the small beast to be a god. 
I have no doubt that he imagined that he would soon surely die. 



Greg Fuller 



In my opinion, ConracUn was a little brat who had no concern far 
anyone but hiniself. He had his own world to his own self, not caring 
for anyone else. He just wanted to see that he had a sort o£ revenge, 

Conradin hated Mrs, DeRopp with all his heart, and hoped for some 
type of revenge in the end. Maybe he needed to be locked in his room 
with no friends or visitors, M>.ybe he knew he had five years to live, 
and he was going to be as mean and spiteful as he could while he had 
life in him, 

Mrs, DeRopp wanted only the best for him. He resented this in a 
way, because he didn^t get to do everything he wanted to do. He escaped 
whenever he could to his hide - away in. the old tool shed. He worshiped 

his own god - the ferret. This is another . thing that makes- Conradin st-em 
a little crazy and mean. He had no sense of judgement at all in matters. 
He tried to live his o\m life outside the life of the people around him, 
Mrs. DeRopp found that there j was a chicken in the old tool shed as 
a reason for his many trips to the shed, Mrs, DeRopp had no knowledge 
of the ferret as Conradin had hoped. He wanted the ferret to harm her 
or scare her to death. But, instead it killed her. Mrs. DeRopp's hor- 
rifying screams had no effect on Conradin at all. The maid and the other 
people were horrified when they heard the screams and saw the ferret 
emerge victorious. Conradin actually enjoyed the death of Mrs. DeRopp. 
He could have planned her death with the ferret to some extend. Maybe 
he had hoped she would be killed because of the strict ways she treated 
him". 



Mrs. DrRopp could have helped Conradin by giving him some freedom. 
But she limited him to the things she thought best for hin. But this 
was apparently the worst she could do for him and his personality, 
Conradin had a hate that grew to the want for Mrs. DeRopp to die, 
Finally as though the ferret knew Conradin *s wish, Mrs. DeRopp was 
attacked and killed by his small god. 



Randy Bice 



The Plot of Saki 



The plot o£ *'Sredni Vashtar" is the type that everyone enjoys reading. 
It is easy to follow and yet still leaves questions in your mind so that you 
can not predict ahead of time hoK things are going to turn out, 

H. H, Munro or Saki begins the story by giving us a short characterization 
of Conradin and Mrs, DeRopp, Conradin^s cousin. This characterization gives us 
a jump into the conflict of the story. We find tliat Conradin, a bey of ten years 
who is about to die, is constantly watched and restricted. He hates his cousin 
and feels certain she hatrs him and thus enjoys every tine she has to correct him. 

Another part of the plot is Conradin 's worship of a polecat- ferret, Sredni 
Vashtar, Conradin's only escape from his cousin's dreary reproaches was his 
imagination. Through his imagination he took himself through different times 
with may different people. The place where his imatination reached its greatest 
height was in an old tool * shed. Here these many people stayed along with the 
only two things in the world he loved, his hen and Sredni VashtaXi Because of 
his cousin's great "care" of hini, Conradin didn't have much of anything to do. 
So he and his imagination along with his hate turned Mrs, DeRopp into the 
"Woman^" an enemy of his god Sredni Vashtar. 

As time passed, the hen and Sredni Vashtar became a greater and greater 
par^ in Conradin 's secret life. Rituals were performed to his god and his one 
prayer was anb^'sreJ, 

When. Mrs, DcRopp found Conradin spending so much time in the tool shed, 
she decided it would be better to get rid of the hen so he wouldn't have an 
excuse to stay in the damp air, 

erJc 



IVhen this feat was accomplished and Conradin^s heart brokeni the hate of his 
cousin grew to its height. 

When Conradin still visited the shed to see his hidden god, Mrs. DeRopp 
decided she was going tc find out why he still went. 

At this point in the story there is a sense of expectation* We're sure 
something is going, to happen. This is where we realize how easily we have 
been swept into the situation ahd how we have followed the events with eager 
anticipation. This unique characteristic of Saki's plot makes the plot almost 
believable in our subconscious mind. 

When Mrs. DeRopp goes to look in the shed, we are taken back into mind 
of Conradin* The climax is suspended in time v;hile we feel the terror of what 
he hopes will happen. As time passes in the story, Conradin 's hopes are built 
up more and more and are finally triumphant as *:he "y^llo^^ brown beast, 
with eyes a - blink at the waning daylight" crept out of the shed and then 
slowly out of sight. 

The end of the story leaves us with many qu^astions as to what exactly 
happened to Mrs. DeRopp, even though we reallydon't feel sorry for her. 
This is surrounded' by the unperturbed way Conradin takes the whole situation. 
The air in which the story ends intensifies the climax and its outcome. 

All these elements put together creates the unforgetable plot of Saki. 



SAKI'S 



REVENGE 



"Munro's characters cannot disquise, in spite 
of the glint and the sparkle, the loneliness 
of the Parnstople years - they are ouick to 
hurt before they can be hurt," 

Graham Greene 

Hector Hugo Munro, v/ho used the pen name Saki, reveals 
an interesting parallel between the characters in 
"Sredni Vashtar" and the people and experiences in 
his childhood, .^fter the death of ;^unro's mother, 
he '.vas raised by his Aiint Augii3ta, yfhc v:as auite capable 
of making a childs' life miserable. 

Mrs# De Ropp, Conradins" cousin and guardian, 
v;as in his eyes, "those three-fifths of the world ^tnat 
are necessary and disagreeable and real, and the other 
two-fifthSftin perpetual antaginism to the foregoing*" 
He regarded her as an unclean thing not to be touched, 
Wer religion also vras repulsive to him, and his v.orship 
of Sredni Vashtar was to him a much more sincere, pur^ 
v^orship. It is quite reasonable to belive that these 
traits v:erd possesed by Sr^ki's own A.unt Augusta. 

O 
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He alKO described Mrs, De Ropp as "tho ground on 
vjhich he based and detested all respectability." Such 
forceful words could only have come from a person who 
had been aquainted with someone like this^ 

Si'eing the parallel befaveen Mrs, De Ropp and Munro's 
Aunt Augusta, it could quite naturally be supposed that 
Munro fitted himself in the character of Conradin, 

Conradin was engaged in a cold vrnr vdth Mrs. De 
Ropp. He never resisted her physically, but mentally 
he rejected everything about har. Even when she got 
rid of his Houdan hen and threatened to get rid of his 
ferret, he did nothing except to ask Sredni Vashtar for 
revenge^ Munro might have regarded his aunt ".vith the 
same coldnes? and unviolent nature, 

Conradi/^u^o prayer was answered when Mrs, De Itopp 

was killed by his god^ Ke vjas now happy, free, and 

unoppressed. Saki, thnugh the characters in Sredni 
#/ 

Vashtar had. realized his revenge over Aunt Augusta. 

Jaye Pruett 
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Sredni Vashtar j 

I do not Relieve Saki's short story "Sredni Vashtarf is a 
very good story. The way he presents the story does not seem to 
involve the reader very much. For instance, when I read the story, 
I didn't really care how it turned out because it didn't urge me 
to become involved. He does not supply enough examples of cruel 
treatment by Gonradin's guardian to make you want him to get his 
wish of murdering her. And on the other hand, he does not bring 
you to think Conradin wrong or to think him mentally disturbed. 
The story seems completely too contraversial to me. It failed 
to keep you interested enough to make you think about ix until you 
could see through it. Maybe Conradin was mentally disturbed or 
maybe he was treated cruelly enough to get you to feel him right 
in wanting his guardian's death. It seems it could have been taken 
either way easily, thus presenting different feelings and points- 
of-view. If the author was trying to present a certain idea, or 
m.ora.l 'he has failed to make it clear. He should have led you to 
be either pleased or disgusted by the guardian's death,- not in 
indecision. Since the story ie^.ves you undecided you seem to have 
profited nothing from reading it. Also, the story is too general 
and seems to lack excitement which could be put in. The story also 
seems 8 little hard to believe in some respects. Many children 
v/ho are lonely do. take to animals for comioanionship, but few 
worship them as an actual god and form their ov.n religion around 
them. And that Ganradin would pray to this animal is very strange. 
Most children of this age know little of idol worship, or would 
be capable of making and learning a chant. . ;The story is too - 
unreal. The plot is conveyed in a very meloncholy manner, creating 
very little interest. This helped to slight the horror aspect in 
last of the story.. Saki's characterization is kind of vap;ue • 
The charecterization is conveyed by description and actions, 



but is not very clear. More details and actions of the characters 
should have been given. These are some aspects of the story I 
believe need improving;. 



Saki's Characters 

Saki's character are completely and insanely unique. 
They each demonstrate one particular trait to a horrifying 
extent. 

V7e are made suffocatingly aware of Mrs. DeRopp's domi- 
nance. Although we are not told exactly what Conradin is 
dying of, we vaguely suppose that he is dying because Mrs. 
DeRopp subconsciously wis' ■ s it so and she "counted for 
nearly everything.'' 

She considers herself a Christian ("The Woman indulged 
in religion once a week..."), yet finds an unadmitted sadistic, 
pleasute in depriving Conradin "for liis good." Perhapo Conradin 
worship of Sredni Vastar is not only an attempt at belonging 
and loving, but also another rejection of Mrs. DeRopp and a 
form of a revenge. 

In Mrs. DeRopp^s one expression of human emotion--lier 
offering of the toast at tea--Conradin has another chance to 
reject her. 

Mrs. DeRopp's thwarting of^ Conradin cannot compare to 
. his hatred of her. He is delighted at Mrs. DeRopp's toothache 
. and uses the opportunity for a three-day festival. 

We cannot be sure exactly what Conradin wanted Sredni 
Vashtar to do to Mrs. DeRopp, but his final acceptance and 
-E^Cjoyment of the toast shows that he is well satisfied. 



We. are left to wonder, however, who is insane--Conradin? 
Mrs. DeRopp? '"'^Saki? Or perhaps me? 

Pat Cooper 
Tenth Grade 
Austin High School 
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Expository Theme; Sredni Vashtar 



"Sredni Vashtar went forth , 

His thoughts were red thoughts and 

his teeth were white. 

His enemies called for peace, but he 

brought them death. 

Srendni Vashtar the Beautiful." 

The paean sung hy Conradin describes his philosophy about 
life. Although he is singing about Sredni Vashtar, he is explaining 
his own actions during the story. 

The reason he admired this beast so much was that it had his 
characteristics. It became a god to him, therefore enforcing his 
very weaknesses. Being cruel to someone before they are cruel to 
him became a way of life and means of existence for him. 

For his feeling of hate towards mankind, the beast seemed a 
form of revenge. 

In the first paragraph., it is stated that Conradin only has 
five years to live. That gives him a limited time to seek revenge 
to the world he is sure will harm him. 

In the second paragraph, his hate for Mrs. DeRopp is very 
clearly defined. 

la the third paragraph, his god appears. His fear of the 
ferret is made clear. His unusual care for this beast is because 
of the danger it offers. This danger is what Conradin admires so 
much. The danger he wishes was his is caged behind bars in a tool 
shed. 

Anything t'lat is not respectable is admired by Conradin. In 
the fourth paragraph, this point is accented. Mrs. DeRopp, to him, 
is the symbol of all honorable doings. The reader begins to realize 
that Conradin has a very immature moral character. When cruel acts 
enter into the story, there is no surprize. 

The fact that Mrs. DeRopp expects to find guinea pigs in the 
tool shed is a symbol of the peace she is searching for, as described 
in the paean. 

"But he brought them death" sums up the climax. This, the dreaia 
of Conradin, becomes a reality. He sees the revenge he wants for his 
aunt in the killing of his cousin. 

Saki has a special talent for using <;ymbolism. For the reader, 
this helps greatly to get the true meaning of the story. In Conradin' 
mind the beast was "Srendni Vashtar the Beautiful", ^ 



Friendstirp Loss 



When we were young , we use to romp, 
through trails vie made together, 
Ve*d find the craziest things we could 
Anjd keep them all forever. 

We's climb the highest trees around 
^to peek into a n^st, 
Ve did so many otb.er things 
it's hard to name the rest. 

But now the years have slipped away 
Our roads they never cross 
Because the colors of our skin 
have caused a friendship loss . 



Donna Burnette 



WHAT IS LIFE? 

What is life, but the understanding of the soul? 

Is it a state of being, within men's minds. 
Or is it greed, which makes then blind? 

Is it the story of loving hearts. 
The story of hate, tearing men apart? 

Is it a sky full of emptiness, signless and free? 

Is it something tangible, that men can grasp and see? 

To ask all these questions. Oh we should be so boldi" 

For life is that which makes men old. 



Charles Stone 



A DOLLYS HOUSE 
DAVID COPPERFIELD 
A TALE OF TWO CITIES 



MOBY DICK 
m'A KAREN INA 
TREASURE ISLAND 



Drawing from the above films that you have soen, develop a composition 
using one of the following topics: 

1, Which is stronger— love or hate? 

2, Discuss choices made by three characters. Tell why you think they made 
these decisions. Include the results of their decisions, 

3, Discuss the ending of at least two films. Are the good rewarded and the 
evil punished? How would you change the endings if you could? 

4, Life will and must go on in spite of personal tragedy, 

5, If he could have seen himself as you si\n him, which character (s) might 
have made changes? 

6, What incident would you most be likely to tell if this film (or films) 
were to come up in conversation? (At least two films). ■ 

7, Discuss a character who is both admirable and pitiful* 

8, Discuss ':he character that you feel that you have most in common with. 
Be complete. 

a. Every man and woman has to decide many times whether or not to become 
involved with others and their problems. Explain the approaches tak«m 
by at, least three of the writers you have read and give your reaction 
to them. 
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A Tale of Two Cities 



Discussion questions: 

1, Is love really stronger than hate? Prove your position by examples 
from the novel. 

2, Describe the. conflict between duty and desire or between honor and 
dishonor as it is revealed in the novel. 

3, Discuss choices made by three characters and tell why you think they 
made these choices. 

4, Suppose 

Eg How would Dickens have brought the story to a dramati.^ close if 
Lucy had chosen Carton over Darnay? 

b. What if Dr. Manette's record of the reasons for his imprisonment 
had never been found? 

c. What might have happened afterward if Damay had been executed? 

d. If Gabelle's note had never arrive in England^ how else might 
the Defarges have lured Darnay back to France? 

^. Vihat might have happened if Miss Px^oss had been killed by Madam 
Defarge? 

f. What if Darnay had recovered consciousness before he was spirited 
out of the prison. 

g. IVhat if Jerry Cruncher had never found an empty coffin? 

5, Relate the universal paradox ''evil generates good" to the novel. 

6, Relate the word resurrection to the novel in every way you can. 
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David Copperfield 



When you complete the reading of the novel, you are to do as many of 
the following as you have time, 

1. Write answers to the questions in folder Number 1, Return question 
sheet to folder* 

2. Identify the speaker of the quotations in folder Number 2. Write 
the answers on your o\\n paper and replace the quotations sheet in 
the folder. 

3. Show how David Copperfield is the story of the betrayal of friend- 
ship and love and trust in a written discussion. Relate this theme 
to as many characters and incidents as you can, 

4. Discuss the use of contrasts in this novel; for example, 

Mr. Creakle's School vs. Dr. Stronv>'s 

Dora and Agnes as wives 

Steerforth vs. Ham 

Mrs* Steerforth vs. Mr. Peggotty 

5. Comment on the autobiographical elements in David Cop perfie ld. Ih 
order. to do this you will have to look up the life of Dickens in 
an encyclopedia or author reference booki 

6. Discuss Dickens' humor in David Copperfield; for example, 

humor of personality, "thief ly in Mr. and Mrs. McCawler, 
but pIso in Mr. Dick, Betsy trotwood, and Tommy Waddles 
humor of exaggeration (caricature), Dr. Chillip, Barkis 
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DAVID COPPERFIELD 



How. do you like the ending of this story? Are the ^ood revardea and the 
evil punished? 

II, It has been said that in a Dickens novel there are always several stories* 
What separate stories can you identify in David Copperfield? 

Ill, Many characters in Dicken's novels make repeated u«e of remarks which are 
characteristic of them. Name five characters together with their identify- 
ing remarks, 

' ' " .f" 

IV, Below is a list of features that appear with notable frequency in the 

novels of Charles Dickens and are found in David Copperfield^ By mention- 
ing specific details, show how each of these feat-ires is used in this 
novel • Use this opportunity to show your knowledge and appreciation of 
the story-. 

1, A child or a young lady in distrss, usually early in the story, 

2, A horrible J, grotescue character, playing the-part of the villain, 
usually getting someone under his power 

3, A humorous character, usually one very pompous in manner and 
speech 

4, A character whose mentality is not normal 

5, A man and his sister or sisters,, playing a significant part in 
the story 

6, A love affair between characters of unequal social rank; for 
example, a servant in love with his mater's daughter 

7, An animal which figures prominently in the story 

8, Rainy or stonny nights as the setting for important happenings. 

9, A prison from the inside 

10, A death scene, usually nade as pathetic as possible 

11* A realistic description of a journey by coach 
Notice the Jhames Dicker s gives peopled Murdstono has associations with 
murder and stone suggests hardness, firmness, heartlcssne^^s, etc. 

Notice that when David receives the news of.his mothcr^s death, he is vruly 
^ broken-hearted, and yet is aware of the sense of dignity and imnortartce he 
has among the other boys at school, 
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Have you had such objective and subjective feelings at the-same time? 
Do you believe it possible? One might assume it is essential for a writers 
such as Dickens was, and David Copper field becomes • Another instance of 
this double awareness is shora in the scene at the tailor shop, where David 
feels intense grief and at the same time is aware that the hammer he hears 
is making his mother's coffin, and that Omer*s daughter is romancing with 
Jonnan,'the carpenter. It is part of the awamess that life must and v;ill 
on in spite of any personal tragedy. 



COMPOSITION 



Which is stronger - love or hate? This is a question that draws a 
great deal of discussion. People most likely vary in their answers. In 
my opinion, love is stronger than hate. Love is represented by peace. 
Hate is represented by war. As I can see it, there never was a bad peace 
or a good v/ar. 

In reference to the movies we saw, one incident which shows love is 
stronger thah hate was that of Anna Karenina's case. As I recall, she 
vas faced with the choice to leave her husband and marry the soldier she 
was in love with or to stay with her husband, whom she hated. KTiat made 
the decision difficult was the point that if she left her husband, she 
would also have to leave her son, whom she loved. So then sh'^ was faced 
with the problem of which love was the stronger - the love she had for the 
soldier or the love she had for her son. This aspect ^jaannot be really 
judged. Let's look at this from another angle. If she left her husband 
it would be because of the love she had for the soldier. If she stayed 
with her husband, it would be because of the love she had for her son, 
So either decision Anna made would le because of love. Hate had little 
to do in her making a decision. Therefore love is stronger than hate. 

Another occurrence in one of the movies we saw that proves love is 
stronger than hate was that of Sydney Carton in Charles Dickens, A Tale 
of Two Cities, Carton posed as another man, Charles Damary, and died 
in his place. Carton took Darhary*s position because of the love he had 
for him, ile gave his life for something he loved. As he said before he 
^died • "It is a far, far better thing that I do, than I have ever done; 
[C; is a far,- far better rest that I go to than I have ever known,'' 
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Many people would give their lives for something they lovo, but 
would they give their lives for something they hate? I think not. 
Love is stronger than death for death can not kill what never dies. 

In personal life, I give my attention and care for thoise I love 
rather than those I hate. This aspect in itself shows that love is 
stronger than hate* 

Love is the only light on life's dark cloud. It is the morning 
and the evening star. It is the sunrise and tue sunset. It is the 
mother of art, the inspiration of a poetj> pacificator, and patriot. 
It is the special feeling deep in every heart. It is the tears people 
shed for one another, It fills the world with melody, for music is the ■ 
voice of love. Love is the life of the flower - the heart - and without 
that sacred passion, we are less than beasts; but with it, we are gods. and 
earth is heaven. 

Randy Wright 
Grade 10 
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IVhich is Stronger ... Love or Hate 

A character which illustrates the question. Ivliich is Stronger 
Love or Hate, rather well is Mrs. Clara Copperfield. After her husband 
dies she is left alone with her only child, David, IVhile she is un- 
married, she ddes some thinking as to whether she will remarry again when 
her child gets jld enough to where he misses having a father. As David 
grows older, he does not miss having a father and would rather gone as he 
iSt Butkhis mother would rather^' remarry* She does, and the man she marries 
is a Pjityless and strict man. His name is Murdstone, I believe he has a 
deep resistance to all, children as he never was kind to Davy. 

Murdstone was always looking for faults in Davy and his work, and this 
made Davy terribly nervous. Davy could not do his lessons because of this. 
Murdstone would beat him when he messed vp» Davy's mother could see what 
this treatment was doing to hiia and tried to keep Murdstone from behaving 
thus* He would not listen to her, Everytime he beat Davy, she would be- 
come emotionally upset. Finally, Murdstone 's hate for Davy won out over 
her love for hiju, and she became so spiritually v^ealj, she died. Her death 
aroused Davy to have more hate for Murdstone, 

In this case I believe hate was stronger than love. 



Tommy Mullican 
Grade 9 



The character whom I chose to discuss because of his being both 
pitiful and admirable is Captain Ahab, from the novel Moby Dick. 

Captain Ahab was a "mean ole goat" who seeras to. have all of 
life's misfortunes taken out on him, It seems that he lost his leg 
to an enchanted white whale and from then after devoted his whole 
life toward the catching and killing of this monster of maddness. 

Captain Ahab was a man of courage and determination. These 
are admirable characteristics among men. 

His hatred toward the white whale and compulsion to see it dead, 
drove him to total madness, until day by day, little by little, this 
once brilliant mind was eaten away by the ruthless disease of hate, 
until he had no thought for his own life or that of his crew. 

It is truely a pitful sight to see a man with such great leadership 
abilities like Captain Ahab^s completely destroyed by hate. 

Brad Mooney 
Grade 9 
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Wlien a person reads a book or sees a film,, what incident usually 
sticks in his mind? The events from a film or book that I remember most 
are the ones which stand out' or shock me. The events I remember arouse 
my feelings and emotions. 

In the movie^ David Copper field little, innocent David tries hard to 
get his lessons, but because of pressure from his step-father, he fails. 
His enraged step-father takes David to his room and beats him unmercifully. 
The incident stands out because it ir> so violent and cruel. The incident 
arouses one*s emotions. It makes a person mad to think that anyone could 
be so unjust towards such a good little boy. This stays in my mind because 
it makes me mad or, should I say, furious! . People remember violent and cruel 
things because they are so [obvious. 

If the play, A Dollys House, came up in a conversation I think the in- 
cident that I would talk about would be the one where Nora's husband finds 
out about her /forging the note. In this scene Tor blows up. He yells and 
threatens Nora with rediculous and cruel things, This scene comes to my 
mind first because it is the climax of the story, and it determines the 
end. In this incident Tor destroys all of Nora's illusions . of a happy home, 
happy husband, and happy wife. He destroys all of Nora's pride which she 
had because she had saved his life. Tor also shows his real self in this 
part. We now realize that deep inside he is a selfish fake. The "incident 
itself, taken in physical form, stays with me because of the harshness and 
cruelness in it. It is strong and dramatic. 

IVhile in a conversation about A Tale of Two Cities I *m sure the incident, 
where Charles Darney's uncle runs over the little boy, would be brought up. 
This uncle of Charles Darney is an almost unbelievable character, 
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This ruthless, inhumane man goes through the crowded street of 
a city in a speeding horse aiid carriage, A small boy dosen't move 
quickly enough and is killed by the moving carriage. The high and 
mighty man steps from the carriage and says the boy should have know-n 
better and that it was the boy's fault for getting run over. This 
arouses the madness and hatred in anyone who sees it. The scene is 
so violent and inhumane that it seems almost unreal. A person thinks 
and debates on the incident. It stayed with me for this X3ason, 

The dramatic and emotional incidents in books and films Uy 
are noticed more and are remembered by the reader and viewer. The 
violent and extradionary is brought up in ccnverstation because it 
is interesting and can be talked about easily. 

Karen Fenner 
Grade 9 
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Decisions 



Would you make another choice if you could forsee the outconie 
of your decision? Most people would stick with their original 
decisioTi although it might not be the best one; Decisions can bring 
happiness or they can be regretted causing much unhappiness. 

In the tragedyy Anna Karenina, a character regretted her decision 
enough to tv.ke her life. The decision to leave her husband and young 
son brought Anna much unhappiness* She expected a new and better life 
with Count Vronsky, who loved her, Although he loved her, he regretted 
their decision. This brought her more unhappiness. Because her world 
became so vary lare and dreary, she didn't v/ant to live. She committed 
suicide. 

In the* movie, A Tale of Two Cities , Sidney Carton made a^very 
important decision. 

In making his decision he was dealing with his very life. He saw 
himself as a worthless drunk who would never amount to anything. His 
love for Lucy influenced his decision, Sidney knew that Lucy could 
never love anyone with such a forceful habit. The only way he could 
retain his self - respect was to die at the guillotine in place of 
Charles Damey the person Lucy loved most in the world.. He died with 
the satisfaction knowing that he had done one decent thing in his life-* 
I don^t think Sidney Carton regreted his decision for cn«? moment, 

Nora's decision to leave her husband, in the film, A Doll's House, 
was not regretted by Nora, but it brought her much unhappiness, Nora's 
illusions about her home and herself were shattered by an unexpected 
EBsj[C turn of events in her life. 



She finally realized that she was a unique person and that to respect 
herself she must discover who she really was* To accomplish this she 
had to leave her husband because of his tyrannical personality. Leaving 
her husband, her children and her c.omfortable home wouldn*t be easy nor 
would she be happy, but she knew she must leave or never know who she 
really was. ^ \ 

I have tried to sununarize three people's decisions. I think only 
Anna would have made another choice if she had another chance. The 
other two would have stuck with their decisions. They would never have 
been content and "self-satisfied if tncy had made a different decision* 



Lynn Smith 
Grade 9 



Every day a person is faced with a series of choicvs. Many of them 
are simple aad unimportant, many are jcomp Heated and have long - lasting 
effects. Often one is not aware of the significance of these decisions. 

Nora wt?s such a person. She was naive, pampered and very unrealistic 
ill her attitude toward life. IVhen the doctor told her that Tor, hex husband, 
would die if he did not hav^ a vacation in a warm climate, to obtain the 
necessary funds, Nora forged her rich father's name as a co-signer to a note. 
She rationalized that she was doing this to save Tor's life. In reality, 
she was insecure of his love for her. Her motive \vas to obligate Tor for 
later years when she was afraid that she xvould be unattractive to him. 

Nora's decision of deceit resulted in blackmail, the shattering de- 
struction of her marriage, and the loss of her children. She went on living 
in her unhappiness, but outside her "Doll's House." On the other hari, Sydney 
Carton in A Tale of Two Cities gave his life in a deed of deceit. He was a 
brilliant man, living in a manner unworthy of his abilities, underestimating 
his worth. 

From, the first, Sydney was in love with Lucie Manette^ He told her once 
that he would do anything for her • even risk his life, hTien Lucie's husband, 
Charles Drrnay, was put into prison and sentenced to death on the guillotine 
Sydney conjoured up a plan to get Charles out of prison and out of France. 
Making his plan work involved Sydney's taking Charles' place. Sydney was 
able to do this because of their likeness in physical appearance. 

Sydney met his death with these words: "It is a far, far better thing 
that I do than I have ever done; it is a far, far better rest that I go to 
than I have ever known." He lived small; he died great. 
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Anna Karenina made a foolish and self • centered decision. In leaving 
her husband and child, she was thinking only of herself ar.d her own pleasures, 
Unfortunatley for Anna, the man of her affections proved equally selfish. 
When his moment of decision came, he chose his career rather than Anna's 
love. With her love rejected, there was nothing left for kiXOia. but self- 
destruction. 

Decision - making is a difficult part of life. Accepting the conse- 
qiies^nces - good or bad - is a mark of maturity. 



Nell Wallace Clem 
Grade 9 
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Choices Made by Three Characters 

Three characters v/ho made important choices vera Nora in in A Doll 's 
House» Captain Ahab in Mo by Dick , and Anna in Anna Karentina , Each of these 
people made drastic decisions v/hich changed their lives very much. 

Nora, in A poll's House » found herself very much dirallusioned atJout 
her husband and her way of life* After she found out Tor cared more about 
his image to the people and about his money, she decided she couldn't live 
with herself in the same house with him. So, vrith a final slam of the door, 
Nora laft Tor to find a life for herself. 

The desire for revenge brought about the decision of Captain Ahab to 
hunt down Moby Dick and try to destroy him. He got his hate from the* time 
he lost a leg because of Moby Dick* After enlisting the aid of a v/haling 
ship, the search began. After many months Moby Dick was found, but in the 
battle that followed, the ship was destroyed and all the mepibers of the crew 
except one were killed. 

Anna, in Anna Karentina ali'o made a poor and costly decision. She met 
a man whom she thought she loved more than her husband and family, so after 
much thought she decided to leave her family, Everything seemed okay for 
a while, but Anna wished to see lior little boy, and the man longed for his 
career in the military. An arguen?ent ensued and the> ?lit up. The man 
got back into the army, but Anna's former husband would not take her back 
and refused to let her see her son. She was so heartbroken she threv/ her- 
self in front of a speeding train. 

These three people; Nora, Captain Ahab, and Anna, if given another ^ 
chalice, would probabl>^' make different decisions^ 

O 
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DRAMA UNIT 



The concentration on this unit for the gifted students 
was as follo\^s : 



Objectives 

The primary objectives for the unit were for the students 
to learn 



(1) A brief history of drama as a literary form 

(2) The elements of the stage as a means of 
c ommun i c a 1 1 on 

(3) Terminology used in dramatics 

(4) To analyze literary characters as to their actions, 
decisions ; made , effect- on other characters , . their 
physical and moral strengths and weaknesses. * 



Julius Caesar 
A Doll ' s House. 
The Miracle Worker 



William Shakespeare 
Henrik Ibsen 
V^illiam Gibson 
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PROJECTS 



Choose 1 of the following questions as a basis for writing your 
project. This is a long-raiige assignment, therefore, good planning 
and thorough development will be expected. The project will be, 
evaluated on the basis of content, organization, thoroughness in de- 
veloping the topic chosen, and neatness. 



The project will be due on Novemeber 6 1969 ^ Any work turned in 
after that date will be penalized as late. 

All papers should be in a folder^ stapled or some suitable method 
other than loose pages. All must be in in jror"^ yp ew i tten"; — ^ - 



TOPICS 



1. Analyze Julius Caesar as a man and as a leader. Do audiences 
generally have sympathy for him when he is murdered? Vvhat 
4^etalls from the play support your opinion? 

In an essay discuss the women of the play, Portia and Calpurnia. 
What specific traits do they reveal. IVhat, ; if ' any/ effect do 
they have on the action? hliat is their importance to the play 
as a whole? 

Compare the speeches of Ant^^ny andVrutus* How does each character 
appeal to the mob after the assassination of Caesar? Does eithe*^ 
orator really put the issue honestly? Antony's speech is in 
poetry; Brutus' is in prose. Vfhat might be a reason for his 
contrast? 

Compare and contrast Brutus and Cassius. Evaluate their decisions 
made in the play. Hov{ do they differ in their philosophy? Using 
details from the play as evidence, which is the more believable 
character? 

Show how the saying "Fewer corrupts, and absolute power corrupts, 
absolutely" may be applied to this play. 

Who is the real hero of this play? Use as many details from the 
play as possible to support your answer, l^'hat heroic qualities 
does he possess? Does he have any flaws? 
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4. 



5. 
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An Essay On Calpurnia and Portia 
In Julius Caesar 

It is said that there is a woman behind every great man. This 
holds true even back in times Before Christ when Julius Caesar reigned 
over Rome, 

The woman behind Julius Caesar was Calpurnia. She was his fourth 
wife, young for him, and tried to have persuasive means with him. She 
was very much in love with Caesar, and when the time came, she feared for 
his life. 

Her most dominating characteristic was superstition. A believer in 
dreams and omens, she, at least superficially, infected the hard headed 
skeptical Caesar with som^ superstition. The night before Caesar was to 
to^o .the senate, she had a premonition of hin being murded. She begs 
Caesar not to leave the house on that day, also because she has heard 
about all the prodigies that have appeared in the streets and in the sky. 
Contrary to -her habit«> she is frightened even more for Caesar. Her w^ords 
to him sound domineering avti somewhat scolding, but that comes from her 
fright. She explains her i^^asons most impressively to Caesar, and finally 
throws hfetself on her knees ito him. For once she would like, for his own 
good, to have Caesar do as: ^he so desperately wishes. Her concern is for 
Caesar's life, not his mental welfare or his projects and problems. She 
is willing to have him lie if the will stay out of danger until it's past. 
At first Caesar decides to stay home but his mind changes after one of 
the, to be assassinators, scorn him for believing in Calpvmia's dream, 
or premonitions. 

er|c 
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When. Caesar reverses his decision and makes up his mind to go the Senate 
House, Calpurnia is beaten, and relapses in dejected silence, Caesar 
proves to easily shake off the superstitious happenings, but to Calpurnia 
they were all very real. 

Next, we come to Portia, Brutus' wife, She was the daughter of Cato, 
a noted Roman, brother of Brutus' mother, therefore Portia is acutally 
Brutus' cousin, 

Portia, a follower of the stoic philosophers, is a devoted wife, 
tender and loving, and proud of her husband's character and conduct. In 
many ways her character is a gentler edition of Brutus' c^vn. 

She first appears in the play as a very concerned wife for her hus- 
band's mental state, as well as his physical. She complains of being 
left out of Brutus' confidence. He not being himself, preoccupied, noddy, 
silent to her, and sleepless, worries Protia to the extent that she stabbed 
herself in the thigh just to prove that she can stand pain and exercise 
self-control just as a man. The she argues the right of being his wife, 
to know what is in his heart and mind. She argued further that since she 
was the daughter of the noted Cato, that her husband's confidence wouldn't 
be betrayed by her. Her sweet insistence th?*t she is worthy of confidence, 
and can keep a secret, print an indelible picture of the highest type of 
feminine charm upon the audience's mind, as far as the play goes, Brutus 
is moved by such loyalty and promises to share his secret, ^ 

When we see Portia again in the play, we feel that Brutus has told 
her the details of the conspiracy against Caesar. Her nervousness, and 
over-mastering excitement on account for her husband, is so acute that 
she cannot sit still, , . . 
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So she decides to send a messenger to see how things are at the Senate 
House, In explaining to her messenger his purpose, and eagerly questioning 
a soothsayer, she feels she has almost let the secret out, so she returns 
to the house • 

The last we hear of Portia, in the play, is that the terrible in- 
tensity of excitement in her nature eventually leads to her suicide • 
The way is not clear, but some say it was by sv;alIowing poison. 

As you can see both women showed very much love, and concern for their 
husband's welfare. And had it not been so, I think that history would have 
been changed. 



Sally Holloway 
Tenth Grade 
Austin High School 
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A Comparison of the 
Speeches of Brutus and Antony 



Julius Caesar is the most rhetorical of Shakespeare's plays , 
It contains the great persuasive orations of Brutus and Antony, The 
contrast of their speeches illustrates the contrast between the charac- 
ters themselves; Brutus, the idealist and scholar, and Antony, the 
jiractical politian. 

After Caesar's tragic death, the excited populace of Rome angri- 
ly demands an explanation of his assassination, Brutus promises to 
make kno\>m publicly his reasons for killing Caesar, He also promises 
Antony the right to speak to the people afterwards, 

Brutus begins his speech in his dry, formal nammer. His appeal 
is to reason and not to emotion: "Censure me in your wisdom, and awake 
your senses, that you may the better judge,'* It is a noble, cold, 
stern appeal. He tells the citizens that he is an honorable man; there- 
fore they should believe him. 

Even so, Brutus does not put the issue completely honestly. The 
real issue is: Were Brutus and the rest of the conspirators justified 
killing Caesar" By the end of Brutus' speech, he has distorted 
this to the issues of plavery and countr>', 

Brutus' main defense is that although he loved Caesar, he loved 
Rome more and the freedom of her citizens more: "Not that I love 
Caesar less, but that I love Rosne more," He then asserts that Caesar 
was too ambitious and would have made all RomaiRs slaves, so it was 
necessary to kill him: "Had you rather Caesar were living and die 
all slaves, than that Caesar were dead, to live all free men?" 



The effect of Bnitus' oratory on the citizens is that they are per- 
suaded to take his side and suggest that he take Caesar*s place, 

The crowd is mildly hostile vhen Antony begins speaking to them. 
But, he skillfully draws on Brutus' speech to turn the crowd against 
the conspirators, He uses irony very effectively, repeating several 
phrases from Brutus* speech. Seven times he repeats the phrase, honor- 
able men;" (used by Brutus to describe himself) until the crowd declares 
of the conspirators, "They were traitors! Honorable menl" He uses the 
word ambitious to the same effect. He reminds them that Rome^s wealth 
and the many foreign captives serving as slaves were visible results of 
Caesar^s ambition. And yet, he points out; his ambition was not direct- 
ed toward personal gian, as shown by his steadfast refuals to be cro\^ed 
king. 

However, like Brutus, Antony doesn't put the the issue entirely honest- 
ly. He ignores the basic issue in favor of an irrational pleading. But, 
there, is a meaningful appeal in Antony's words that is missing in Brutus*. 

Antony's oration is an emotional appeal to the people. V/here Brutus 
looks doTO on the people and speaks to them in terms of principle, Antony 
appeals to them in terms of love^ He pleads for his own love for the 
people saying, "You are not wood, you are not stones, but men.'* He assures 
the citizens of Caesar's great love for them by hinting at the content of 
the will which Caesar left. 

The most dramatic and direct appeal, the appeal to the body, is made 
by Antony as he throv;s back Caesar's mantle to reveal his pierced and 
bloody corpse. This has more effect upon the people that any words which 
i could possibly be spoken. • 



Antony's speech thoroughly rouses the crov/d; turning it into a mob, 
ready to burn and plundeir^ 

The different methods o£ delivery used iji the speeches o€ Brutus and 
Antony can be contrasted as follov:s: the v^ry natU/PjS of Brutus' speech 
does not lend itself to poetry. It is cold,, reasoned, and clear. He 
avoids emotional appeal. Anttony's speech, on the other hand, is and 
emotional appeal, much more effectively spoken in poetry than prose. 
Antony is a practical politician and the ringing verse of his speech 
inflames the citizens and turns them into a mob capable of violent action, 
After shov/ing Caesar^s body to them, they cry, "Revenge! About! Seek! 
Burn! Fire! Kill! Slay! Let not a traitor live!" Aroused to fever pitch, 
the mob encounters an innocent poet, who bears the same name as one of the 
conspirators, Cinna, and murders him. 

Prose would not have been nearly so suitalbe in accomplishing Antony's 
purpose, 

Debbie Mack 
Tenth Grade 
Austin High School 



Comparing Marcus Junius 
Brutus' and Mark Antony's 
Orations to the People 

Marcus Junius Brutus and Caius Cassius, both of whom thought that 
Caius Julius Caesar, at his peek of power, would be crowTied king of all 
Rome, led a group of aristocrats in a plot to kill the dictator. On 
the ides of March (fifteenth of March), 44 B C, they stabbed Caesar 
to death as he entered a senate meeting, Caesar was stabbed, some say 
over thirty times, by those men he had thought to be his loyal friends, 

Mark Antony, a close follower of Caesar, was made consul and 
allowed to speak at. Caesar's funeral, only through the grace of Brutus, 
and only after Brutus had talked could Antony give his speech. 

This is where the report really begins. Since this is a public 
funeral, everyone in Rome is allowed to attend. Since Brutus must 
defend the cause of killing Ceasar, he has to go to the idealistic 
point of view. This is true because he killed Caesar for what he m^jht 
become, not what he was. 

"Romans, countrymen, and lovers I Hear me for my cause, and be si- 
lent, that you may hear. Believe me for mine honor, and have respect 
to mine honor, that you may believe.'^ 

Words such as "cause", "honor," and "respect" are examples of being 
abstract and general in his thinking as Brutus opened his oration with 
this statement. Brutus put aside personal feelings when he was deciding 
to kill Caesar, just as he put aside his personal feelings in his oration. 
He tried to appeal to the public by a public point of view of Caesar. 
At the height of his oration Brutus said this. "Not that I love Caesar 
less, (why he killed Caesar), but that I loved Rome more. 



Had you (meaning the public) rather Caesar were living and die all 
slaves, than that Caesar v/ere dead, to live allzrec raen," Later he 
said, "There is tears for his love; joy for his fortune; honor for 
his valor; and death for his ambition," As you will see later the 
word "ambition" will play a major role in Antony's oration. Ambition, 
of course, is meaning the fact that Caesar wanted to be crovmed, at 
least in Brutus' thinking. 

Brutus' oration, unmistakably went over well with the crowd at 
first. They even talked about making Brutus another Caesar,, yet after 
Antony finished his oration, things changed beyond belief. 

Since Antony had no cause to defend, except for Caesar's honor, 
as Brutus did, he could play "offense" against Brutus, Antony chose 
the physical, concrete phrasing over the abstract and general that 
Brutus used, Antony began with: 

"Friends, Romans, countrx'men, lend me your ears, I come to bury 
Caesar, not to praise him," 

Antony speaks of Caesar in personal tenns rather than public as 
Brutus did, Brutus' oration speaks of generalizations about Caesar 
begin ambitiouSi yet Antony handled these generalizations by statements 
like this; 

»*Was my friend (meaning Caesar), faithful and just- to me. But 
Brutus says he was ambitious; and Brutus was an honorable man," 

Antony makes Brutus' word ambitious sound cold and unfeeling. He 
states in later parts of his oration that Brutus says Caesar was am- 
bitious and then Antony goes on to list concrete examples to disprove 
this generalization. He also constantly plays on the word "honorable," 
as in '.'honorable men," meaning Brutus and Cassius, 



There were two highpoints to Antony's oration. The first was 
Antony introducing Caesar's will. In the will Caesar stated that most 
of his fortune would be given to the public. By playing on the crov.xis 
emotions, Antony tricked the mob into begging him to read it to them. 
After realir.ing what the will said, the mob rejoiced on Caesar's name. 
Probably the tl^tth highpoint in his speech, was when Antony showed the 
mob Caesar's body, scarred with the wounds made by the conspirators. 
This truly sets the mob into a revengeful and crazy attitudes. They 
burst off intent on destroying Brutus and Cassius. You can see that 
Antony initiated exactly what he wanted by his speech. 

Brutus in my belief, for the most part said what he felt was 
right. His actions, to his belief were justifiable so he felt no need 
to spice it up by making it poetic. He had ^ one purpose and that was tr. 
tell his reason for murder, Antony, on the other hand, had to appeal 
to the crowd in such a way so as to excite them, and make them feel that 
the conspirators were traitors. He had to put that extra spice, mean- 
ing the poetry, to really excite and stir up the people. He accomplished 
this with ease for the crowd was terribly fickle and no tn;e opinion 
was made by any of the people in the mob. 

Summarizing thif? report, Shakespeare chose the words of Brutus and 
Antony in such a way that the two orations have a definite contrast 
between each other: Between the concrete and abstract, the specific and 
the general, and the personal and public. He truly was a brilliant man 
and used his mind and language to the utmost degree, 

g Herb Baker 

Tenth Grade 



Orations of Brutus and Antony 



Shakespeare complied most of the information uncd in Julius Caesar 
from history books, but he wrote the two fainous orations of Brutus and 
Antony from his imagination. He had the frcedon to choose the wording 
in both of the speeches and could invent anything that v;as said. 

Brutus appealed to the mob's abstract reasoning in his oration. 
A good example of this is what Brutus said: "Hear no for my cause and 
be silent^ that you may hear. Believe me for mine honor, and have re- 
spect to mine honor, that you nay believe," Antony appealed different- 
ly in his oration, he appealed to the mob*s personal knowledge. An 
example of this is when Antony said: "I tell you that which you your- 
selves do know." Therefore^ Brutus' and Antony's way of appealing to 
the mob is quite different. 

Brutus emphasizes abstract and general lanj-uage. A sample of the 
oration that proves this is when Brutus says: "Hear me for my cause." 
The word "cause" is general and abstract, Antony says, "Lend me your 
ears." His phrasing is physical and concrete; Brutus' phrasing puts 
aside the physical in favor of the abstract and general. Also, Brutus' 
speech was not very concrete because it relied on what Caesar might 
have become, Antony's speech was the opposite, it was based on what 
Caesar did do. The showing of Caesar's body by Antony in his oration 
shows physical emphasis, Brutus shows spiritual emphasis, Vihen he says: 
'* Not that I love Caesar less, but that I love Rome iTiOre," 

Here is a part of Brutus^ oration: "If there be any in this assem- 
bly, any dear friend of Caesar's, to him I say, that Brutus' love to 
Caesar was no less than his, 
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If then that friend demand why Brutus rose against Caesar, this is 
my answer: Not that I love Caesar less, but I love Rome more," Loving 
Caesar is part of the public and spiritual side^ This is the way. Brutus 
divides the spiritual and physical orders. Mien Mtony showed Caesar's 
body to the mob this sent Caesar's body raging for revenge. Then, show- 
ing Caesar's body raging had a physical and a spiritual effect, Antony's 
oration, then, suggests that the way to reach the spiritual is through 
the physical. In a sense, Antony's speech thus unites the spiritual 
and the physical orders in this fashion. 

To draw a conclusion from the two orations, Antony's, speech appeal-^ 
ed to the physical, concrete, and particular, while Brutus' spc^'^h was 
appealing to the ideal, abstract, and general. In short, Shakespeare 
chose the words in such a way that the tv;o speeches express a series of 
contrasts: between the concrete and the abstract, the specific and the 
general, the personal and the public. But most important, the two 
speeches deal with the play^s main idea: the division between the 
spiritual and physical. 

Neither of theorators really put the issue honestly. Brutus re- 
lies on his kno\^ reputation and honesty to make his crime seem justi- 
fied, Brutus was so ignorant that he could not put the issue honestly* 
He believed that all the other conspirators killed Caesar for the same 
reason he had— for the good of Rome, Antony relied partially on the 
emotions of the mob, he also used sarcasm, little white lies, and exag- 
gerated paints to make the conspirtator's crime seem more horrible than 
it really was. 



The reason Antony's speech is v;ritten in poetry and Brutus* is 
Written in prose is probably to express the contrast between the two 
characters more sharply. These two different types of writing accomp- 
lish this by helping to better emphasize that Antonyms speech dealt 
with the personal knowledge of every individual in the mob and v;as 
flowery and figurative, and Brutus' speech dealt with abstract reason- 
ing and was more factual. Also the contrasts between the two writings 
are much like the contrasts of Brutus and Antony, 

Barry McEahan 
Tenth Grade 
Austin High School 



.Name 



Bating Scale for Development of Jntellectual 
AbUlties and Sms^ 

I 



Teacher . 



Birthdate 
District 



Grade 
Date 



1 



7 , * (J 

Rate each statement by putting anrX in the appropriate square after the statement. The 
equarea are^nxunbered 1 to 5 and Represent the degree to which you have noticed the 
described Intellectual ability and gkiiU The bases tor making a judgment are given as 
followfi; / 
/ 

. 1. You Have not noticed this intellec^tual ability and skilL 
2* You have noticed this intellectual ability and skill to a slight degree- 
s' You have noticed this intellectual ability and sWll to a considerable degree. 
4.. You have noticed this intellectiial ability and skill to a large degree, 
5. You have xiotlced this intcUcctu^il ability and skill to a very large degree* 

InteUectual AbUities and Skills 



Item to be evaluated 


1 


Ra 

3 


ing 8c 
3 


ale 
4 


5 


1. Knowledee in findinsr in a task or problem the anorooriate 
nign^s« cueSj and clues which will bring out stored 
knowledge. 






/ 






a. Knowledge of cpccifics {To recall specific and isolable 
bits of information-* -very low level of abstraction) 




/ 








b. Knowledge of terminology (To knov/ the referents most 
appropriate to a given use of specific verbal and 
nonverbal symbols) 












c» Knowledge of specific facts .{To know dates, events, 
places^ and the like, with precision or 
rpprorimation) 

• * 












d. Knowledge of ways and means of dealing with specifics 
(To be aware of organizing, studying, judging, and 
criticizing patterns of organization) 








/ 




e. Knowledge of conventions (To be conscious of the 
characteristic way of treating and presenting 
ideas and phenomena) 

/V: 








/ 




L Knowledge of trends and sequences (To know the 
processes, directions, and movements of 
phenom.ena with respect to time) 
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Intellectual Abilities and Skills (continued) 



Item to be evaluated 


1 


Ra 

2 


ting s 
3 


cale 
4 J 




g. Knowledge of classifications and categories (To know of 
the fundamental classes, sets, divisions, and arrange- 
ments of a purpose, a problem, and the like) 












h. Knowledge of criteria (To be aware of the criteria by which 
facts^ principles, opinions, and conduct are tested 
or judged) 












i. Knowledge of methodology (To be aware of the 

methods of inquiry, techniques, and procedures 

employed in investigating phenomenai) 

«» 






/ 






J. Knowledge of tlie universals and abstractions in a field 
(To knov; the major ideas, schemes, and patterns by 
which phenomena and ideas are organized— highest 
form of abstraction and complexity) 






J 






k. Knowledge of principles and generalizations (To recognize 
the abstractions v/hich are of value in explaining., 
describing, predicting, or determining the most rele - 
vant action or direction to be taken) 






J 

/ 




. 


1. Knowledge of theories and structures (To know the body of 
principles and generalizations together with their inter- 
relations which present a clear, rounded, and systemr- 
atic view of a complex field--most abstract foimu- / 
latioDs) 






y 






2. Comprehension is knowing what is beinjt communicated and 
using the idea even though not perceiving the fullest 
implications. 






/ 

/ 






■t 

a. Translation (To paraphrase, to render, or to alter the 
form of the original communication with accuracy) 








/ 

V 




b. Interpretation (To explain or summarize the communica- 
tion by reorganization or rearrangement) . 








/ 
./ 

v 




c. Extrapolations (To extend the given data to determine 

implications, consequences, corollaries, effects, and 
the like in accordance with the original communication) 






/ 






3. Analysis is breaking; down a communication into its elements 
or parts to clarify the hierarchy or the relation of ideas. 






J 






a» Analysis of elements (To distinguish between facts and 
hypotheses and to recognize unstated assumptions) 






/ 







Intellectustl Abilities and Skills (continued) 



Item to be evaluated 


1 




ting B 


caie 
4 


s 


b. Analysis of relationiships <To recognize the connections 
And interactions between elements and parts of a 
communication) 






/ 






c. Analysis ot organizational principles (To recognize the 

form/pattern, and structure, both explicit and implicit, 
whi^h make the communication a unit) 






y 






4. Synthesis is putting together elements and parts into a whole 
pattern or structure not clearly there before. 








y 




a. Production of a unique communication (To communicate 
ideas, feelings, and experiences of others) 








/ 




b. Production of a plan or proposed set of operations (To 
develop a plan of work or a proposal of a plan of 
operations that satisfies the requirements of the task) 








/ 




c. Derivation of a set of abstract relations (To develop a set 
of abstract relations either to classify or explain 
phenomena, or to deduce propositions or relations from 
a set of basic propositions or symbolic representatives) 






/ 






5. Evaluation is jud^in!? the value of purposes, ideas, methods, 
and the like, involving criteria as well as standards of 
appraisal. 






/ 






a. Judgments in terms of internal evidence (To evaluate the 
accuracy of a communication by the logical relation- 
ships evident in it) 






/ 






* 

b. Judgments in terms of external criteria (To evaluate 

the material with reference to selected or remembered 
criteria)' 






/ 






Subtotals (niunber of Xs in each column) 




1 


11 


1) 





Total for all columns 



Section totals 



Knowledge Comprehension Analysts 



Final 



Synthesis Evaluation Total 



Intellectual Punttlonlng 



Disregarding test results, would you rank this pupil in the upper 5 percent of his class in 
academic performanfce? In your opinion, is this child ''mentally gifted"? Is classroom per- ' 
formance consistent With results of standardised tests? 



Upper 5 percfent? 


"Mentally gifted" ? 
(by State criteria) 


Performance consistent 
■with testa? 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 















Chefck the column which best describes the child's intellectual functioning. These itemr 
include a range of pbssibie characteristics or objectives. A child is not expected to be high 
<jn all of them. 



Item to be evaluated 


Littl 
1 


le M 
2 


oderat 
3 


e M 
4 


uch 
5 


L knbvVledge and skills {Possesses a conifortable 

knowledge of basic skills and ''actual information) 








/ 

/ 

v'' 





2. Concentration (Has ability to concentrate; is not 
easily distracted) 




■ 




/■ 




3, Enjoyment of school (Enjoys academic pursuits and 
assignments; likes school) 












4. Persistence (Has the ability and desire 
to follow through on work; concerned 
with completion; able to see a problem 
through) 


In own 
interests 










v' 


In assigned 
tasks 










— 


5» Responsiveness (Is easily motivated; responsive to 
adult suggestions and questions) 












6« Intellectual curiosity (Pursues interests primarily 
to understand or satisfy curiosity; questions 
the common, ordinary, or the unusual; wants to 
know how and why; generates questions of his own, 
in connection with personal interests or group 
concerns) 








/ 

V 




7, Challenge (Enjoys the challenge of difficult problems^ 
assignments, issues, and materials) 








. I 




8. Perceptiveness (Is alert, perceptive,, and observant 
beyond his years; aware of many stimuli) 








/ 




9. Verbal facility (Shows marked facility with language; 
uses many words easily and accurately) 
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Item to be evaluated 


Littl 
1 


e ^ 
2 


loderat 
3 


e M 
4 


Lich 
5 


10. Fluencv of ideas (Produces a. larce mimKpr <^f 
ideas or products, often very quickly) 












11. Flexibility (Is able to approach ideas and problems 
from a number of perspectives; adaptable; able 

to fine) Alt^l*ndt}v^ wavQ Af cnlx^incr n«*rkVtlomo\ 












12» Sensitivity to problems (Perceives and is aware of 
problems that others may not see; is ready to 
question or change existing situations and suggest 












13» Originality (Often uses original methods of solving 
problems, is able to combine ideas .and materi- 
als in a number of ways, or creates products 
unusucU Ciicii^oicvcr wjt ^uaixiyi 






/ 

V 






14. Imagination {Can freely respond to stimuli with the 
production of mental images; may "play" with 
ideas or produce remote, fanciful associations 








• 

V 




15* Reasoning (Is logical^ often generalizes or applies 
understanding in new situations, expands 

CAnc^nt^ into V>i*oaf?PT* i*plationslTin<f ot* cp^q 

parts in relation to the whole) 








T 

/ 

r' 




16, Scientific method (Can define problems, formulate 
hvnothfiSP55 tp^f idea^- anrf af*rivA at v^HH 

conclusions) 








t 

v' 




17-. lriHPT%Pt>Hpr\f*p \ti tKoiicrVit flni^l^Fiprf to frtllow )it*l rtvtrn 

A 9* VlUwLICilUCiiV* C \tll\J\Jk^lttt \XlA%«XltlvU AiJXJk^yi WWII 

organization and ideas^rather than the struc- 
turing of others) 








V 




Ifi TnHpnpnHpn^p in artiom fAKl^ fn nl^n anri ot*crani7P 

activities, direct action, and evaluate results) 








v' 




19» Independence in work habits (Requires a minimum of 

o^Tilt ^iT*Aoft<^n aTiH nttoi^ti^n* t^/^cqaccpc t*0QPS)i*(^Ti 
ttaUXb UXX CwLlUIl eUlU Jlbtdill<^il| ^Waoc^^ca 4cawG(ll,>ii 

skills to facilitate independent work) 








v 




20* Elaboration (Concerned with detail and complexity; 
often invoked with a variety of implications 
and consequences) 






/ 


» 




Aesthetic appreciation (Enjoys and is responsive to 
jjj^' beauty in the arts or nature) 













Evaluation by Teacher 






Pupa 


1 


Date 




School ( / , ' r 




Teacher 




Grade ^\ 


, J 


'J 


• J 



Check according to your rating of growth during the school year. 
1, Not at all; 2. Somewhat; 3. Average; 4. More than average; 
6. Exceptional 



Understanding of self 

"a. This student is able to estimate his own strengths and 
weaknesses realistically. 

b. He feels a sense of personal worth. 

c. To what extent would you describe him as 
**self- accepting?^' 

Love of learning 

d. l!>oes he place too great a value on dbtaining higH grades? 

e. He seems to have a "need to know. " . 

f. Does he seem to value learning for its own sake? 
Social consciencb , 

g. He shov/s i*egard for Ifess bright, younger, ot Otherwise 
^'diffet^ent'^ children, 

h. He.ti^eat^ others with respect regar'dless of their 
. status* cblor, or creed, 

i. Is he Sensitive to the feelings and needs of otherd? 
Tolerance for ambiguity 

J. Does he seem to feel comfortable with situations which 
may not have ''right** ot* 'Wong" answers? 

k. He is willing to make up his own mind. 

L He is willing to consider more thaii one solution to a 
problem. 

Creative thinking 

m. Originality is frequently characteristic of his ideas. 

There is an imaginative quality in his work. 
Quantity and quality of production * 
"o. Do you consider his intellectual productivity adequate 

in quantity? 

p. Disregarding the amount of work produced, do you 

consider it adequate in quality? 
Response to cha llenge 

q» He seems eager to perform difficult tasks. 

r. He- is willing to persevere in a problem situation. 

Use of teacher 



6/ 
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He seems to gear his responses to what he thinks is 
expected. 

He seems to feci free to express his own opinions in the 
teacher-pupil relationship. 

Does he use you as a ''sounding board" for his own theories 
Does he seek you out for individual inquiry or discussion? 



1 


2 


3 


4 


5 








•J 








































V 






/ 














V 


















































/ 








v' 




















/ 














/ 






\ 


















,/ 

V 
















/ 
















'/ 







Emotional Development 



Check the column which best describes this child's emotional development. Please note that 
a high score may not be desirable on all of the items which follow. 



Item to be evaluated 


Little 
1 


2 


Model 
3 


"ate 
4 




1, Emotional stability (Is able to cope with normal frustra* 
tions of living; adjusts to change with minimum of 
aiificulty; 








/ 

\ 




2. Emotional control (Expresses and displays emotions 
appropriately; emotional outbursts rarely occur) 






/ 






3. Openness to experience (Appears to be receptive to new 
tasks or experiences; seems able to take reasonable 
risks; can respond naturally to unusual or unexpected 
stimuli; 


« 






V 




4, Enthusiasm (Enters into most activities with eagerness 
and wholehearted participation; maintains enthusi- 
asm for duration of activity) 












5. Self-acceptance {Seenn.s to understand and accept self; 
able to view self in terms of both limitations and 
abilities) 








V 




6, Independence (Behavior usually is dictated by his own 
set of values; is concerned with the freedom to 
express idecs and feelinjjs) 








I 




■ 

.7, Conformity (Behavior is influencei^ by 
expectancies and desires of Oi!:-ers) 


■■ ■ 
Influence 
of adults 




V 








influence 
of peers 












8« Anxiety over achievement (Seems anxious ab^jut achieve- 
ment; worried or concerned about schoolvork or 
the impression any performance makes on others) 








y 




9» Competitiveness (Has high standards for performance, 
usually desiring to do as well or better than peers) 












10. Dominance (Asserts self with influence in a group 
situation) 












11. Aggressiveness (Acts v/ith apparent intent to hurt others) 













12, Describe any emotional immaturity or other personality characteristic which could 
hinder this child's development: 



Physical Development 



Item to be evaluated 


Little 
1 


2 


Moder 
3 


ate 
4 


Much 
5 


1. Physical expression (Indicates that physical activities are 
a comfortable, enjoyable area for self-expression) 










/ 


2. Physical ability (Coordination, timing* agility, and ability 
to participate satisfactorily In organized games) 








/ 




3. Energy level (Has available resources of pep and vigor for 
carrying on most activities) 


• 










4, Physical appearance (Appears neat, well-groomed; has 
appropriate clothes for age and group) 













5« Check the spaces which best describe the child's physical build and posture as compared 
with the rest of the class: 



Physical build: 
Small stature 



Medium build y..-^ ^ 

More physically developed than moat 



Posture: 

Good 

Average ^ 
Poor 



6, Describe any important aspect of the pupil's health or physical development which might 
affect participation in a challenging educational program: 



Social Development 



Check tjie column which best describes this child's social development. 



Item to be evaluated 


Littl 
1 


e ^ 
2 j 


3 


e 

4 


Much 
5 


1. Popularity (Others seem to enjoy and want to be 
with this child; frequently seen interacting 
witl^ others in a social, friendly manner) 


V/ith same 
sex 








V 




With oppo- 
site sex 












2. Acceptance of others (Relates to others with genuine 
interest and concern; enjoys others; seeks 
them out; shows warmth) 








V 




3< Status (Assumes public roles and leadership positions 
or enjoys considerable status in peer group) 










/ 

/ 

V ' 


4. Social maturity (Able and willing to work with others; 
can '*give and take"; is sensitive to the needs 
and feelings of others; shows consideration; 
observes rules of social conduct) 








v' 




5. Sense of humor (Ability to laugh at himself; gets 
enjoyment and pleasure from lighter moments 
In school day; laughs easily and comfortably) 










V 


8- Sense of well-being (Seems self-confident, happy, and 
.comfortable in most situations) 












7, Rapport v/ith teacher (Two-way communication which 
seems to bring enjoyment to both child and 
teacher; relatively open and relaxed) 













8. Describe any characteristic of social behavior which you feel could interfere with this 
child's educational progress: 



0. Comment upon the child's apparent capabilities for forming friendships and identifying 
with groups such as Boy Scouts, YMCA, and the like: 

- / -J ^ i ; , . - / ^ . /" 



lUtt'M? Scale for Development of Jntellectual 
Abilitieo and SkiUs^^ 



.Name - BlHhdate Grftde /O 

Teacher ' District . Date 

/ !/ 

P»ate each ctatemer** by putting en X in the appropriate square after the statement. The 
cquarer* are ^numbered 1 to 5 and represent the degree to which you have noticed the 
described intellectual ability o.nd skill. The bases for making a judgment are given as 
follov/s: / 

1. You have net noticed this intellectual ability ahd skill. 

2* Yoa have noticed this intellectual ability and skill to a slight degree. 

3. You have noticed this intellectual ability and skill to a considerable degree. 

4«. 'You have noticed intellectual ability and skill to a large degree* 

6, You have noticed this intellectual ability and skill to a very large degree. 

Intellectual Abilities and Sidlls 



Item to be evaluated 


1 


Ral 

2 


ing oc 
3 


ale 
4 


5 


1. Knowledge lo findin^'z in a tai/k or Droblem the aoDroDriate 
signals, cues, an^ clues which will bring out stored 
knowledge. 






X 

1 






a. Knov/ledge of specifics (To recall specific and isolable 
bits of information- -very ^low level of abstraction) 






X 






b. Knov/ledge of terminology {To kuow the referents nriost 
appropriate to a fjiven use of specific verbal and 
nonverbal eymbcls) 






K 






Knowledjre of specific facts (To know dates, events^ 
places, and the like, with precision or 
eppro::imation) 

• 












d. Knov/ledge of v/sys and means of dealing v/ith specifics 
(To be a^vare of organizing, studying^ judging, and 
criticizing patterns of organization) 




X 








e. Knov/ledge of conventions (To be conscious of the 
characteristic way of treating and presenting 
ideas and phenomena) 




V 








Knowledge of trends and sequences (To know the 
processes, directions, and movements of 
phenomena with respect to time) 






\ / 
V 

A 







Intellectual Abilities and Skills (continued) 



Item to bo evaluated 


1 


Ra 

2 


[ 3 


^ uie 
4 1 




g« Knowledge of classifications and categories (To know of 
the fundamental classes, sets, divisions, and arrange- 
mpntft of ft ouTDOSe a oroblem. and the likpl 




Y 








h. Knowledge of criteria (To be aware of the criteria by which 
facts, principles, opinions, and conduct are tested 
or judged) 












i. Knowledge of methodology (To be aware of the 

methods of inquiry, techniques, and procedures 
employed in investigating phenornena) 












j, Knowledgj> of the universals and abstractions in a field 
(To know the major ideas, schemes, and patterns by 
which phenomena and ideas are organized- -higheat 
form of abstraction and complexity) 


0 


X 








Ic- Knov/ledp"© of nrirciolss and seneralizalions fTo recocnize 
the abstractions which are of value in explaining, 
describing, predicting, or determining the most rele- 
vant action or direction to be taken) 




< 








1. Knowledge of theories and structures (To know the body of 
principles and ^generalizations together with their inter- 
relations v/hich present a clear, rounded, and system* 

&tic vi€*W of H Pon^olpY fipld*-fr^n<5t .'>h<;t'rar'f fnT'mit — 

lationc) 




y 








using the ide; /en though not perceiving the fullest 
implications. 






x/ 

i 






tt • JL A CltlO iCI. UC^It \ >J Ivdli •C..^(«X CLOU) i-yJ It.liUCl, \Ji vU oLlvd LCiG 

form of the original comrr*vnicaticn with accuracy) 












D. inxerpreiciixon ^^o expi<7iin or Evimmarize me communica 
tion by reorganizr^tion or rearrangement) . 








X 




c. Extrapolationo (To extend the given data to determine 

implications, consequences, corollaries, effects, and 
the like in accordance v/ith the original communication) 




i 








3, Analysis is breakinj^ down a communication into its elements 
or parts to clarify the hierarchy or the relation of ideas* 










a. Analysis of elements {To distingu).^.h between facts and 
hypotheses and to rccogni.v.e urioti/ted assumptions) 






i 





Intellectual Abilities and Si:ilis (continued) 



Item to be evaluated 


1 


Ra 

2 


ting B 
3 


cale 1 
4 5 


Analysis of relationships (To recognize the connections 
and interactions between elements and parts of a 
communication) 












c. Analysis of organizational principles (To recognize the 

form/pattern, and structure, both explicit and implicit, 
which make the connmunication a unit) 




i 








4, Synthesis is putting together elements and parts into a whole 
pattern or structure not clearly there before. 






X 






a. Production of a unique communication (To communicate 
ideas, feelings, and experiences of others) 












b» Production of a plan or proposed set of operations (To 
develop a plan of work or a proposal of a plan of 
operations that satisfies the requirements of the task) 




J 

i 








c» Derivation of a set of abstract relations (To develop a set 
of abstract- relations either to classify or explain 
phenomena, or to deduce propositions or relations from 
a set of basic propositions or symbolic representatives) 












5. Evaluation is iudnnjj the value of purposes* ideas, methods, 
and the like* involving criteria as well as standards of 
appraisal. 












a. Judgments in terms of internal evidence (To evaluate the 
accuracy of a communication by the logical relation- 
ships evident in it) 






X 






• 

b. Judgments in terms of external criteria (To evaluate 

the tnaterial with reference to selected or remembered 
criteria) 




i 








Subtotals (number of Xs in each column) 




/7 




/ 





Total for all columns 



Section totals 



Knov/ ledge Comprehension Analysis 



Final 



Synthesis Evaluation Total 



IntMlectual Functioning- 



Disregarding test results, would you- rank this pupil in the upper 5 percent of his class in 
academic performance? In your opinion, is this child '^mentally gifted'*? Is classroom pcr« * 
formance consistent with results of standardized tests? 



Upper 5 percent? 


"Mentally gifted"? 
(by state criteria) 


Performance consistent 
with tests? 


Yes 


No 


Yes. 


No 


Yes 


No — 






■ X 









Check the column which best describes the child's intellectual functioning. These items 
include a range of possible characteristics or objectives- A child is not expected to be high 
on all of them. 



Item to be evaluated 


Littl 
1 


e M 
2 


oderat 
3 


e M 
4 


uch 
5 


1, Knowledge and skills (Possesses a comfortable 

knowledge of basic skills and factual information) 








/ 

/ 


/ 


2, Concentration (Has abiJity to concentrate; is not 
easily distracted) 






1/ 






3- Enjoyment of school (Enjoys academic pursuits and 
assignments; likes school) 








V 


/ 


4. Persistence (Has the ability and desire 
to follow through on work; concerned 
with completion; able to see a problem 
through) 


In own 
interests 








y 




In assigned 
tasks 












5. Responsiveness (Is easily motivated; resj>onsive to 
adult suggestions and questions) 








y 




6. Intellectual curiosity (Pursues interests primarily 
to understand or satisfy curiosity; questions 
the common, ordinary, or the unusual; wants to 
know how and why; generates questions of his own, 
in connection with personal interests or group 
concerns) 












7. Challenge (Enjoys the challenge of difficult problems* 
assignments, issues,- and materials) 








i/ 




8. Perceptiveness (Is alert, perceptive, and observant 
beyond his years; aware of many stimuli) 












9. Verbal facility (Shows marked facility with language; 
uses many words easily and accurately) 
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Item to be evaluated 


Littl 
1 


e N 
2 


ioderat 
3 


e M\ 
4 


jch 
5 


10, Fluency of ideas (Produces a large number of 
Ideas or products, often very quickly) 












11« Flexibility (Is able to approach ideas and problems 
from a number of perspectives; adaptable; able 
to find alternative ways of solving problems) 












12. Sensitivity to problems (Perceives and is aware of 
problems that others may not see; is ready to 
question or change existing situations and suggest 
improvements) 












13. Originality (Often uses original methods of solving 
problems, is able to combine ideas and materi- 
als in a number of ways, or creates products 
of unusual character or quality) 












14- Imagination (Can freely respond to stimuli with the 
production of mental images; may *'play" with 
ideas or produce remote, fanciful associations 
or insights) 








1/ 


/ 


15. Reasoning (Is logical, often generalizes or applies 
imderstanding in new situations, expands 
concepts into broader rclationslaips, or sees 
parts in relation to the whole) 












16. Scientific method (Can define problems, formulate 
hypotheses, test ideas, and arrive at valid 
conclusions) 








f 




17. Independence in thought (Inclined to follow his own 
organization and ideas^rather than the struc- 
turing of others) 








l/ 




18. Independence in action (Able to plan and organize 
activities, direct action, and evaluate results) 












19. Independence in wor k habits (Requires a minimum of 
adult direction and attention; possesses research 
skills to facilitate independent work) 










• 


20. Elaboration (Concerned with detail and complexity; 
often involvccl with a variety of implications 
and consequences) 








> 




cn l/^Acsthctic appreciation (Enjoys; and is responsive to 
hmml&!^ beauty in the arto or nature) 













Emotional Development 



Check the column which best describes this child's emotional development. Please note that 
a high score may not be desirable on all of the items which follow. 



Item to be evaluated 


Little 
1 


2 


Model 
3 


'ate 
4 


Much 
5 


1. Emotional stability (Is able to cope with normal frustra- 
tions of living; adjusts to change with minimum of 
difficulty) 












2, Emotional control (Expresses and displays emotions 
appropriately; emotional outbursts rarely occur) 












3. Oconness to exoeripnce (Aooears to be recentivG to new 
tasks or experiences; seems able to take reasonable 
risks; can respond naturally to unusual or unexpected 
stimuli) 


• 










4. Enthusiasm (Enters into most activities with eagerness 
and wholehearted participation; maintains enthusi- 
asm for duration of activity) 












5. Self-acceptance (Seems to understand and accept self; 
able to view self in terms of both limitations and 
abilities) 








1/ 




6, Independence (Behavior usually is dictated by his own 
set of values; is concernad with the freedom to 
express ideas and feelings) 








/ 


/ 


7, Conformity (Behavior is influenced by 
expectancies and desires of others) 


Influence 
of adults 








/ 




Influence 
of peers 








/ 




8. Anxiety over achievement (Seems anxious about achieve- 
ment; worried or concerned about schoolwork or 
the impresoion any performance makes on others) 












9. Competitiveness (Has high standards for performance, 
usually desiring to do as well or better than peers) 








i/ 


/ 


10. Dominance (Asserts self with influence in a group 
situation) 












11. Aggressiveness (Acts with apparent intent to hurt others) 













12. Describe any emotional immaturity or other personality characteristic which could 
hinder this child's development: 



Evaluation by Teacher 

Pupil v3^^^ 



Date 



School 
Grade 



Teacher 



/ 



Check according to your rating of growth during the school year* 
1, Not at all; 2, Somewhat; 3. Average; 4. More than average; 
5, Exceptional 



Understanding of self 

a. This student is able to estimate his own strengths and 
weaknesses realistically. 

b. He feels a sense of personal worth. 

c. To what extent would you describe him as 
"self- accepting?" 

Love of learning 

d. Does he place too great a value on obtaining hi^h grades? 
c. He seems to have a "need to knoW, " 

f* Does he seem to value learning for its own sake? 
Soc ial conscience 

He shov/s regard for less bright, younger, or otherwise 



'different" children. 

He treats others with respect regardless of their 
. status, color, or creed, 
i. Is he sensitive to the feelings and needs of others? 
Tolerance for ambiguity 

j. Does he seem to feel comfortable with situations which 

may not have "right" or "wrong" answers? 
k. He is willing to make up his own mind. 
1. He is willing to consider more than one solution to a 

problem. 
Creative thinking 

m. Originality is frequently characteristic of his ideas. 

There is an imaginative quality in his work. 
Quantity and quality of production ' 
o. Do you consider his intellectual productivity adequate 

in quantity? 

p. Disregarding the amount of work produced, do you 

consider it adequate in quality? 
Response to challenge 

q. He seems eager to perform difficult tasks, 
r. He is willing to persevere in a problem situation. 
Use of teacher 

s/ He seems to gear his responses to what he thinks is 
expected. 

t. He seems to feel free to express his own opinions in the 

teacher-pupil relationship, 
u, Does he use you as a "sounding board" for his own theories? 
V. Does he seek you out for individual inquiry or discussion? 



1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




































\^ 
























\ . 








/ 










/ 










V 










/ 


















































/ 










V 










,/ 
V 






























V 


















>/ 
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Physical Development 



Item to be evaluated 


Little 
1 


2 


Moder 
3 


'ate 
4 


Much 
5 


1. Physical expression (indicates that physical activities are 
a comfortable, enjoyable area for self-expression) 






/ 






2. Physical ability (Coordination, timing, agility, and ability 
to participate satisfactorily in organized games) 






/ 






3. Energy level (Has available re jurces of pep and vigor for 
carrying on most activities) 


• 










4. Physical appearance (Appears neat, well-groomed; has 
appropriate clothes for age and group) 













5, Check the spaces which best describe the child's physical build and posture as compared 
with the rest of the class; 



Physical build: 

Small steture 
Medium build 



Posture: 
Good 




More physically developed than most 



Average 
Poor 



6, Describe any important aspect of the pupil's health or physical development which might 
affect participation in a challenging educational program: 



Social Development 
Check tjie column which best describes this child's social development. 



Item to be evaluated 



Little Moderate Much 
J I 2 3 L 4 I S 



Popularity {Others seem to enjoy want to be 
with this child; frequently seen interacting 
witl^'others in a social, friendly manner) 



V/ith same 
sex 



With oppo- 
site se:; 



2, Acceptance of others (Relates to others vith genuine 
interest' and concern; enjoys others; &eeks 
them out; shows warmth) 



3. Status (Assumes public roles and leadership positions 
or enjoys considerable status In peer group) 



4. Social maturity (Able and v^illing to work with others; 
can "give and take"; is sensitive to the needs 
and feelings of others; shows consideration; 
observes rules of social conduct) 



5» Sense of humor (Ability to laugh at himself; gets 
enjoyment and pleasure from lifter moments 
in school day; laughs easily and comfortably) 



8. Sense of well-being (Seems self-confident, happy, and 
.comfortable in most situations) 



7« Rapport with teacher (Two-way communication which 
seems to bring enjoyment to both child and 
teacher; relatively open and relaxed) 



8, Describe any characteristic of social behavior which you feel could interfere with this 
chlld*s educational progress; 



9. Comment upon the child's apparent capabilities for forming friendships and Identifying 
with groups such as Boy Scouts, YMCA, and Ihc.like: 



as tsoy scouts, ymua, and the like: . 
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Bating Scale for Deve'cpment of intellectual 
AbUltles and SklUs^^ 



.Name Blrthdate ^ Gmde 

Teacher yTj^'^Zo^gyw ' • District \ Date 

Bate each statement by putting an X in the appropriate square after the statement* The 
squarea are^nuunbered 1 to 5 and represent the degree to which you have noticed the 
described intellectual ability and skill. The bases for making a judgment are given as 
follows: / 

1» You have not noticed this intellectual ability and skill, 

2* You have noticed lliis intellectual ability and skill to a slight degree, 

3, You have noticed this intellectual ability and skill to a considerable degree*. 

4*. You have noticed this intellectual ability and skill to a large degree. 

5. You ihave noticed this intellectual ability and skill to a very large degree* 



Intellectual AbUiti-^a and Skills 



Item to be evaluated 


1 


Rat 

2 


ling ac 
3 


ale 
4 


5 


• Signals, cues, and clues which will bring out stored 
knowledge. 








/ 




a. Knowledge of specific a (To recall specific and isolable 
bits of information- -very low level of abstraction) 












b. Knowledge of terminology (To know the referents most 
appropriato to a fjivcn use of specific verbal and 
nonverbal symbols) 








V 




c. Knowledge of specific facts .(To know dates, events^ 
places^ and the like, with precision or 
eppronlmation) 








V 




d. Knowledge of ways and means of dealing with specifics 
(To be aware of organising, studying, judging, and 
criticizing patt^^rns of organization) 

> 










V 


e. Knowledge of conventions (To be conscious of the 
characteristic way of treating and presenting 
ideas and phenomena) 










V 


f- Knowledge of trends and sequences (To know the 
processes, directions, and movements of 
phenom.ena v/ith rerypect to tinje) 













J- 



Inlellcctual Abilities and Skills (continuod) 



Item to be evaluated 


1 


2 


iting E 
3 


cale 
4 




g. Knowledge ol claosifications and categories (To know of 
the fundamental classes, sets, divisions, and arrange- 
ments of a purpose, a problem, and the like) 








/ 




h. Knowledge of criteria (To be aware of th/5 criteria by which 
facts, principles, opinions, and conduct are tested 
or judged) 








V 




1. Knowledge of methodology <Ta be aware of the 

methods of inquiry, techniques, and procedures 
employed in investigating phenomena:) 












j. Knowled£fo of the universals and abstractions in a field 
{To knoYZ the major ideas, schemes, and patterns by 
which phenomena and ideas are organized- -highest 
form of abst /action and complexity) 


• 




V 






k. Knowledge of principles and generalizations (To recognize 
the abstractions which are of value in explaining^, 
describing, predicting, or determining the most rele - 
vant action or direction to be taken) 






1/ 




— ... 


1, Knowledge of theories and structures (To know the body of 
principles and generalizitions together v/ith their inter- 
relations v.'hich present a clear, rounded, and system- 
atic view of a complex field— most abstract formu- 
lations) 






V 







2, ComDrehension is knowing Vrhat ia bain*? communicated and 
using the idea even though not perceiving the fullest 
implications. 








/ 




a. Translation (To paraphrase, to render, or. to alter the 
form of the original communication with accuracy) 












b. Interpretation (To explain or summarize the communica- 
tion by reorganization or rearrangement) . 








■/ 




c. Extrapolations (To extend the given data to determine 

implications, consequences, corollaries, effects, and 
the like in accordance with the original communication) 








/ 




3. Analysis is breaking? down a communication into its elements 
or parts to clarify the hierarchy or the relation of ideas. 






/ 






a. Analysis of elements (To distinguish between facts and 
hypotheses and to recognize unstated assumptions) 






/ 
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Intellectual Abilities and Skills (continued) 



Item to be evaluated 


1 


Rs 

2 


tting s 
3 


cale 
4 


5 


b. Analysis of relationships (To recognize the connections 
ftnd interactions between elemients and parts of a 
communication) 






/ 






c« Analysis of organizational principles (To recognize the 

formj '^pattern, and structure, both explicit and implicit, 
whx9h make the communication a unit) 












4. Synthesis Is puttin/j together elements and parts into a whole 
pattern or structure not clearly there before* 












Production of a unique communication (To communicate 
ideas, feelings^ and experiences of others) 












b. Production of a plan or proposed set of operations (To 
develop a plan of work or a proposal of a plan of 
operations that satisfies the requirements of the task) 












c. Derivation of a set of abstract relations (To develop a set 
of abstract relations either to classify or explain 
phenomenal or to deduce propositions or relations from 
a set of basic propositions or symbolic representatives) 












5, Evaluation is JudrinK the value of purposes, ideas, methods. 
And the like involving rriteria as well as Standards of 
appraisal. 












a. Judgments in terms of internal evidence (To evaluate the 
accuracy of a communication by the logical relation* 
ships evident in it) 












b« Judgments in terms of external criteria (To evaluate 

the material with reference to selected or remembered 
criteria) 












Subtotals (number of Xs in each column) 










4- 



Total for all columns 



Section totals Final 



Knowledge Comprehension Analysis Synthesis Evaluation Total 
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Intellectual Functioning- 

Disregarding test results, would you rank this pupil in the upper 5 percent of his class in 
academic performance? In your opinion, is this child '^mentally gifted"? Is classroom per- * 
formance consistent with results of standardized tests? 



Upper 5 percent? 


"Mentally gifted"? 
(by state criteria) 


Performance consistent 
TVith tests? 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


V 




\^ 









Check the column which best describes the child's intellectual functioning. These items 
include a range of possible characteristics or objectives. A child is not expected to be high 
on all of tJxem. 



Item to be evaluated 


Litt] 
1 


Le M 
2 


oderax 
3 


e M 
4 


uch 
5 


I. Knowledge and skills (Possesses a comfortable 

knowledge of basic skills and factual information) 








y 




2. Concentration (Has ability to concentrate; is noc 
easily distracted) 








\/ ' 




31 Enjoyment of school (Enjoys academic pursuits and 
assignments; likes school) 








V 




4, Persistence (Has the ability and desire 
to follow through on work; concerned 
with completion; able to see a problem 
through) 


In own 
interests 








\/ 




In assigned 
tasks 












5. Responsiveness (Is easily motivated; responsive to 
adult suggestions and questions) 












6. Intellectual curiosity (Pursues interests primarily 
to understand or satisfy curiosity; questions 
the common, ordinary, or the unusual; wants to 
know how and why; generates questions of his own, 
in connection with personal interests or group- 
concerns) 












7. CThallenge (Enjoys the challenge of difficult problems, 
assignments, issues, and materials) 








1/ 




8, .Perceptiveness (Is alert, perceptive, and observant 
beyond his years; aware of many stimuli) 












9. Verbal facility (Shows marked facility with language; 
uses many words easily and accurately) 






V 
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Item to be evaluated 


LittL 
1 


5 M 
2 


loderat 
3 


B Much 
4 15 


10, Fluency of ideas {Produces a large number of 
Ideas or products, often very quickly) 








1 

/ 




11. Flexibility (Is able to approach ideas and problems 
irbrh a numbef of perspective^; adaptable; able 
to find alternative ways of solving pi*oblemfl) 








/ 




12. Sensitivity to problems (Perceives and is aware of 
problems that others may not see; is ready to 
question or change existing situations and suj^gest 
Improvements) 










V 


13, Originality (Often uses original methods of solving 
problems, is able .to combine ideas and materi- 
als in a nUtnber of Ways, or creates products 
of unusjial character or quality) 












14. Imagination (Can freely respond to stimuli with the 
production of mental images; may !'play" With 
ideas or produce remote, fanciful associations 
or insights) 










/ 


15. Reasoning (Is logical, often generalizes or kpplle^ 
understanding in new situations, expands 
concepts into broader relationships, or sees 
parts in relation to ihe whole) 






/ 






16, Scientific method (Can define problems, formulate 
hypotheses, test Ideas^ and arrive at valid 
conclusions) 






,/ 
V 






!?• Independence in thought (Inclined to follow "his own 
organization and ideas^rather than the struc* 
turing of others) 








v/ 




18. Independence in action (Able to plan and organize 
activities, direct action, and evaluate results) 








1/ 




19. Independence in work habits (Requires a minimum of 
adult direction and attention; possesses research 
skills to facilitate independent work) 












20. Elaboration (Concerned with detail and complexity; 
often involved with a variety of implications 
and consequences) 






V 


> 




21, Aesthetic appreciation (Enjoys and is responsive to 
beauty in the arts or nature) 










i/ 



Evaluation by Teacher 



Pupil 



Date 



School 
Grade 



Teacher 



Check according to your rating of growth during the school year. 
1. Not at all; 2. Somewhat; 3, Average; 4. More than average; 
5. Exceptional 



Understanding of self 

a. I'his student is able to estimate his own strengths and 

wteakn'esses realistically, 
b* He feels a sense of personal worth. 

ITo what extent would you describe him as 

•*sel!f- accepting?" 
Love of learning 

~d. hoes he place too great a value on obtaining high grades? 
e* He seems to have a ''need to know. 

f. Does he seem to value learning for its own sake? 
Social conscience 

g. He shows regard for less bright, younger, or otherwise 
"different'* children. 

h. He treats others with respect regardles;3 of their 
. status, color, or creed. 

Is he sensitive to the feelings and needs of others? 
Tolerance for ambiguity 

Does he seem to feel comfortable with situations which 

may not have '"right" or 'Vrong'^ answers? 
k. He is willing to make up his own mind. 
1. He is willing to consider more than one solution to a 

problem. 
Creative thinking 

m. Originality is frequently characteristic of his ideas, 
n. There is an imaginative quality in his work. 
Quantity and quality of production ' 
o. Do you consider his intellectual productivity adequate 
in qiiantity? 

p. Disregarding the amount of work produced, do you 

consider it adequate in quality? 
Response to challenge 

q- 

r. 



He seems eager to perform difficult tasks. 
He. is willing to persevere in a problem situation. 
Use of teacher 



t, 
u. 

V. 



He seems to gear his responses to what he thinks is 
expected. 

He seems to feel free to express his own opinions in the 
teacher-pupil relationship. 

Does he use you as a ''sounding board" for his own theoriei 
Does he seek you out for individual inquiry or discussion? 



1 


2 


3 


4 


5 










,/ 








•/ 










V 








V 










V 








• 


/ 












V 












V 
















X 












A 








V 












/ 










/ 








/ 










V 








/ 












V 










V 












v/ 


















V 
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Emotional Development 



Check the column which best describes this child's emotional development. Please note that 
a high score may not be desirable on all of the items which follow. 



Item to be evaluated 


Little 
1 


2 


Model 
3 


'ate 
4 


Much 
5 


1. Emotional stability (Is able to cope with normal frustra* 
tions of living; adjusts to chanjje v;ith minimum 
difficulty) 








V 




2. Emotional control (Ejqpresses and displays emotions 
appropriately; emotional outbursts rarely occur) 












3. Openness to experience (Appears to be receptive to new 
tasks or experiences; seems able to take reasonable 
ris* s; can respond naturally to unusual or unexpected 
sti-^.uli) 


* 










4. Enthusiasm (Enters into most activities with eagerr.ess 
and wholehearted participation; m.aintains enthusi- 
asm for duration of activity) 








v/ 




5. Self-acceptance (Seems to understand and accept self; 
able to view self in terms of both limitations and 
abUitieo) 










V 


Independence (Behavior usually is dictated by his own 
set of values; is cop.cerned v/ith the freedom to 
express idev:S r.nd feelings) 












7» Conformity (Behav?or ic influenced by 
expectancies and dcc^ires of others) 


Influence 
of adults 






l/ 

V 






Influence 
of peers 






^/ 






8, Anxiety over achievement (Seems anxious about achieve- 
ment; worried or concerned about schoolwork or 
the imprescion any performance makes on others) 






v/ 






9. Competitivaness (Has hijh standards for performance, 
usually desirinfj to do as well or better than peers) 












10. Dominance (Asccrt,o self v/ith influence in a group 
situation) 








v/ 




11. Aggressiveness (Acts v;ith npparent intent to hurt others) 













12, Describe any emotional immaturity or other personality characteristic which could 
hinder this child's development: 



Physical Develcpmevit 



• 

Item to bo evaluated 


Little 
i 


2 


Moder 
3 


ate 
4 


Much 
5 


!♦ Physical expression (Indicates that physical activities arc 
a comfortable, enjoyable area for self-expreasion) 












2. Physical ability (Coordination, timing, agility, tad ability 
to participate satisfactorily in organized gamec) 






1/ 






3. Energy level (Has available resources of pep and vigor for 
carrying on most activities) 


* 




v/ 






4. Physical appearance (Appears neat, well-groomed; has 
appropriate clothes for age an4 group) 










1/ 



5, Check the spaces which best describe the child's physical build and posture as compared 
with the rect of the class: 



Physical build: 

Small stature \/ 

Medium build ^ 

More physically developed than most 



Posture: 

Ck>od V 

Average 

Poor 



6^ Describe any important aspect of the pupil's health or physical development which might 
affect participation in a challenging educational program: 
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Social Development 



Check tie column which best describes this child's social development. 



Item to be evaluated 


Llttl 
I 


e' ""'i 
2 


ifodera' 

3 J 


.e 

4 


Much 
5 


1. Popularity (Others seem to enjoy and want to be 
with this child; frequently seen interacting 
witl^'olhers in a eocial, friendly manner) 


With same 
sex 










\y 


With oppo- 
site sex 










\/ 


2. Acceptance of others (Relates to others with genuine 
interest and concern; enjoys others; seeks 
them out; shows warmth) 








V 




3. Status {Assumes public roles and leadership positions 
or enjoys considerable status in peer group) 










\/ 


4* Social maturity (Able and wUling to work with others; 
can "give and take"; is sensitive to the needs 
and feelings of others; shows consideration; 
observes rules of social conduct) 










1/ 


5.. Sense of humor (Ability to laugh at himself; gets 
enjoyment and pleasure from lighter moments 
in school day; laughs easily and comfortably) 












8. Sense of well-being (Seems self-confident, happy, and 
.comfortable in most situations) 








V 




7. Repport v/llh teacher (Ttvo-v/ay communication which 
seems to brLng enjoyment te both child and 
teacher; relatively open and relaxed) 










/ 



8, Describe any characteristic cf social behavior which you feel could Interfere with this 
child's educational progress: 

VW^<!^yi^gL^ ^ ^ 



.9. Comment upon the child^s apparent capabilities for. forming friendships and identifying 
with groups such as Boy Scouts, YMCA, and the like: 



It 




School {Jjj^^fi^*^ ^<:0jU of^Loi. <J 



Grade 



Preferences for Working Conditions 

Check the following items to indicate your preferences for working conditions. Give the 
reasons why you checked the columns as you did, 



Working condition 



Alone 



With friends 



In small groups 



In large group? 



Long work periods 



Short work periods 



At home 



At library 



At school 



Little Moderate Much 
1 2 3 I 4 S 



Reasons 



^■^^^^ qQX>c^^t'cTx, <^ -^^"^L<^. '^Lr<XtXr^ (rx^'r-)^/ 



t7 ^~ — 7^ ; 7 . [7^ 



—^77^ - W ■ 



My Ideal Classroom 

If you had your choice and could set up an ideal classroom, what would it be like? (Include 
ho\y it would be organized, the way people would behave, kinds of materials and equipment 
available^ ideal teacher, special activities, etc. ) 



^W-0_o vr 



a ^ 



^Q.cj^^oJ 



kJUjL^ XhyyriC^U ^*ru^- /i/W-CT^ tL^&^ llp-^^^o/j)^ '^Urt^CLA^^ ^<^cL^ '>v^«^. 



jOJ-H/.'/ ]-^ <2^0-Cu^<h ■/)cJ-y^6lC'cX<-c-. -^hJTr-irwa O.^^/ ^c-^g- .C^-^VT.crW 

6.<1/^ -t^cjl:?^ qsSxc^ g <^o. 

-tl^,^^ -nu-oLGl Icy- <i^^ <:aUaJ dlo^~ 




Pupil Interest Survey Dale 

Name / 

1 

Schools 

Grade '^^^ eacher Uf'/il/d^^ 

1. What are your favorite. subjects in school? List them in the order 

of your preference. v^W^:^>vy^ ^^cgf.!^. . f)i,'^i<,-r^.^ "fJ..^ ^aJ -d^ , 

2. What kinds of books and stories do you prefer? c i ^/Dx V^/fO/r^ ///-- 

3. What m ^.'zines do you read? {JJU f^fk^^j^, 

4. What radio programs do you prefer? /)^6^-iX<t^^iiQ/^ 

5. What is your choice of television programs? 'd^yr-ayy^'H/^ > IcL^^ju^X ajtc . . 

6. List organizations to which you belong. ^/tn/.jL^ j_ 



7 

7. List class or club offices that you have held. -^(Txaji^ 



8. List offices you might like to hold. "Ik^m/ 



9. List any lessons you take in p.ddition to your school^' work, ^n-y^ , . 



10. What do you usually do after school? g.J J ^4 . dsL^tX), fJa^ . pi<ii^ 

11. Do you have ahobby? /^/La What is it? ^./t^/cc^^ f syy^jMriL^^^^ ^ 

12. What special activities do you take part in a|/ school ? ^^!Ai?^- jt^L oU,,^ . 
./ 

13. What is your favorite recreation? -tonArk//^ 



14. What is your vocational choice? Ul/ucdjU! / <^.lt al . 

15. What is your parents' choice for you? / T^u^ LOyx/^ 910 ATO^^ 



Student Self- Evaluation Scale 




^^^^ i.^..,..v^-v^ • 
Teacher ^nLiU.{if> . 



Check according to ycur rating of growth in the following areas: 1. not at all; 
2, somewhat; 3. average; 4. more than average; 5. exceptional. 



a. 

b. 
c. 

d. 
e. 
f. 

g' 
h. 

1. 

j. 
k. 

1. 

m. 
n. 

o. 
p. 

q- 

r. 

8. 



mo 



I thr :.k I can estimate my ov/n strengths 
and \vo;iknesse3» , 

feel a ser*Be q.f personal v/crth, 

place too ^reat a value on obtaining 
high grades p 

» 

feel a "need to know. " 

value learning for its own sake, 

€are about less bright, younger, or 
otherwise ^'different children, 

|:iave recpect for others regardless of 
heir status, color, or creed, 

am av/are of the feelings and needs of 
others, 

feel comfortable with situations which 
may not have "right*' or "wrong" answers. 

am willing to make up my own mind, 

am willing to consider more than one 
olutioa to a problem. 

think I come no v;ith original ideas. 

think I have a strong imagination, 

produce an adequate amount of work at 
school, 

produce v/ork of high quality, 

enjoy performing difficult tasks, 

tend to stay with a problem until I 
an solve it, 

give the responses teachers expect 
of me, 

am willing to e:cpress my own opinions 
o teachers, 

I like to have teachers react to my ideas. 



1 


2 


3 


4 


5 






X 








V 


























X 








V 












X 




X 












V 




• 




- 














X 




































X 














X 




































X 









Name School (jiiifl.L^L. ^'dA. (}/cL ociJ 

Date _>L^^-;-^;^ ,::^...jt . ^ tirade , '/Ji/^dji. , 



Value Rankings * 

One of the ways in which people differ is that they may have different values. The things 
people feel are important in life are their values. What do you value most? And why ? 

Rank the following sections in order of their importance to you: (1) first choice; (2) 
second choice, and the like. Try to give reasons for your highest choices (e. g, , what bene- 
fits you may receive, what you particularly enjoy). Remember that there are no right or 
wrong answers. Order them as you really feel, not just as you think others might expect you 
to respond. 



Items 


Rank 


Reasons 


1. Being a good athh;te 
Being a good student 
Being popular 

Being one who understands and 
accepts other people 


V 


{Jt(^ edm^ ^o6io . 






/ 
/ 


2. Having others know you are very 
sociable and know how to get 
along with people 

Showing others how intelligent 
you are 

Having others know you are es- 
pecially understanding and have 
deeo feelings 

Having others know you are out- 
standing in some physical ability ^ 


3 


i:d TJix xjinx- ^cui«_ 6^ctfLf 'd UCuxT 
-TnJ^ Quo <JjtU<^ ^UirU to 


2 


1 


4 


3. Being warm and understanding 

Having above -average intelligence 

Being attractive or good-looking 
(builds features, and the like) 

Being easy to get along with 


1 


<^'1pCV^ny^. KiJ-lo O^lu toKjCK 


0- 






4. How would you like most to be re- 
membered after you leave school? 

As a good student 

As an outstanding athlete 

As a school leader 

As a kind,, understanding person 




lJ^u^^ ■■ Co CxJ.tU'^c^ 
XjL'ju^- C^^^c^-^j^i^ (ji'h. 


</ 







Items 



5. Doing what adults expect 

Deciding for yourself what you 
will do 

Getting approval from adults 
for what you do 

Deciding for yourself how well 
you have done things 

Getting approval from your 
friends in what you do 



6. Enjoying working with mechanical 
or {scientific things 

Enjoying abstract or mathematical 
problems 

Enjoying nature (e« g. , stars, 
rocks; 

?njoying living things (e. g, , insects, 
butterflies, animals, pets) 

Enjoying "losing yourself" in a 
good book or in imagination 

Enjoying being with your family 

Enioying studying about people 
(what they are like and why they 
are the way they are) 



Rank 



12 



2. 



3 



7 



5 



Heasons 



to dU &o . 



.What age %vould ihis person be? ^ig. 




Would this person be male or female? <^iruJl<7( i^jLrt yli4:i.e^ 

Whom would this person be most like ihat you now know? -^ir., Qjutsi: '^Jt^^Ct^ 

What would be the most important qualities this person would have? 
(List these in order of importance .) „ 




School /?//.^// ?/ A//?/; 

Grade 9^'-^ f ^t' //c' y 



Preferences for Working Conditions 

Check the following Items to indicate your preferences for working conditions. Give the 
reasons why you checked the columns as you did. 



Working condition 



Alone 



With friends 



In small groups 



In large groups 



Long work periods 



Short work periods 



At home 



At library 



At school 



Little Moderate Much 
I 2 3 I 4 5 



/ 



/ 



/ 



Reasons 



My Ideal Classroom 

If you had your choice and could set up an ideal classroom, what would it be like? (Include 
how it -ftrould be organlze.d, the way people would behave, kinds of materials and equipment 
available, ideal teacher, special activities, etc. ) 



iAaSC i^it^ ^/)IId ^ai/:^ -^^uyto 

tAc^^^ "y^t/) -l/ljzy?7C Aa^^ a-iPc/^ 

j/i^e/i^&i'tjL ./c^T-ypi f^^ka L^i^'l^. 



I 



.^^cak^cXo jitl^Cp 4s^Z^6l. 

c^yVif£/uM:^ok.a .a^^^^ i-^r/ic/ic^ 

tAd^ yOa^Ct ^Jo^a^ij^ M^U^^y/l^- 
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Pupil Interest Survey /^■--^^--'.rr^^^ [ ■ - ^ 



Namei 



School tlaOlVyj^J 9<////^/7' 

Grade Teacher J%£(lOl/p 

1, What are your favorite subjects in school? List them In the order^ ^ ^lAtj 
of your preference. ■ jc ^ ^- X\\ iX\) n PO m i 0 h A .01 rl (t.^^^ :. ^h. w^Xt'. 



2. What kinds of books and stories do you prefer? r\fu~\\n- )\iL<l. fy^^'^^'J-^^^-' 

0 jii 'f}\(> ""luoo.. '1)1 ^.s) i v .0 rjP . i y'^uC>-< j 

3. What magazines-' ddVou^re ad? l-> - i? A Y (' AnV/ 0 //'A..^? "l^U^ll:. 

4. What radio programs do you prefer ? t£ jV/f ^ ^ U V/-f^ j ('' CI f) DT lUJXi 0. 

5. What is your choice of television 'progvtxnB'>. ^f)p^riclA\ Hi/ Tirh, lc^ Cr'V>v 222 

6. List organizations to which you belong. \ :[ . ^ fx 7^ (i, ■/ -^Ci 0 1 (. u t j 1 )cl>H CI. j 

7. List class or club offices that you have held. \'x Lt/Vlsn' ^D'\L\<^^ 

8. List offices you might like to hold, ^jjfhjrd O^fi vVl o] 9 A!lf.^Si ll€%icdi-l^ 

9. List any lessons you take in addition to your school work. ^ ^(' pi f\X\ LOI tJ'JL' 

10. What do you usually do after school^ ^plCI 0 (iC <'■ : 1 1 ^Clh f^'d /t ^ . 

11. Do you have a hobby? ' /.\ What is it? Pi (U 1 ) A tk.'j^ f' -(' A 7i 0' Cf 

12. What special activities do you take part in at school? '('X A/nt 

13. What is your favorite recreation? \ l' .OAWMi Wu\A lJ)\r\ O.olq 0;l^tTii.7ruTi^_.. 

14. What is your vocational choice ? (( ^ OO.I'Jn ^^/IV tO > rii' h p'V '^'^'t^ 

15. What is your parents' choice for you? '"A'^ \L .p Ti' .1 CO^l'fo \.4 '-y.-^ i j ' ( 



Studcat Self- Evaluation Scale 




Date 



r 



Teacher ; J//?/( r^y/ /y . 

^ 



Check according to your rating of groxrth in the following ai eas: 1. not at all; 
2. somewhat; 3. r-verago; 4. more thaa average; 5» exceptional. 



I think I can estimate ray own strengths 
and v/sakneG5eo> , ■ 

b. I feel a sei:3e of personal worth, 

c. I place too great a value on obtaining 
iiigh. grades » 

d. I feel a 'V.eed to knov/, 

I value l':2arning for its ov/n sake, 

f. I care about less bright, younger, or 
' otherwise '^.different children* 

g. I have re.'^pect for others regardless of 
their status, color, or creed. 

h. I am av/are of the feelings end needs of 
others. 

U I feel comfortable with Gituations which 
may not have "rijtht*' or "v;rong" answers. 

j, I am v/illinjj to m.9.ke fjp my ov/n mind. 

k. I am willing to coasider more than one 
solution to a problem. 

1, I think I corae up \vith original ideas, 

m. I think I hevVc a strong imagination. 

n. I produce an adequate amount of v/ork at 
school. 

o. I produce v;ork of high quality. 

p. I enjoy performing difficult tasks, 

q,"^ I tend to stay v;ith a problem until I 
can solve it^ 



I give the responses teachers expect 
of me. 
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r. 

t.. I.like to have teachers react to my ideas. 



I am willing to er.press my ovyn opinions 
to teachers. 



1 


2 




4 


5 






































y\ 






























































































































■ y 
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Name 
Date [ 




School 
Grade 



Ciu ni i^.'-L V l( 0, fx. 



Value bankings * 
• * 

One of the v/ays in which people differ is that they may have different values. The things 
people feel are Important in life are their values. What do you valae most? And why ? 

Rank the following sections in order of their importance to you: (1) first choice; (2) 
second choice, and the like. Try to give reasons for youi highest choices (e. g., what bene- 
fits you may receive, what you particularly enjoy). Remember that there are no right or 
wrong answers. Order them as you really feel, not just as you think others might expect you 
to respond. 



Items 



1, Being a good athlete 
Being a good student 
Being popular 

Being one who understands and 
accepts other people 



.2, Having others know you are very 
J sociable and know how to get 
along with people 

Showing others how intelligent 
you are 

Having others know you are es- 
pecially understanding and have 
deep feelings 

Having others know you are out- 
standing in some physical ability 



3, Being warm and understanding 

Having above -average intelligence 

Being attractive or good-looking 
(build, features, and the like) 

Being easy to get along with 
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4, How would you like most to be re- 
membered after you leave school? 

As a good student 

As an outstanding athlete 

As a school leader. 

As a kind, understanding person 



Rank 



Z 



1 



P 



3 



A 



.3 



Reasons 



(j 




■x± t]u^)te IlLta/^ P^r^M 



[xKho^o thoct uYy^^' -ka.(i 



Items 



5, Doing what adults expect 

Deciding for yourself what you 
will do 

Getting approval from adults 
for what you do 

Deciding for yourself how well 
you have done things 

Getting approval from your 
friends in what you do 



Rank 



6. Enjoying working with mechanical 
or scientific things 

Enjoying abstract or mathematical 
problems 

Enjoying nature (e. g, , stars, 
rocks; 

Enjoying living things (e. g. . insects, 
butterflies^ animals, pets) 

Enjoying "losing yourself" in a 
good book or in imagination 

Enjoying being with your family 

Eaioylng studying about people 
(what they are like and why they 
are the way they are) 



3 



1 



5 



&7 



2 



3. 



/ 

;»•) 



>-\ 



Reasons 



-ka/i)^ yyy^^ ^^^^ Ic^ivruitj 



It moM^ 

to Ata^cL ^^^^ ^ 



7. I? you could have a real friend of ideal qualities and values, what would this person be 
like? 

What age would this person be? Cl (aC ^A-^\Cll^.i ^1 L6 ckiLbU\^-^^<^ ? ,J 
Would this person be male or female? ZtJilCACuLi... 

V/hom would this person be most like that you now know? . .9i'ii;]xi^n rY\Ci. 'Pv 0 "? n , £r 'l^ 

What would be the most important qualities this person'would have^'^^^'" OJ>-»i^Q' 
(List these in order oT importance .) 
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